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STATE OF NEW YORK. 


, No. 49. 


IN SENATE, FEB, 5, 1859. 


A 


REPORT *Shingtoo 


Of the Select Committee appointed to investigate the Health 
Depariment of the City of New York. 


Mr. Ely from the select committee appointed under the amended 
resolution of the Senate, of the 3d of April, 1858, in the following 
words, to wit: 

‘“‘ Whereas, Various applications have been made to the Legisla- 
ture, based upon the assertion that great defects exist, and great 
improvements are practicable in the health department and sanitary 
laws of the city of New York, therefore 

“ Resolved, That a committee, consisting of the Senators from 
the city of New York, [and Mr. Brandreth,] be appointed to make 
an examination of the health department of the city of New York, 
and report the same to the [next] Legislature; and, also, if any 
and what legislation is requisite and necessary to increase the effi- 
ciency of such department,” 

Ask leave to submit the following 


REPORT: 

The committee entered upon the duty confided to them with a 
full knowledge of the labor it imposed and the consequences which 
would attach to any action they might deem it advisable to recom- 
mend to the Legislature. As the result to be attained must 
necessarily affect the general welfare of a large community, irre- 
spective of individual interests, they determined to make their 
investigation as free and broad as possible. It was therefore not 
deemed expedient to issue subpoenas or administer oaths to the 
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persons called upon to make statements or to give testimony. 
Printed notices were issued to all who were supposed to posess 
information which could be useful to the committee, and the time 
and place for holding their sittings were made known through the 
public prints, to the end that all parties feeling an interest in the 
subject under examination might voluntarily appear and freely 
submit their views. To secure an accurately detailed account of 
their proceedings, the committee at their first session appointed 
a secretary to act as clerk, a sergeant at arms and a stenographer. 
Their public sessions were held in the room at the City Hall 
appropriated to the library of the corporation, and acknowledg- 
ments are due the municipal authorities for the gratuitous use of 
commodious and convenient accommodations. 

Of the large number of persons invited to give information, 
either orally or in writing, twenty-eight responded; of whom 
twenty are members of the medical profession, comprising some 
of our most eminent and respected physicians and surgeons 
in active practice and of large experience. 

It was not the purpose of the committee, in the course of their 
examination, to impeach the conduct of any functionary of the 
city government; their object was to deal with systems and the 
operations under them, in the hope that existing errors might be 
discovered and corrected, and imperfections removed. Portions 
of the testimony, however, pointed so directly to the city inspec- 
tor’s department that the committee felt it incumbent on them to 
allow the fullest range to Mr. Morton, the incumbent of that office, 
in the explanations and statements submitted by him. The testi- 
mony on this branch of the subject under examination, is very full 
and will convey to the Legislature all that can be said for and 
against the existing organization and management of that depart- 
ment of the city government. 

At an early day after the commencement of the investigation, 
the committee invited a conference with the experienced chief 
magistrate of the city; and frequent interviews were had with 
that officer on the various questions before them. The recorded 
testimony was placed in the hands of Mr. Tieman; for examination, 
and the committee have the satisfaction of believing that the 
views expressed in this report are in accordance with those enter- 
tained by him, 

To give proper form and method to the information sought to be 
elicited from competent witnesses, the questions were propounded 
under three general heads: 
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First. As to the alleged fact that the city of New York in pro- 
portion to its population, has a higher ratio of mortality than 
other large cities in this country and in Europe. 

Second. If the alleged fact be established, to what general causes 
is the excess of mortality to be ascribed, and 

Third. What remedies can be suggested for the removal of so 
great an evil. , 

There can be no question that under the first head the affirma- 
tive is fully established. The testimony is clear and conclusive, 
verified by statistics that have not been successfully invalidated. 

Under the second head, the causes of excessive mortality are 
mainly attributed to the over-crowded condition of tenement 
houses; the want of practical knowledge of the proper mode of 
constructing such houses; deficiency of light; imperfect ventila- 
tion; impurities in domestic economy; unwholesome food and 
beverages; insufficient sewerage; want of cleanliness in streets 
and at the wharves and piers; and finally, to a general disregard of 
sanitary precautions; the imperfect execution of existing ordinan- 
ces, and the total absence of a regularly organized, efficient sani- 
tary police. 

Under the third head, many valuable suggestions will be found 
in the testimony, and such as were deemed judicious and feasible 
are embraced in the recommendations of this report. 

Notwithstanding the alarming facts stated in the testimony, and 
which would almost sanction the idea that the city of New York 
was universally in an unhealthy condition, yet the committee have 
ascertained from reliable evidence that there are several remarka- 
ble exceptions. to what might be deemed the general rule. There 
are localities in the city in which the sanitary condition of the 
inhabitants is not surpassed by the healthiest portions of any 
other city. In support of this opinion the following tables are 
given in the testimony of the city inspector, to whose general 
views on this branch of the subject the committee desire specially ° 
to refer. While they substantiate the leading positions assumed 
in this report, they show conclusively that under proper manage- 
ment, New York may become in whole, as well as in part, one of 


the healthiest cities in the world: 
Deaths in Deaths in 
1856. 


Wards. Population. 1857. 
eee DS Se te a a 13,486 641 614 
3,249 130 150 


Q www ew ee ee ee ee ee ee ete 


2 
By Veen eee A ee 7,909 178 279 
4 22,895 152 712 
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; Deaths in Deaths in 

Wards. Population. 1856. 1857. 
Bey wuts Li ict Lele 21,617 894 953 
Se seeee-25- =, URSA Se 25,562 1,089 855 
ier vesets tou ol OGRE eat 34,442 1,266 1,229 
ote ok wl os renee 34,052 1,038 1,014 
DAtra: de sat Jewewee aes 39,982 931 962 
NE a in oe ete 26,378 832 871 
fesere oer folk JEU ANB MU 3 52,979 1,536 1,447 
eesti. Joli ial et wep 17,656 951 1,022 
BiGbcod. claldcvoud eel tod SOSH 1,056 1,189 
Oey wd iings Gel Lt. Ye ee 24,754 881 1,029 
Mood. te avlGgou bebyer. 24,046 436 345 
Minemce oral ood ee a a 39,823 1,158 1,225 
freee saeco. s ee Sa! 59,548 1,987 1,998 
iin tue. ouurclalwadl 51s eWes 39,415 1,197 1,246 
Seren, fouupokekt Mh seb ss 17,866 901 1,289 
SAM yee te sedate Beet Sten’ Je 47,055 1,695 1,918 
Mere eereele. Li GSLUChsD es 27,914 1,204 1,778 
Bore bosbdte ath bebnte? azR60s 910 1,208 
Sa ne ath ee 629,830 21,658 23,333 


These tables, by a careful analysis, exhibit the following com- 
parative ratio of mortality between the most salubrious and the 
most unhealthy wards of the city : 


Ratio of _—_ Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 

Wards. Popula- mortality mortality Wards. Popula- mortality mortality 
tion. 1856. 1. tion. 1857. 

15, 24,046 55.12 69.68 tn sdaco | 20a Zi 


9, (39,982 42.94 41.56 6, 25,562 23.47 29.89 
13, 26,597 25.20. 22.36 


64,028 


65,645 


In examining these results some allowance must be made for 
fluctuations in the amount of population, but in the main they are 
believed to be sufficiently reliable as a basis for calculation. The 
contrast of mortality which they present must arrest public atten: 
tion. Of those above selected for comparison, in the most unheal- 
thy ward in the year 1857, one person died in every 21.96; while 
in the most healthy ward in that year, only one died in every 


* The increase of mortality in this ward, in the year 1857, is probably to be ascribed toa 
large increase of population in that ward during the last two years.—Note by the committee. 
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69.68. The reasons for this striking contrast will be found stated 
in the testimony. 

In determining the ratio of mortality to the population in the 
various wards, there is one element affecting it which if overlooked, 
would lead to a serious error. This is, that from several of the 
wards, and these the most insalubrious, large numbers of persons 
who are taken sick in their homes are removed to hospitals and 
infirmaries in other wards, of which in case of death they unduly 
swell the mortality, while they apparently diminish that of the 
wards from which they had been removed. Itis but just to observe 
that the wards which suffer most in their reputation for health 
from this consideration, are the twelfth, nineteenth, and twenty- 
first, within which are embraced most of the class of institutions 
referred to. 

In the ninth and fifteenth wards, the inhabitants mostly live in 
comfortable and airy dwellings. There are very few tenement 
houses, and families are not crowded together as in other less 
favored districts. The cellars are generally dry and well sewered 
and even the domestics occupy comfortable sleeping apartments 
above ground. In short, the salubrity and consequent local ad- 
vantages for private residences of some of the wards of the city, 
and especially where the march of improvement is most rapid, are 
unsurpassed in any city on this continent, and are in perfect ac- 
cordance with the general healthfulness of our climate, and the 
meteorological character of that happy portion of the world’s 
surface we inhabit, in which we find the greatest amount of health, 
the greatest success of industry, and the largest area of constitu- 
tional liberty. 

What the committee then would desire to accomplish by their 
recommendations to the Legislature, is, that the city of New York 
shall be secured in every part alike, in the means of preserving the 
public health; and that the blessings of light and sunshine, and 
pure air shall be equally enjoyed by all its people, under the wise 
provisions of suitable laws. 

The fact cannot be controverted that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are annually bestowed by law or voluntary humane 
associations, for the cure of diseases in the city of New York, the 
existence of which could be entirely prevented by proper sanitary 
regulations. The excessive mortality which we seek to remedy, 
unless some effectual action takes place speedily, must continue 
steadily to increase, and for natural reasons incident to the po- 
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sition of the city, which is limited in accommodation, while the 
population is constantly enlarging its numbers. 

A seaport open to every breeze from the waters, welcoming 
ships from every clime, the city of New York is the key of the 
greatest inland trade in the world. But its superficial extent is 
limited. It is, nevertheless, destined to contain millions of inhabi- 
tants, and it becomes therefore an imperative question for its 
rulers to determine how and where its people are to find dwellings 
within its bounds. Its population under existing regulations 
must crowd each other far more than even at present, where may 
be found thousands of persons crammed into a single block of tene- 
ment houses. Howimportant then is it that due provision should 
be made in season, to guard against the farther inroads of disease 
and death, resulting from causes within our control. 

The present is the time, while at least one-half of the island 
remains to be built upon, to accomplish this beneficent work, and 
to secure beyond doubt or accident the permanent reduction of 
the mortality which is now so startling. Wise sanitary regula- 
tions may, under Providence change the whole character of the 
future New York, and the Legislative bodies which deliberate so 
earnestly over immaterial issues, should reflect on the serious re- 
sponsibilities which attach to them, when such a state of things 
as is presented in this report calls upon them for wise, prompt, 
and active interposition. 

The importance of whatever affects the sanitary condition of a 
community numbering three-fourths of a million of souls, will 
readily be admitted, and the urgent necessity for such an investi- 
gation as the Senate entrusted to this committee is fully estab- 
lished by the testimony herewith submitted. It is demonstrated 
beyond all reasonable question, that in the great city, whose pro- 
gress in the material elements of prosperity astonishes not only 
ourselves, but the world, death is making an alarming inroad upon 
its population, and that the average yearly mortality is far beyond 
its due proportion. There are annually cut off from it by disease 
and death, enough human beings to people a city, and enough of 
human labor to sustain it. Individual resistance to this mortal 
foe is entirely in vain. Hospitals, institutions of charity and be- 
nevolence, dispensaries and relief societies abound in the commu- 
nity, but they exert themselves hopelessly to arrest the evil, since 
the maladies for which they offer assistance arise from causes over 
which they have no control. 

Great cities are certainly the pride of nations, but they require 
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a paternal control, and all christian and civilized communities 
recognize the duty of exercising it. The difficulty has mainly 
been in devising the mode of using this power judiciously, so as 
not needlessly to place restraints upon personal freedom. The 
aid of science must sometimes be invoked to strengthen and direct 
the hand of government, and to guide legislation in the duty of 
providing remedies for existing evils. A due regard for the public 
health of populous and growing cities calls loudly for the practi- 
cal application of scientific principles, resulting from investigation 
into the causes of increased mortality and of the best modes of 
prevention. Such investigations are constantly in progress, and 
it is not the part of wisdom to reject the counsels which they offer. 
It is but recently that public attention has been drawn to the 
direct effects of light; the true character and influence of the 
solar ray and its chemical and healthful action, apart from its 
sensible heat. So also in regard to ventilation, and the introduc- 
tion and diffusion of heat in dwellings. Great progress has been 
made of late years in reference to these subjects, and the skillful 
architect of the present day readily avails himself of the know- 
ledge which was denied to his predecessors. A vast debt is due 
to science for such discoveries. Humanity finds in them practical 
and reliable agents for good. 

But nature is full of remedial energies of its own, if we were 
ready and disposed to take advantage of them. The chemist, the 
pharmaceutist and the surgeon would be spared much of their 
most painful duty if we could be brought to rely more upon 
wholesome air, direct sun light and pure water. The city of New 
York, thanks to some of its intelligent, energetic and philanthro- 
phic citizens, enjoys the advantages of the latter blessing in 
bountiful profusion. A healthful river flows beneath its streets 
and avenues, supplying every habitation with sufficient water to 
allay thirst, to prepare food and to promote cleanliness. The 
island on which it stands is laved by two noble rivers, whose tides 
uplift and cleanse the respective streams. Its sewerage is advan- 
cing with rapid stretches from street to street, and the fresh 
breezes from the ocean temper the coldness and moderate the heat 
of its climate. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, the mortality of 
the city is far beyond its proper ratio, and is constantly increas- 
ing. The rate of deaths, as appears from carefully prepared 
statistics, for the last seven years, is greatly in advance of former 
stated periods. The causes for this excessive mortality are mainly 
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attributable to the rapid and steady increase of the population 
without a proportionate advance in the scientific application of 
sanitary precautions and remedies. Among the causes are, the 
imperfect cleaning of the streets, and the rapid increase of tenement 
houses, badly constructed, imperfectly ventilated, insufficiently 
drained into the sewers, and impervious to the light and heat of 
day. 

It will appear from the evidence that the most glaring nuisan- 
ces are permitted to remain unabated during the hottest months 
of summer, embracing large deposits of festering excremental 
matter in close proximity with the public markets, and that the 
public health is constantly endangered by the condition and inade- 
quacy of the water closets in the houses of the poor, the filth of 
the gutters, the stagnation of water on vacant lots, and the crowded 
condition of the dwellings occupied by the laboring classes. 

Whatever local regulations exist in regard to these subjects, 
they are but imperfectly enforced, and itis unquestionably the 
duty of the State, which is the competent authority, to adopt 
without delay some change of system which will meet the exigency 
of the case. The health department at present organized as a 
branch of the city inspector’s office, does not accomplish the object 
for which it was established: The committee recommend, there- 
fore, that the health department be disconnected with said office, 
and that the present organization under that name be abolished. 
In devising a suitable and efficient substitute, they have kept in 
view what they regard as properly the distinctive features of this 
branch of the city government: 

First. Whatever relates to the sanitary affairs of the city, the 
causes, prevention and cure of diseases in all persons brought 
under the public care, and the protection of the community at 
large from the effects of disease resulting from violation of sani- 
tary laws; and, 

Second. All duties which now are or may hereafter be devolved 
on the city inspector, of a character different from the above 
stated. . 

The duties under the first branch they propose to confide to a 
new board to be called the ‘‘ Board of Health,” with an executive 
officer under the title of Superintendent of the Public Health, with 
a subordinate sanitary officer in each ward of the city. The 
“Board of Health” to be composed in part of members of the 
medical profession; the Superintendent and his assistants to be 
qualified practitioners of medicine, competent to detect disease 
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and to apply the remedies. The duties comprised under the 
second branch it is proposed to leave in charge of the city inspector. 

A glance at the details of this subject will at once show the 
propriety of the conclusions to which the committee have arrived. 

The “City Inspector’s Department” now embraces within its 
functions four several and distinct spheres of duty: 

First. It has the care and supervision of the public health, 
including the inspection and removal of nuisances, the control 
and prevention of disease, the registration of births, marriages 
and deaths; and its chief officer is, moreover, one of the commis- 
sioners of health, and an official adviser of that body in all matters 
pertaining to the public health. 

Second, It has the charge of the cleaning of the streets of the 
city, including the employment of laborers, the selection and 
supervision of dumping grounds, the sale of manure, and other 
matters pertaining thereto, of a financial character, to the extent 
of from $300,000 to $400,000 annually : 

Third. It has the regulation and management of the public 
markets, eleven in number; and: 

Fourth. It is charged with the duty of the inspection of weights 
and measures. 

It is plain that the first of these multifarious philiespidtasiced the 
supervision of the public health, involving the preservation of 
the people’s lives by the discovery and suppression of preventible 
diseases, is the most important and serious that can engage the 
attention of the officers of the department in question. HEmbrac- 
ing, as it does, the great subject of public hygiene or sanitary 
science, in view of the health and lives, not only of the 750,000 
persons which constitute the probable present population of New 
York city, but also of the future millions by whom the island of 
Manhattan is destined to be inhabited, making it the chief city 
of the world, this subject is too grand, too far reaching, too vital, 
to be subjected to any diversion, or tobe encumbered with any 
extraneous matters whatever. 

The evidence adduced before the committee has convinced 
them, as they think it will convince any one who reads it, that 
preventive medicine, rising rapidly to the perfection of a science, 
is capable of exerting a vast influence over the welfare, physical 
and moral, of the human race; and the committee are also well 
convinced that for want of the application of the precepts of 
this science to the local management of the city of New York, 
it has suffered incalculably in these respects. 
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The duties of a health department in such a city as New York, 
if properly constituted and arranged, would possess a magnitude 
and importance sufficient to occupy the time and talents of the 
best educated men to be found in the ranks of the medical pro- 
fession. None other than such should be entrusted with so 
delicate and responsible a service; none other can perform it with 
proper efficiency, and when selected they should be relieved. of 
every extraneous duty. 

The public health department of such a community should 
stand alone; it must stand alone, in its responsibilities and labors ; 
and it is a manifest absurdity, wrong in principleas it will always 
prove injurious in practice, to place in the same hands such an 
incongruous variety of occupations, all, or nearly all, of an 
onerous character, as we find combined in this one department as 
now constituted. It is impossible that duties so incompatible 
with each other and so extensive can be efficiently supervised and 
directed by a single head, for the first one enumerated alone 
requires the study of years so to inform and perfect the mind as 
to enable it thoroughly and properly to understand and appreciate 
the multifarious features and bearings of so vast a subject. 

Such is the practical experience of many large cities of the 
world whose condition has been brought to our attention; indeed 
we are unable to point to a single exception to the rule. In 
London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Paris and other European cities, 
as well as in Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, and other places 
in the United States, the*health departments are so constructed 
as to be entirely separate and distinct in their functions from all 
other branches of government; and they are so arranged as to 
call into the public sanitary service, the most eminent talent of 
that profession, which alone takes knowledge of the science of 
public health. 

The wisdom of this arrangement is not only apparent at first 
sight, but it is made evident by its results. The committee find 
from documentary and other reliable sources, that the “« mortality 
of London during the last ten years has averaged one in forty of 
the population. In 1856it wasone in forty-five. In Philadelphia, 
in the same year, it was one in 44.5. In Providence, R. L., it 
was one in 55.7 in 1857, and one in fifty in 1858. In Boston, 
one in forty.” 


‘Tn all these cities the best medical talent is employed to pro- 
tect the public health; while in New York city, where this idea 
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is practically discarded, the result is exhibited by the following 
statistics, showing the ratio of its mortality to the population at 
each census period for the last 50 years : 


Years. Deaths. Population. Ratio of deaths to population. 
43106. oeascs .\ 2,073 96,373 1 in 46.46 
Lab ihe ads 2,405 100,619 1 in 41.83 
A” | ee Sia We TY 123,706 1 in 37.19 
oP aga i ay 166,086 1 in 34.78 
be pes 5,198 202,589 f 'in’Se9T 
PSO Ae 0 6,608 270,089 1 in 40.87 
BAO yp  wrecss 1 7,868 312,710 I in 39.74 
A ae dias od 9,886 371,223, 1..im 37.55 
(ts Sere Logie 515,394 1 in 33.52 
2 0 allies rw), al ee eae 1 in, 22.05 
heed, . 2. 23,042 629.810 Tin Ui.co 
a) bea ok 21,263 ere 1 in 28-67 
Walia cyl. 423) 196 hex Pa ws bin’ 27.152 


The committee might quote many examples of the influence of 
sanitary science, in advancing the health and saving the lives of 
the people, and of the destruction of both by its neglect; but a 
single one will suffice : 

‘So great was the degradation, filth and pollution of London, 
less than 200 years ago, (1665,) when its population was no larger 
than that of New York at the present time, that besides twenty- 
eight thousand deaths by ordinary diseases in one year—one in 
twenty-four of the population, and five thousand more than in 
New York last year—there were lost also sixty-eight thousand lives 
by the plague. The proportionate mortality of London now, is one 
in forty-five, while that of New York is nearly as great as was 
that of London two centuries since, being one in twenty-seven in 
the year 1857, whereas fifty years ago it was better than that 
of London now, viz, one in forty-six and a half. 

“Thus the condition of these two cities is completely reversed, 
and we are at no loss for the reason.” 

The document from which the preceding paragraphs are taken— 
Report of the Board of Supervisors of New York, March 30, 
1858,—concludes with the following resolution, which was subse- 
quently adopted and ordered to be transmitted to the Legislature : 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, an imperative 
necessity exists for such improvements in the details of the city 
inspector’s department, and in the qualifications of its executive 
sanitary officers, as are dictated by the modern progress of science ; 
and that a legislative enactment to this effect would add greatly 
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to its usefulness and efficiency, and meet with the approval of the 
great body of our fellow citizens.” 

As a further expression of the sentiment of the public authori- 
ties of the city of New York, those who best know its wants in 
this respect, we quote the following paragraph from the published 
“Report and proceedings of the Sanitary Committee of the Board 
of Health, in relation to the cholera, as it prevailed in New York 
in 1849,” of which committee His Excellency E. D. Morgan, the 
present Governor of the State, was an active and efficient mem- 
ber, and is among the signers of the report : 

“The labors of your committee during the past appalling sea- 
son of sickness and death, and the awful scenes of degredation, 
misery and filth, developed to them by their researches, have 
brought into full view the fact that we have no santtary police 
worthy of the name; that we are unprotected by that watchful 
regard over the public health which common sense dictates to be 
necessary for the security of our lives, the maintenance of the 
city’s reputation, and the preservation of the interests of the in- 
habitants. Cholera may again assail us before we know it, and 
it is the dictate of true policy to be prepared in season to meet 
it; and not cholera alone, but any and every other malady which 
may be produced or aggravated by local causes. To no other work 
should the authorities address themselves more earnestly than the 
establishment of a thoroughly organized medical police, at whose head 
should be an active and experienced medical man. The advantages 
of such a measure would be incalculable.” Pages 36, 37. 

With these facts before them, the committee have no hesitation 
in expressing the opinion, that the department which has the 
supervision of the public health in the city of New York, should 
be entirely separate from all others, and unincumbered with irre- 
levant duties and responsibilities; that it should be placed on a 
more solid and independent basis than the ordinary divisions of 
the government; that as far as legislative enactment can accom- 
plish the object, its head should be a thoroughly competent sani- 
tarian, and the tenure and emoluments of office such as the insure 
the greatest skill, devotion and efficiency. 

Under such arrangements as these, the committee are of opinion 
that the most salutary results would follow; that the estimate 
which has been made of thirteen millions of dollars, as the cost of 
avoidable sickness and death, and the unnecessary loss of five 
thousand lives per annum, might be prevented, with an effect upon 
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the happiness and morals of the people which can neither be reck- 
oned in figures nor expressed in words. 

The next important consideration relates to the construction of 
houses intended for the dwellings of the industrial classes, and the 
necessity for securing as far as practicable the following results :— 

A direct communication with every inhabited room, with a 
chimney connected with each by means of fire places or ventilating 
wheels; windows directly admitting the light and heat of the sun; 
laundry usensils and water closets connecting with pipes draining 
into the sewers; cellars admitting light and being free from damp- 
ness; economical ranges or stoves for cooking, and a given space 
to be appropriated to each inhabitant. 

It is believed that the prevalence of these features in the class 
of houses mentioned, would be found as beneficial to the landlords 
as to the tenants; for experience has shown that in consequence 
of the present defective arrangements in all these particulars, in 
most of these houses in the city of New York, the tenants, or a 
large portion of them, are so constantly in ill health as to be 
unable to perform the labor they are qualified for and willing to 
undertake. Disabled as they are by disease produced by a poi- 
sonous atmosphere, the want of light and air, and the too frequent 
contact with filth, their reduced earnings are absorbed by medical 
expenses, the landlord loses his rent, and too often the alms house 
and Potter’s Field become their last homes. The committee trust 
that these consideration, addressed even to the cupidity of specu- 
lators in dwellings for the poor will not be overlooked, for it is 
clear that a large portion of the pauperism as well as the mortality 
of the city must be attributed to the wretched manner in which 
its poor are lodged. The crowded apartment, the want of light 
and air, the identity of the kitchen and the sleeping room, the 
damp and dark cellar, all unite in depriving such a residence of 
all the elements of domestic comfort and happiness; and when to 
them is superadded the inroads of pestilential disease, it can 
scarcely occasion surprise that the moral character of the tenants 
gives way under the pressure of want and misery, that some yield 
to intemperance and others to crime, or that the children of 
parents thus situated are driven to the streets for an ill gotten 
livelihood. 

It is maintained, however, by some practical observers, that no 
sanitary regulations will have effect with a large class of poor ten- 
ants, and that in the city of New York there are benevolent 
societies which furnish constant relief to their dependants, upon 
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the consideration, mainly, that they will keep their apartments 
and their persons in a cleanly condition, while it is well known 
that even this requisition is carried out with the greatest difficulty. 

Yet notwithstanding these views, the community have the 
undoubted right of self protection against diseases superinduced 
by unhealthiness; for it is undeniable that an impure atmosphere 
and a local malaria convey their mischief on the wings of the 
wind. It is due therefore to every consideration of public health 
and the general welfare, that the dwelling houses erected for the 
poor shall not increase and disseminate the evils attending the 
condition in life of that unfortunate class of our people who 
occupy them. 

The startling facts elicited on this latter subject in the course 
of this examination, are not new to those who have heretofore 
given it their attention, nor have they been withheld from the 
notice of the public authorities. In addition to the extracts 
already given from public documents on the first branch of the 
question under discussion, the committee deem it advisable to 
extract the following passages from a report made to the “ Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor,” in the year 1853, 
and which forcibly illustrates and sustain their views in regard to 
the class of buildings known as tenement houses: 

“The subject, though specially referring to the laboririg classes, 
deeply concerns our citizens generally. For aside from the sym- 
pathy which the sufferings of our fellow-citizens and neighbors 
should excite, all, whatever may be their social position, have a 
personal interest in the sanitary condition and morals of the 
community in which they live. By providing the laboring classes 
with better tenements, improved ventilation, and healthy and 
cleanly arrangements in respect to yards, sinks and sewerage, 
they will certainly suffer less from sickness and premature mor- 
tality, and a vast amount of pauperism, crime, and wretchedness 
be prevented. On the other hand, it is a well established fact, 
that diseases are not confined to the localities where they origi- 
nate, but widely diffuse their poisonous miasma. Hence, though 
the poor may fall in greater numbers because of their nearer 
proximity to the causes of disease, yet the rich, who inhabit the 
splendid squares and spacious streets of this metropolis, often 
become the victims of the same disorders which afflict their poorer 
brethren. Norshould the momentous fact be overlooked, that the 
same causes which occasion a great amount of physical suffering 
to the laborer, and a high rate of mortality, at the same time 
impair his ability for self-support, increase taxation, and present 
almost insuperable obstacles to his social elevation, and moral and 
religious improvement. It would appear, therefore, that to place 
within the reach of the humblest in the community the elevating 
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influences of healthy and attractive homes, is an object not only de- 
serving the special attention of our city government, but which 
should be regarded as one of the most interesting and useful efforts 
of benevolence.” 

* * * * * * * * * 


“The resident poor in the first ward have doubled since 1846; 
and, according to the estimate of the missionary, there are now 
within its limits, of that class needing relief, not less than ten 
thousand persons. Yet it has not been found, that any special 
provision of tenements has been made for this mass of indigent 
population. 

‘‘In the upper wards, there are some habitations for the labor- 
ing classes, where their wants and comforts have been regarded, 
and in which it is possible to maintain the decencies of life. 
Generally, however, they are inferior in size and structure to those 
already considered. Crazy old buildings—crowded rear tenements 
in filthy yards—dark, damp basements—leaky garrets, shops, out- 
houses, and stables converted into dwellings, though scarcely fit 
to shelter brutes—are the habitations of thousands of our fellow- 
beings, in this wealthy Christian city.” 
* * * * * * * * * 

‘“‘But the most objectionable habitations are the cellars, in some 
instances six feet under ground—which have to be baled out after 
every rain storm—and are so damp as to destroy health—so dark 
as to prevent industry—and so low that ventilation is impossible. 
Though utterly unavailable for any other use, they are rented at 
rates which ought to procure comfortable dwellings, to persons 
who have become as debased in character, as the condition is de- 
grading in which they live.” 

The following extract from the annual report of the same 
society, for the year 1857, will show that in the four years which 
had elapsed since the former report, the evils referred to had not 
been removed: 

“ But if some of the numerous causes of poverty and wretched- 
ness are fairly attributable to the follies or vices of the poor, there 
are others of a different nature which from their importance de- 
serve special consideration. Of this class are— 

1. Defective dwellings, 
2. Cellar residences, 
3. Insufficient sewerage and drainage, 
4, Filthy streets, 
and others which cannot be embraced in this work. 

The board being profoundly impressed with the truth, that no 
real or permanent amelioration of the condition of the poor in this 
city can be effected, but with the removal of the abovenamed 
evils, they feel called upon to give them greater prominence than 
they have hitherto received. These evils in the aggregate are 
very formidable, and of a kind which it is impossible for the poor 
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and laboring classes themselves to remove; and as it will subse- 
quently appear, that they seriously impair, not only the comfort, 
health, and morals of the poor, but to a greater or less extent the 
health, morals, and general interests of the community; the duty 
of efforts to effect their removal, is too obvious to be disputed. 
The Board, therefore, offer no apology for introducing them into 
this report, as they come directly in the line of its chartered 
objects, which are ‘‘ To improve the moral and physical condition 
of the poor.” 

From the report of the same society, for the year 1857, the 
committee extract the following passage, for the purpose of pre- 
serving an interesting table, which illustrates, in an international 
aspect, the subject under discussion. It presents the question 
which so deeply affects the welfare and the reputation of the city 
of New York, in a point of view that ought to fix the attention of 
every intelligent citizen. While as a nation we rank first, in 
regard to health, among nine of the great nations of the earth, 
yet as a city, our vaunted metropolis stands last, in this respect, 
among eight of the populous cities of the world. 

‘The people of the United States are, probably, the healthiest 
in the world. The annual deaths are one and one-half per cent 
of the population, whilst the ratio of deaths in this city is about 
the average of most European cities. The following tabular 
exhibit of the annual mortality in some of the principal countries 
and cities of Europe, will illustrate and confirm the statement: 

“The mortality of London is 25 in 1,000. 

b Berlin is 25 in 1,000. 
- Turin is 26 in 1,000. 
Mf Paris is 28 in 1,000. 
s Genoa is 31 in 1,000. 
s Lyons is 33 in 1,000. 
ag Hamburg is 36 in 1,000. 
ss New York is 38 in 1,000. 
“The mortality of different countries is: 
“In the United States 15 in 1,000. 


In England 23 in 1,000. 
In Denmark 23 in 1,000. 
In France 23.5 in 1,000. 
In Holland 24 in 1,000. 
In Sweden 24 in 1,000. 
In Prussia 28 in 1,000. 
In Austria 31 in 1,000. 
In Russia 36 in 1,000. 


“Tf, therefore, the ratio of mortality is any criterion of the 
condition of the laboring classes, which constitute a large propor- 
tion of the population, then our tables of mortality show that 
there are few cities where the improvement of the physical state 
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of the inhabitants is more needed that in our own. We have no 
statistics of wretchedness, such as have been officially gathered 
up in some European cities; yet it is not the less certain that 
New York suffers as much, if not more, from a disregard of sani- 
tary economy, and what may be termed the science of common 
life, than, probably most European cities.” 

The whole of this question was presented to the Legislature, at 
great length and with marked ability, in the report of a select 
committee of the Assembly, document 205, March 9, 1857. The 
facts and arguments which it contains are well deserving of a 
careful consideration. The committee extract the following pas- 
sages from that report, for the purpose of showing to what a 
magnitude this evil has grown: 


‘Now, in the building heretofore mentioned as Manhattan place, 
there are ninety-six apartments, and they were inhabfted, when 
visited, by one hundred and forty-six families, numbering in all 
five hundred and seventy-seven persons. Computing this aggregate 
of tenantry by the area of space occupied, we find an average of 
siz persons to a room of 12 by 10 feet in dimensions. Out of 
seventy-siz houses examined in one district, (the 10th,) the average 
number of persons occupying them was seventy to a house, or eight 
to a room 12 by 14 feet square. In one block or series of build- 
ings visited, two hundred fumilies, (averaging five persons to a 
family,) were confined, without ventilation, proper light, or con- 
veniences for obtaining water. In another building examined, 
erghty-five apartments contained three hundred and ten persons, and 
all the rooms were not rented. If such aggregations of human 
life, amid filth, vermin, disease and destruction, may not be aptly 
termed “laboratories of poison,” there is no fitting term whereby 
to designate them. 

‘Hundreds of the miserable occupants of these establishments 
dwell in cellars, over five feet, as we have noticed, below the 
street level. In many parts of the city, on sunken lands, and 
where the sewerage is incomplete, these underground rooms are 
sometimes submerged by the drainage of heavy rains. In some, 
this annoyance is constant, and the bricks or wooden floors, (where 
flooring remains,) are continually oozing with mouldy damp. 
Constant rheumatic affections, hip complaints, and affections of 
the bowels, are prevalent among the occupants. Instances have 
been known of the confinement of females on beds raised by a few 
bricks from th@ water which flooded the floor beneath. Is it sur- 
prising that thousands of children die at the earliest period, in 
such wretched holes and burrowing places? 

“The quantity of air consumed by the lungs of a human adult in 
a minute is half a cubic foot. At least a dozen times this amount 
is required at the same time to permeate the system, after per- 
forming which function it becomes corrupt, and is emitted in the 
form of carbonic acid gas, a poison. How long will it require for 
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five or six persons, in a room twelve feet square, to consume all 
the vitality of the air within it, supposing that vital air had ever 
entered such a place? Not more than half an hour. And all 
the air breathed thereafter by the five or six persons, while they 
remained in the room, with doors closed and without ventilators, 
would be what they had previously exhaled ; in other words, they 
would breathe poisoned air over and over again. Apply this 
computation to a tenant house, containing from two hundred to 
a thousand persons, with exhalations from sinks, decaying matter 
and diseased bodies all around them, the whole hemmed in on all 
sides by high walks of a narrow court in a sultry summers day, 
and can we wonder if typhus or yellow fevers, cholera or small-pox 
should visit the “laboratory” in search of ammunition ?”—pp. 32, 
33, 34. 

The following passage appears as a note in the same report; 
and it is ifitroduced here for the purpose of showing that in the 
judgment of a public officer, well qualified by position and experi- 
ence to ascertain and declare the truth, the evils complained of 
do exist, involving imminent danger to the public health, and as 
a consequence, that a remedy ought to be provided : 

‘Mr. G. W. Morton, the present able and vigilant city inspec- 
tor, says, in speaking of this subject: ‘It is from the narrow 
streets, alley-ways and courts, that the poisonous gases, creations 
arising from accumulated filth and decaying vegetable and animal 
matter, are sent forth, and it is in these localities that death reaps 
his most abundant harvest. It is in such localities that the 
cholera originated in this city, and where experience has warned 
us every epidemic finds its greatest number of victims.’ In refer- 
ence to the tenant houses themselves, the city inspector expresses 
hope that the labors of this investigating committee and their 
results,’ will present such suggestions as will prove of utility to 
remedy the defects now existing.” 

The committee are of opinion that the reforms which they 
deem essential under this branch of the subject referred to them, 
may be effected by a judiciously framed code of city ordinances, 
imposing restrictions on the manner of constructing dwelling 
houses, and providing, also, for a salutary supervision over the 
conduct of occupants; and they propose therefore to confer on 
the city government adequate powers to accomplish those objects. 

While the investigations of the committee have been mainly 
directed to that class of persons most endangered in health by 
the crowded condition of cities, they cannot overlook the fact 
that there are other serious evils of similar character, requiring 
immediate remedy, and to which other classes better situated in 
life are also constantly exposed. It is the want of proper ventila- 
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tion in those public buildings in which assemblages of people 
constantly convene in the performance of their civil, religious and 
political duties. 

The court rooms of the city are proverbially unhealthy, and 
valuable lives have been sacrificed in consequence of the bad air 
which prevails in them during the transaction of public business. 
The offices attached to them are equally liable to objection, and 
even the churches during a crowded service, in many instances, 
are almost insufferable from the heat and impurity of the internal 
alr. 

These remarks are also especially applicable to many of the 
school houses of recent construction in cities, in which, from the 
neglect of all the known principles of sanitary science, neither 
good air nor a proper degree of heat can ever be preserved, and 
as a necessary consequence, the health of teachers and pupils is 
constantly endangered if not permanently injured. 

The committee might go further and state it as their opinion, 
that many of the finest mansions of modern date, in the most 
admired avenues of the Metropolis, are constructed without 
regard to scientific ventilation and the proper introduction of 
light aud heat. Thus the subtle poison of decomposed and 
unwholesome air is continually doing its work in the crowded 
city, characterizing the generality of its diseases, and plainly 
registering its effects in the bills of mortality. How far legisla- 
tion can reach these cases must be left to the wisdom of the 
Legislature, but there can be no doubt that its action is not only 
desirable but necessary, in regulating the construction of those 
edifices which are erected for public purposes and at the public 
expense. Every life that is lost in these places is a reproach to 
a humane and enlightened community, and as science was never 
more active or certain than now, in pointing out what are the 
demands of health, and what laws affect the prolongation of life, 
and what the decrease of human physical infirmities, we are not 
without the requisite knowledge of the proper measures to be 
taken to add to the sum of human happiness. 

The testimony and appendix to this report will be found to 
embrace facts and opinions from the most reliable sources open 
to the committee, and they desire that the whole should be read 
and carefully considered. In addition to’ the professional 
opinions and intelligent views of the most eminent of the medical 
practitioners, residing in New York, there will be found many 
valuable suggestions from men distinguished in other branches of 
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burgh, formerly a member of the health of towns commission, in 
England, are deserving of the highest consideration. In all that 
relates to the connection of the physical sciences with civil 
architecture, there is no higher authority than Dr. Reid, whose 
life has been devoted to the practical adaptation of the principles 
of science to the useful arts, and especially to those which affect 
health and human life. 

Mr. Egbert L. Viele, a civil and topographical engineer of skill 
and experience, has submitted an interesting statement in regard 
to the original topographical formation of the island of Manhattan, 
in view of what he deems the urgent necessity of preserving a 
system of under-drainage in connexion with the natural water 
courses. The map which Mr. Viele has prepared in illustration 
of these views is admirably designed and executed, and adds force 
and effect to his suggestions. The committee trust that the state- 
ments of this competent engineer will receive the attention due to 
this important and little understood branch of the subject under 
notice. 

A very useful paper accompanied by map and drawings, has 
been submitted by Messrs. Nowlan and Burke, civil engineers, 
proposing an improved mode of removing from the wharves and 
slips of the city the deposits of street manure and garbage dis- 
charged from the sewers, and which also prevent the currents of 
foul air from the sewers into the residences with which they con- 
nect. The committee were also favored with an ably drawn 
exposition of the present condition of tenement houses, and the 
evils resulting from their mismanagement, by Mr. A. J. H. Duganne, 
formerly a Member of Assembly, and the author of the report 
before referred to on the same subject. This paper is full of prac- 
tical information in reference to the existing mode of constructing 
and occupying such dwellings. 

The committee refer to these several portions of the testimony 
in the hope that its importance as a whole may attract the atten- 
tion of the members of the Legislature, whose action is invoked in 
regard to measures which it affects. 

The bill which accompanies this report embraces the general 
provisions which seem to be rendered necessary to enable the 
authorities of the city of New York to correct a fast growing evil. 
Much of their success under any legislation will depend on the 
spirit in which the duty devolved on them is discharged, and on 
the vigilance, capacity and fidelity of the functionaries employed 
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in the work of reform. This subject now deeply agitates the 
minds of the people of that city; and public sentiment calls loudly 
for the adoption of some active and efficient remedial measures. 
The committee have discharged their duty in presenting as con- 
cisely as possible their views as to the extent of the evil com- 
plained of, and the measures which promise the most immediate 
and effectual relief. It remains for the Legislature to take such 
action thereon as in their judgment is demanded by a due regard 
for the public good. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN C. MATHER, 
SMITH ELY, Jr., 
RICHARD SCHELL, 
JOHN DOHERTY, 


BENJ. BRANDRETH. 
Avgany, January 31, 1859. 
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The committee met at the office of Hon. Richard Schell, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, N. Y., on Thursday, October 14, 1858, and 
organized by electing Hon. Smith Ely, Jr., Chairman, and appoint 
ing a clerk and sergeant-at-arms. 

Notices were directed to be sent to several gentlemen, inviting 
them to appear before the committee on various days, to present 
their views and opinions in reply to the following interrogatories : 


Ist. Do you regard the condition of the health of this city as inferior to 
that of other large cities in this country or in Europe ? 

2d. Are you prepared to assign reasons and causes, and to give authori- 
ties for your opinions on this subject ? 

3d. Are you prepared to suggest remedies for existing evils in connection 
with the public health ? 


In response to such invitations the following testimony and 
communications were, from time to time, received. 


*TESTIMONY. 


‘TESTIMONY OF DR. JOHN H. GRISCOM. 


Friday, October 22, 1858. 


On Friday, October 22d, 1858, the committee met for the purpose of 
hearing statements from medical gentlemen requested to appear before it, 
in answer to the general propositions already submitted. 

Dr. Joun H. Griscom was the first gentleman called upon for informa- 
tion. He proceeded to address the committee as follows: 

Gentlemen—I have always esteemed this subject as one of the most 
important that can be legislated upon. I regard government as instituted 
for the protection of the lives of the people. Life is one of the first sub- 
jects mentioned in the Declartion of Independence as belonging particularly 
to the care of government—‘‘ Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
I do not know what that means, if it is not the protection of the lives of the 
people against any approaches whatever, whether from internal or external 
causes of disease, or any other source that can he named. And as I believe 
that the strength of an individual depends upon his own health, so I believe 
that the strength of a State depends upon the health of the people who col- 
lectively compose it. Hence I have given to this subject, for many years, a 
great deal of attention; I have studied it for several other reasons and con- 
siderations, and in a variety of ways. I have had correspondence with 


* This testimony was taken in stenographic short-hand, by William and Finlay Ander- 
son, New York. 
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various parts of the world, and have had communication iu various ways 
with numerous individuals. Thus I have gathered a great deal of material 
illustrating the condition and health of communities in various parts of this 
country and of Europe. But it is difficult to arrange this matter so as to 
present it in such a concise form, that those who are not accustomed to its 
investigation may see its whole bearing at a glance. A professional indi- 
vidual, of course, has it all arranged in his own mind, but it is difficult for 
him to present it in such a way that a non-professional man would see what 
he is particularly aiming at. But I suppose the best way is to take these 
questions serzatim, and illustrate my affirmative answer with what materials 
I have, presenting it in as condensed a manner as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The first question is, 

‘*Do you regard the condition of the health of this city as inferior to that 
of other large cities in this country or in Europe 2” 

Having answered this question categorically in the affirmative, I propose 
now to prove it. ‘There are two ways in which the health of this city is to 
be estimated. One is by comparison with the health of other cities ; and 
the other is by comparison with itself. I propose first to consider it in 
comparison with itself, at different periods. That is a very easy matter to 
do in one way: If we know the number of deaths in this city, and what its 
population is, it is very easy by the rule of three to ascertain what the pro- 
portion of deaths is to the population. The only difficulty in the way of 
settling that question satisfactorily, is the possible incorrectness of the 
census. We know precisely the number of deaths, for no dead body is al- 
lowed to be buried without a certificate. The only question therefore, is, 
Is the census of the population correct? There have been charges made 
against the census-takers, that they have not properly performed their duty, 
but I believe that the number which they record cannot vary much from 
the truth. It might, perhaps, vary 2,000 or 3,000, or even 10,000, but that 
would not make any essential difference in the calculation to which we are 
to devote our attention at present. Assuming it to be correct, [ have a 
table here showing that the mortality of the.city of New York has been in- 
creasing from the year 1804 to the year 1857 ina regular, almost a geomet- 
rical gradation. he increase has been nearly double. In 1810 it was one 
in 46 49-100—say 463 of the population, while in 1854 it was one in 
22 05-100. This is to be explained partly by the fact that in 1854 we had 
the cholera here. But look at the actwal mortality! In 1850 there were 
but 15,377 deaths, while in 1854 there were 28,568, and the deaths by 
cholera in the latter year were only 2,509. Thus there has been an increase 
of 13,191 in four years, and how is that to be accounted for 2 

Mr. ScurLL—Does not the emigration to this country add very much 
to this increase ? 

A. I will explain that; it did not for that particular year. On the 
other hand the population was greatly reduced that year because so many 
thousand people fled the city; so that the actual proportion of deaths to 
the population was much greater than one in twenty-two; it was probably 
one in twenty or one in eighteen. Viewing it in any light, the mortality 
was very extraordinary at that time; and I doubt whether it was exceeded 
in any city in the world, even in New Orleans. 

T have thus compared it with itself in that respect. Let us now enquire 
in this connection what this mortality arises from? The diseases of which 
people die are divided into two classes. First. Those that are due to 
external circumstances, unconnected with the individual or with his domestic 
circumstances. Second. Those which result from internal domiciliary causes. 

The internal domiciliary causes of disease are those over which we have 
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entire control, which we can absolutely prevent, and which in many places 
of good sanitary condition never exist. Several of these I will mention; 
and I am sustained in this judgment by the assent of my associates in the 
profession, before whom I have presented the following tabular statement 
in the Academy of Medicine: 


TABLE No. 1. 


Ratio of Mortality to the Population in New York for each decimal 
period from 1804 to 1857. 


DISEASES DUE TO DOMICILI- | 1804 1811 1821 1831 1841 1851 
ARY CIRCUMSTANCES. to 1810. | to 1820. | to 1830./ to 1840. | to 1850. | to 1857. 
One One One One One One 
death in | death in| death in | death in | death in | deathin 
Cholera infantum, ..-..seeecceveere 603 | 1,290 | 1,078 882 663 569 
Cholera, morbusy, . soci -cceitede veces 11,000 | 4,500] 8,300 | 9,300 | 7,424 5,887. 
MYEUET Ooi iaisieiaismpinisiaiae cian '<. sage al wos CU00n | sasguoe| oleate | ssO4iull aaa 892 
DJYSCDUGLY cess sete es bielccced vere eee 2,743 898 |} 1,106 | 2,077 815 893 
Convulsions, . 2.2. ew eevee cree cc eces 539 585 584 432 415 356 
Erysipelas, ....2+eeeeseseeeeev eres! 32,000 | 33,500 | 11,857 | 11,739 | 3,018 4,250 
Dropsey of the head,........ escecee 3,695) 1,273 809 784 715 689 
Marasmus and atroph, ...-+--+++++- 960 | 1,800 932 982 690 450 
Scarlatina,......... Gieieh ciaieieht's ain eiaiate 19,200 | 50,000 3,320 954 1,671 136 
INES SESH Mii creaicl= <ials «n'a alsie'eicin's’e./0i0 ecb i6 VOOTIE: (Asbo tl 2, 0008\aka Donn lee aoOle 2,226 
Whooping cough, ...-.+eeeeeeeeeeee 2,461 | 1,649 | 2,000 | 2,109 | 2,688 2,625 
Pneumonia, ...... Sree aiaisins sis Age tiC 897 613 709 556 519 . 558 
PULSES, lc !alom aiolerafertie vie be) n'ete ase 210 165 207 201 218 2386 
Inflammation of bowels and stomach,) 2,604 2,096 1,383 1,179 825 1,157 
Berofula, ...-+sececceeseceveceeeee| 24,000 | 10,000 | 13,683 | 18,500 | 5,800 4,436 
*Premature and still births, ...+.... 1,523 867 610 540 385 341 


TABLE 2. 
Whole number of deaths from Congestion of Brain. 


From 1804 to 1819, inclusive, (15 years,)........-...-e.+ese+2+ NONE 
“1820 to 1838, © (USiyeara;) it. .ictnzd deld. Ss eaten 50 
“© 1839 to 1852, * (14 syearss) ... owe Lakiiwwhintee ofaak Dome 
«1853 to 1855, * (Spears, kal... 2S. .dulga ieee « wale eT 


Cholera Infantum.—There is an increase of mortality from that disease 
of 250 per cent since 1820; that is the proportionate, not the absolute 
inerease. This is a disease peculiar to cities. 

Diarrhea shows an increase of 100 per cent. 

Erysipelas is well known to be a disease most peculiarly due to local 
circumstances, especially in the atmosphere of crowded hospitals, where 
effluvia of various kinds are emitted. 

Mr. Maraer—The popular sentiment is the other way. 

Dr.’ Grrscom—lIt is mixed in that respect, but it does prevail in crowded 
and ill ventilated buildings, and it sometimes breaks out as endemic, for it 
one of that class of diseases. 

Mr. ScueLt—Don’t you think that the existence of defective pipes rup- 
ning to the sewers has the effect to produce erysipelas ? 

A. Of course, that is one of the sources of disease. It is due to the 
imperfect connection of the drain pipes. 

Q. Is that the experience of the profession, too ? 

A. It is. They are said to experience that in London very much at the 
present time. 


* No premature births reported. 
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Marasmus is caused by foul air and bad diet. 

Scarlatina.—There are circumstances which control the prevalence of 
acarlatina, which are purely meteoric ; but in crowded and badly ventilated 
habitations the patient is almost sure to die. But where there are abun- 
dance of pure air and water, scarlatina is not a very difficult disease to treat. 

Mr. ScuoELL—It prevails mostly among children ? 

A. Almost all who have it are children, 

Q. Hasn’t swill milk some influence in producing it ? 

A. Its extension is principally caused by foul air. 

Q. Don’t you think swill milk has a tendency to help it along ? 

A. Oh, that is true, undoubtedly. It depreciates the tone of the body, 
and assists the diseases in their action. Impure diet aggravates every disease. 

Q. But it has more effect upon children, because they have not arrived 
at that age that they can stand it ? 

A. Most unquestionably. Now, to show that there is some truth in all 
this idea of there being a great increase of mortality in those diseases which 
are preventable, allow me to read the results of a few diseases which are 
not preventable, which are due not to external circumstances, but simply to 
personal causes. You will find that the ratio holds the same with a different 
population, and if there is any variation, it is due to accidental circumstances, 
such as the condition of the person’s hereditary predisposition, &c. The 
following is the statement : 


TABLE 3. 


Ratio of mortality to the population of New York, for each decennial 
period from 1804 to 1857. 


Diseases not due 1804 to 1811 to 1821 to 1831 to 1841 to 1851 to 
to domiciliatory 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. eto 
circumstances. one in one in one in one in one in onein 

Apoplexy,..... 3,428 2,140 2,974 2.455 1,192 1,739 

Epilepsy, ..... 16,000 25,000 18,444 14,209 9,763 13,405 

a 1,078 1,162 1,170 1,579 1,606 1,115 


In congestion of the brain, there is one of the most remarkable facts ad- 
duced, which astonished me, as it must astound every one who investigates 
the matter. (See Table 2.) Congestion of the brain is very much the same 
disease as water on the brain. 

Mr. Scurtt—What is the cause of it, Sir ? 

A. It is a disease of infancy, and is caused by local, domiciliary cireum- 
stances—foul air, bad diet, &c. It ought to be classed with “ dropsy of 
the brain.” 

Thus I have compared New York with itself in different periods, by 
reference to the mortality of its population—its general mortality and the 
mortality from particular diseases. If that is not enough to demonstrate 
the unsalubrious condition of the city, and that there are certain causes 
pressing upon the people which produce unnecessary sickness and premature 
death, to satisfy the committee, I am prepared to go further and convince 
them that New York is, to much extent, peculiar in this respect. There is 
some corroboration of this statement in the report made for 1857, of the 
leading statistics of the five Dispensaries of New York. The whole num- 
ber of patients treated in those five institutions, in 1857, was 121.685 
This is an amount of sickness which is in itself appalling ; and yet it _ 
among only one class of our population—the poorer—and only a portion of 
that class. These differ most from the particular diseases to which I haye 
referred. 

In regard to small pox, the tables show that the disease, which is well 
known can be entirely prevented, has been rapidly on the increase for many 
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years past. Look at the following table which I have prepared from the 
official records : 


TABLE 4. 
SMALL POX. 

From 1804 to 1823, inclusive, the average number of deaths per an. was 45 
“« 1824 to 1833, ; * 7 126 
“1834 to 1843, if - a 184 
‘“« 1844 to 1857, : eS 480 

And in the first six months of the present year there were........... 425 


This disease can be eradicated. We dispel it from our own families, 
because we are careful that our children are vaccinated, and many are ac- 
customed to be vaccinated once in seven, or once in fourteen years. I infer 
that there were ten times the number of cases that there were deaths. 
Different institutions give us very different results of mortality from small 
pox. At the Small Pox Hospital, on Blackwell’s Island, the mortality has 
been 25 per cent, while at the Marine Hospital it has been only 4 per cent. 
I have taken what I estimate a fair average rate of mortality, in the city 
generally, and my professional friends agree with me that it is about 10 per 
cent, which gives us 4,250 as the number of cases in the first half of the 
present year. Small pox leaves its mark; if it does not destroy life, it de- 
stroys beauty. 

With reference to the comparison of New York with other cities I havea 
few returns which are remarkable. Let us goto London. London in 1665 
had a population just about equal to what New York has now, or a little 
less perhaps. That year, London lost by the plague, nearly 70,000 people, 
and more than 30,000 besides by ordinary diseases. There were more than 
100,000 deaths that year. But the ordinary mortality in London that 
year as I have said, was about 30,000, and ours in 1857 was 23,000, and 
while the mortality of London was worse from ordinary causes, it lost about 
70,000 by the plague. It is impossible to conceive in what condition the 
residences of London must have been. This great mortality may be traced 
to underground residences, narrow and filthy streets, &c., though I consider 
the former the most potential cause. If you can imagine New York to be 
in such a condition, it will give you a very good idea of its sanitary state. 
But happily Providence interfered to save the city from a repetition of the 
terrible pestilence, by the great fire, which burned that very part of the 
city where the calamity had most prevailed, leaving scarcely a stick behind. 
Sanitary science was then unknown in London, but after the fire the au- 
thorities became aroused to the necessity of having better regulations, and 
in re-building the city; the streets were made wider and much improye- 
ment was made in the domiciliary arrangements of the people, especially of 
the lower classes. Within the last 25 years it has taken a wider range, 
and investigations have been instituted by Dr. Playfair, Dr. D. B. Reid, 
(now of this city), and others. The population of London is now over two 
millions, and the mortality has greatly decreased in comparison with the 
population. The tables are completely turned both there and here, espe- 
cially within the last ten years, but in reverse directions. The mortality 
of London during the past ten years was one in forty to the population, 
while in New York there was during the same period, an average of one to 
thirty. We have sections of New York which are very bad, but I suppose 
that few cities in the world can present a worse class of population than do 
some parts of London, although sanitary regulations have been carried into 
them. I mean the whole Metropolitan district which contains the two 
millions of people. The health officer of the city of London, Dr. Lethoby, 
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reports the mortality of all England as at the rate of 22.8 per thousand 
of the population, and in the city of London 22.3, so that there is a life 
in every two thousand of the population saved in favor of the city of Lon- 
don, and in the very centre of it. 

Mr. ScueLt—That is owing to the medical profession being large in the 
centre of London ? 

A. It is owing to the sanitary condition of the city being regulated bet- 
ter. The new health laws show what reforms have been instituted. There 
is there now a perfect sanitary system, conducted entirely by medical men. 
In 1856 the mortality in London was one in 45. In Philadelphia, 
for the same year it was one in 44.5. The Board of Health of Philadelphia 
have a very different system of government from what we have in the city 
of New York. There are several medical men in that Board. Providence, 
Bhode Island is shown to be one of the healthiest cities in the world ; cer- 
tainly the healthiest in this country. 

The city of Boston is peculiarly well situated for drainage, &c., it being 
very hilly. The following table shows the influences of the different years 
from 1810 to 1839 upon the number of deaths in Boston, distinguishing 
the males from the females, and the still-born, and the proportion to the 
population : 


TABLE 5. 
[oe Se EES TT Late dee 
Deaths. Proportion to 
population. 


Years.| Population. 


Males neo! *nee.| Total. Still Total. | One in |Percent. 
born. 
1811 | 34.255 373 375 a 748 46 794. 45 2.18 
1812 | 35.250 236 NE et GE 5 633 48 681 55 1.85 
1813 | 36.264 | 416 334 | 482 750 36 736 48 2.06 
1814 | 37.269 367 328 | +39 695 32 727 53 1.86 
1815 | 38.274 407 433 | —16 830 21 851 46 2.16 
1816 | 39.279 440 433 +7 873 31 904 45 2.29 
1817 | 40.284 453 422 | +31 875 33 908 46 2.17 
1818 | 41.288 486 439 | +47 927 46 971 44 2.23 
1819 | 42.293 423 366 | +57 789 89 878 53 1.86 
1820 | 43.298 505 509 —& 1° 1014 89 | 1103 42 2.31 
Mean. 415.6 | 397.6 | +180 | 813.2 | 47.1 | 860.3 47 2.09 
1821 | 46.295 678 643 | +35 | 1321 99 | 142 5 ; 
1822 | 49.291 570 518 | +52 | 1088 115 1203 iB 220 
1823 | 52.288 531 514. | +17 | 1045 109 | 1154 50 1.99 
1824} 55.284 623 585 | +38 | 1208 89 | 1297 45 2.18 
1825 | 58.281 692 670 | +22 | 1362 88 | 1450 42 2.33 
1826 | 58.903 623 544 | 479 | 1167 87 | 1254 50 1.98 
1827 | 59.525 | 495 | 444 | 451 | 939 83 | 1022 | 63 | 1.57 
1828 | 60.147 603 556 | +47 | 1159 74 | 1933 51 1.62 
1829 | 60.769 | 600 | 556 | +44 | 3156 65 | 1221 | 52 | 1.90 
1830 | 61.392 532 493 | +4139 | 1025 100 | 1125 59 1.66 
Mean. 594.7 | 552.3 | 4424 [1147.0 | 90.9 [1237.9 | 49 | 2.05 
1831 | 64.824 676 677 a ED eet m1 | 1424 47 2.08 
1832 | 68.276 840 835 +5 | 1675 86 | 1761 40 | 2.45 
1833 | 71.780 679 695 | —16 | 1374 102 | 1476 52 1.91 
1834 | 75.160 765 675 | —10 | 1440 114 | 1554 52 1.91 
1835 | 78.603 991 828 | +163 | 1819 95 | 1914 43 2.31 
1836 | 79.464 831 817 | +14 | 1648 122 | 1770 48 2.07 
1837 | 80.325 875 868 or tas 100 | 1843 46 2.16 
1838 | 81.186 937 862 | +75 | 1799 121 | 1920 45 2.21 
1839 | 82.215 863 859 | +241 | 1722 141 | 1863 44 2.93 
Mean | 745.7 | 711.6 | +241 p4o7-3 | 95.2 (1552.5 | 45 | 2.44 


a RR RR 
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‘The preceding table, being the first compiled from the printed bills of 
mortality, presents a general view of the number of deaths each year, from 
1811 to 1839, distinguishing the males from the females. The still-born, 
having never lived, are excluded from the number of deaths in all correct 
bills of mortality, and are here placed in a separate column. The popula- 
tion at the different enumerations, and the estimated population for the 
intervening years, and the ratio which the deaths bear to the population, 
are given. The least mortality in one year was in 1827, being 939, one in 
63, or 1.57 per cent; and the greatest in 1821, being 1,321, one in 35, or 
2.85 per cent. The average annual deaths were 813, from 1811 to 1830, 
one in 47, or 2.09 per cent; 1,147 from 1821 to 1830, one in 49, or 2.05 
per cent; and 1,552 from 1831 to 1839, one in 46, or 2.14 per cent, show- 
ing a small increase in the force of mortality.”’ 

Mr. SchrLL—Boston is now a great deal worse than it was fifteen years 
ago, because there is a greater number of inhabitants there. 

Mr. Marmner—Can you compare New York with any other European 
cities. 

Dr. Griscom—I have no returns except from Liverpool. There was 
there an extraordinary result from cleaning out the cellars, which reduced 
the mortality exceedingly. 

‘In Liverpool, where, prior to 1847, there was nearly 14,000 cellars 
occupied or ready for occupation as residences, the dwellers in them suffered 
from fever in a proportion of 35 per cent greater than the rest of the work- 
ing population. An act of parliament prohibiting cellar residences in that 
city took effect January 1, 1847, at which time the cellar population formed 
twelve per cent of the population of a certain district. The cholera which 
raged previously to the clearance of the cellars carried off upwards of 500 
of the inhabitants of the district. The enforcement of the act reduced the 
cellar population to two per cent, or one-sixth; the next epidemic of cholera 
caused only 94 deaths in the same district, though the whole number of 
victims throughout the borough, from each epidemic was nearly alike, The 
cellar population of New York is believed to be nearly 25,000. 

Mr. Marner—Have you got any returns from Paris ? 

A. I have not, but I can furnish you with the sanitary regulations of 
that city. 

Mr. Scuett—I wonld suggest that the sanitary regulations of Paris and 
Providence, R. I., be given to the committee. 

Dr. Griscom—I have also the sanitary laws of London, with the qua- 
lifications of the officers, as defined by Statute. 

Gentlemen—I do not think it is necessary for me to detain the committee 
with any further statements in answer to the first question. 

Mr. ScurLit—Doctor, have you any means of arriving at the actual 
number of cases of sickness @ 

A. There is a rule by which it is ascertained. It was announced by 
Dr. Lyon Playfair that for every death, from whatever disease it might 
result, there were twenty-eight cases of sickness, so that for every 1,000 
deaths there will have been 28,000 cases of sickness. 

Q. But there is a much greater mortality in small-pox ? 

A. True; but you must understand that I speak of the aggregate num- 
ber of deaths from all diseases. 

Mr. Maroer-—Including small-pox ? 

A. Including everything. I made an examination for the purpose of 
ascertaining how near an approximation to this conclusion of Dr. Playfair 
the city would present. 

From an examination of the dispensary returns and deaths, I found it 
correct almost to a fraction. It is now accepted as an established rule. 
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The following table, though partial, is, I believe, a fair exhibit of the com- 
parative mortality of New York : 


TABLE 6. 
New York. Baltimore. Philadelphia. Boston. 
One in One in One in One in 

WROD ie aes’. Pe atin Wa eb cat 40.87 42.75 waft 6% 43 
MeO aie. HiectevardeS 39.74 50.12 vide hehe 
RAB cite ict die de Feat vive O0BD 41.81 soo Se sahebbé 
a ee eee 33.52 86.19 46.10 37.84 
NS aa helis G4. dadte oeerw a dat vi ea dae 40.45 Osi 
ENGIN. 5c -arw erie « Whialede ba wih Jide 43.61 
ee eee 22.5 BEA ys 88.10 bho 
BB06; 6. Cabrleiti-n sotetitle Ble ai.30 eBaiehe 47.81 39.88 
bison «ch Rhbtal Gelinas 28.67 Brera a 44.5 aad 
ED hi iins WP itn: dphtien Ville od 27.15 Sidhed ye ales oF 


I desire to put in a little additional matter in answer to the first ques- 
tion. It is with reference to a subject which does not perhaps prevail here 
in greater proportion than at other places; but here it is so extraordinary 
that it cannot be overlooked. I allude to the premature and still births in 
the city of New York. Of course the increase of population of a city is 
derived in great measure from its births as well as from its emigration, and 
whenever we lose a life it is so much loss to the city; and so if a life is 
prevented, it is also to be counteda loss; and I wish to show the committee 
what an extraordinary loss we sustain by the preventzon of life. 

(See ratio of premature and still births in table 1.) 

This great increase arises from two causes. The first is that the debili- 
tated and vitiated state of health of mothers forbids them carrying their 
children to the full term; and the second is immorality. It is impossible 
at present to tell what proportion of these cases is due to each of these 
causes, for we have no statistics ; but they could be obtained by an intelli- 
gent and active head of the Department. 

We come now to the second question : 

2d. Are you prepared to assign reasons and causes, and to give authorities 
for your opinions on this subject. 

Well, as there are various ways of ascertaining the comparative mortality, 
so there are various ways of finding out the causes of it. But the most 
essential are with the eyes and nose ; and if the gentlemen of the committee 
will allow me to accompany them in a carriage to some of the localities in 
this city, they will see what the causes are. If you will go, for example, 
through the block bounded by First and Second Avenues and Thirty-third 
and Thirty-fourth streets, you will find that the centre of the block is higher 
than the edges, and the water that falls upon it runs right down into the 
houses. 

Mr. MatHer—You mean that this is one of the main causes, but not the 
sole cause ? 

A. Yes! At every rain storm the water runs down into the cellar and 
basements of the houses. There is no other way for it to get out. The 
hydrants are placed in the area—one to every two houses,—and there is no 
manner of draining off the waste water, so that there is a continual slop in 
the yards and areas of these houses. To every two houses there is only 
one privy, which is contrary to law. These are almost universally over- 
flowing the surfaces. They are in the most filthy condition; the contents 
are often found in the yards, so that when walking through you would get 
your feet in it. The atmosphere is of the foulest kind, as the place cannot 
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be visited by winds unless they blow down from over the tops of the houses, 
and consequently there is a miasma continually filling up that great bowl. 
Nearly every room has a separate family in it, and all the children play in 
the yard, so that there are not, nor can there be, any healthy children in 
such a place. 

Mr. Matuer—Is there any other such locality ? 

A. Yes; there are hundreds of them. 

Mr. ScHELL—You can find similar places within half a mile from this 
City Hall. 

Dr. Griscom—I have here a report of a committee of the Association 
for improving the condition of the poor, showing the sanitary condition of 
the laboring classes in the city of New York, in 1853, with remedial sug- 
gestions, to which I call the attention of this committee, and from which J 
will make a few extracts, as follows: 

‘In the lower wards, there are thousands of poor persons, but com- 
paratively few buildings suitable for their accommodation. Most of the 
houses are those which were formerly occupied by the wealthy who have 
removed up town; and now in their dilapidated state, many of them are 
tenanted by miserably poor Irish and German emigrants. Large rooms 
have been divided by rough partitions, into dwellings for two or three 
families, each, perhaps, taking boarders, where they wash, cook, eat, sleep 
and die; many of them prematurely, for the circumstances in which they 
live make fearful havoc of health and life. And in addition, night lodgers, 
consisting of homeless men, women and children, are not unfrequent, who, 
for a trifling sum, are allowed temporary shelter. There, huddled together, 
like cattle in pens, the inmates are subjected to the most debasing influ- 
ences. Many of the dwellings, moreover, are out of repair; and the yards, 
from neglect of the sinks, in so vile a condition they can scarcely be step- 
ped into, without contracting filth of the most offensive kind. Yet, how- 
ever pent up or dirty these places, other things being equal, the rents are 
from 25 to 30 per cent higher than up town. The usual charges for single 
rooms, in the second or third stories, are from eight to twelve dollars a 
month ; and for basement or attic rooms, from four to six dollars a month. 
The premises are usually sub-let to tenants who pay in advance, by an Irish 
or German liquor seller, who manages to occupy the best apartments him- 
self, at their expense, and to pocket a considerable surplus. 

‘‘The resident poor in the first ward have doubled since 1846; and, 
according to the estimate of the missionary, there are now within its limits, 
of that class needing relief, not less than fifteen thousand persons. Yet it 
has not been found that any special provision of tenements has been made 
for this mass of indigent population.” 

The dwellings in many parts of the city are thus characterized : 

“Crazy old buildings ; crowded rear tenements in filthy yards; dark, 
damp basements, leaky garrets, shops, out-houses, and stables converted 
into dwellings, though scarcely fit to shelter brutes, are the habitations of 
thousands of our fellow-beings, in this wealthy christian city. But as facts 
will better exhibit their charcter than general descriptions, let them speak. 

‘Tn Oliver street, fourth ward, for example, is a miserable rear building, 
16 feet by 30, two stories and garret, three rooms on each of the first and 
second floors, and four in the attic; in all, ten small apartments, which 
contain fourteen families. The entrance is through a narrow, dirty alley, 
and the yard and appendages of the filthiest kind; yet the rent of the 
rooms averages one dollar and a half per week each, or $750 a year for the 
premises, which is at least 30 per cent on their value. In the same ward, 
there is a front and rear building, six stories above the basement, which 
contains 56 families, numbering 250 persons. In Cherry street, is a ‘‘ tene- 
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ment house,’ on two lots, extending back from the street about 150 feet, 
five stories above the basement, so arranged as to contain 120 families, or 
more than 500 persons. A small room and bed-room are allowed each 
family in this building, which is of the better class; but the direful con- 
sequences of imperfect ventilation and oyer-crowding are severely felt. 
There are, probably, in this ward, from 40 to 50 tenant houses, averaging 
24 families each.” 

‘*‘But the most objectionable habitations in this district are the cellars, 
in some instances six feet under ground, which have to be bailed out after 
every rain storm; and are so damp as to destroy health, so dark as to 
prevent industry, and so low that ventilation is impossible. Though utterly 
unavailable for any other use, they are rented at rates which ought to pro- 
cure comfortable dwellings, to persons who have become as debased in 
character as the condition is degrading in which they live. 

“Sub-letting is common in this ward, which increases rents about 25 
per cent. 

“In the fifth and most other wards, in order to improve every foot of 
ground, tenements are crowded together in pent up courts, which extend 
the whole length of the lots.” * * * * 

“One of these, for illustration, containing eight small apartments, with 
bed-rooms attached, each tenanted by a family at one dollar and a half per 
week, or $624 a year, was computed to yield an interest of‘ over 20 per 
cent on the investment, after paying for repairs, taxes and insurance. 
Another description of building, containing 25 families, on a lot 25 feet by 
100, and assessed at $6,500, yielded an annual income, exclusive of taxes, 
repairs, &c., of $1,950, or 30 per cent on the assessed value. Yet these 
exorbitant rents command but few comforts. Most of the tenements are 
filthy and wretched in the extreme, the direct tendency of which is to 
induce disease, lower moral character, and take away all thrift and care for 
decency and cleanliness. 

_ Inthe sixth ward, the manner in which many of the poor live, and the 
extent to which vice and degradation prevails, is too well known to require 
description. Many are in a condition incomparably worse than the hovel 
dwellers, where father, mother, children and swine, live and lodge together. 
These dens of squalid wretchedness, intemperance and filth, pay a rent 
which should afford the occupants comfortable homes. Four houses and 
lots, indiscriminately taken, valued at $40,500, contain 87 families, and 
rent for $6,000, or more than 17 per cent. Another lot, with a new five 
story building, contains 48 families, and rents for $3,892, or more than 26 
per cent. One block, by enumeration, was ascertained to contain 365 
families, numbering 1,562 persons ; average size of apartments 10 feet by 
12, the ceilings of some of which were too low to allow the inmates to 
stand erect. Many rooms were without fire-places, and so constructed that 
there was no possibility for the entrance or escape of air except by the 
door or crevices of the windows. The tenements, yards and sinks, were in 
a most filthy and disgusting condition ; in several places there were accu- | 
moulations of stagnant fluid, full of all sorts of putrefying matter, the 
effuvia from which was intolerable; and in addition to all this, most of 
the roofs were leaky, and the basements, after every rain, were flooded 
with filthy water. Yet, even these wretched tenements rent at from 5 to 
7 dollars per month.” 

In the eighth ward, ‘‘‘rotten row,’ as it is appropriately termed, in 
Laurens street, is one of these spots of poverty, filth and degradation 
which are scarcely surpassed by any other. * * * It consists of eight 
houses on either side of the street, fronting each other, with as many more 
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in the rear, containing in all about 250 families, and not less than 1,250 
persons, in a space of about 180 feet, by perhaps a depth of 50 feet on 
each side. The pestiferous stench and filth of these pent up tenements 
exceed description. ‘In one room,’ says a visitor, ‘six people are living, 
with hens scratching about on the bed. Every corner of these buildings 
is occupied, cellars and garrets. All the lower rooms and basements pay 
$4.50 a month for rent. If the statements of the people are correct, the 
rent of each house is about $480 per annum, which would give for this 
miserable block of buildings, front and rear, an annual return to the owner 
of $7,680.” 

Mr. Marner—Has there not been an improvement ‘in this state of 
things since the date of that report ? 

A.—I will answer that question by another quotation from that report, 
which is as follows: 

‘“A lot 60 by 100 feet, containing front and rear buildings, in which are 
fifty-eight rooms and bed-rooms; eighteen of them are 8 by 13, and the 
remainder 12 by 13 feet. The rents range from $4.50 to $6.50 each per 
month, always payable in advance, and yielding for the whole $3,600 per 
annum, which sum is estimated to be about fifty per cent on the investment. 
Another lot, 50 by 60 feet, contained twenty stables, rented for dwellings, 
at $15 a year each, the whole cost of which was only $600. An experi 
enced builder, long a resident in the ward, affirms that many of the worst 
class of houses pay an interest on their value of 100 per cent.” 

The committee need no argument to be convinced that when such pro- 
fits as these can be obtained, no improvement will voluntarily be made 
in these dwellings. 

The fourteenth annual report of the same association, made in 1857, and 
which is their latest report, gives the following comparative statement of 
the health in the London model houses, situated in different localities, with 
the health in other localities, and in the whole city : 


TABLE 7. 

““The average annual mortality among persons of all ages, 

at the potteries, Kensington, for five years, was ....... 40 in 1,000. 
Ditto, in the districts where the model houses are located,. 27.5 in 1,000 
Ditto, in all the model houses of the city,............-. 7.5 in 1,000, 
Mortality of children under ten years of age at potteries, 

SM IMEI en le Bier oats baie aho sain @ vin’ inal oleae si averen eee 109 in 1,000. 
Dito, in whole of Tiondon, $3.6 ose i aids 0% o steve BG it CE. 
eties te MIOder MOMSEN Ui sc Des ce ke Hos Seed 10 in 1,000. 


“Dr. Southwood Smith, who gives the above statistical information, 
remarks that if the whole of London had been as healthy as the model 
houses, there would have been an annual saving in the city of 23,000 lives. 
And Mr. Simon, the able medical officer of London, affirms that ‘of the 
52,000 deaths which annually occur in the metropolis, one-half might have 
been averted by available means, whilst the untold amount of acute suffer- 
ing and lingering disease, caused by neglect, is beyond calculation.’” 

This shows a saving of over 30 lives in the 1,000, by living in model 
houses. 

Mr. MatHeR—Do you know the character of these model houses ? 

A.—TI have seen them. 

Q.—What is their character ? 

A.—They are very much like one in this city situated on the block 
between Canal and Hester, and Elizabeth and Mott streets. That one is a 
good sample of what a tenant house should be, except that the ventilation 
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is not quite as good as it ought to be. Have I said enough on the subject 
of causes? In fact it is so extensive a subject that it would require a long 
time to present it fully to view. 

Mr. Maruer—There are some other causes of course, are there not ? 

A. Yes, but crowded houses with bad ventilation is one of the principal 
causes. 

Q. Will you give us a list of them? 

A. 1. Crowded tenants, without ventilation. 

2. Cellar residences, where nuisances preyail. 

3. The filth which collects, not only in the houses themselves, but also in 
the yards. 

4. The defective internal domiciliary arrangements of the houses, espe- 
cially as regards ventilation, warming, lighting and draining. 

Dr. SmirH here said—I was compelled to leave a respectable look- 
ing house in West Broadway, in consequence of a running sewer. A most 
abominable stench pervaded the neighborhood for hours, and drove me from 
the place. 

Dr. Griscom—There are thousands of such places in the city. There is 
one block up town where the owner is unknown, the property being in 
litigation, and where there are two or three different parties collecting 
rents ; and so the poor tenants are imposed upon, for there is no responsible 
landlord, and they cannot get any repairing done to the property. 

-Mr. Matner—That is an isolated case 1 suppose ? 

A. No, it isa very frequent occurence. The sub-landlord shields him- 
self in that way. | 

5. The next most potential cause is darkness. There are hundreds of 
rooms that are never reached by the sunlight. A mouldy smell always pre- 
vails in them. Go there blind-folded, when your olfactories are so as to 
appreciate it, and you will say ‘‘this house is never dry.”’ 

6. Then the filthy condition of the streets is a great cause of general 
sickness. The results produced by it in the human system, I regard as 
similar to those produced by the marshes in the western country. 

7. In the next place I should regard as a general cause of the sickness 
of New York, the ignorance of the poor population in reference to the laws 
of health, and in this matter they must be aided by government. I did not 
come prepared with a table of this kind, but I may perhaps improve this 
arrangement of causes, by alittle more reflection, and add it as a part of 
this communication. 

Mr. Marner—Are you through with the causes, doctor 2 
_ A. 8. There is one other cause which belongs to this branch of the 
subject, and that is the drinking of spirituous liquors. The drinking of bad 
rum is a potential cause. But allow me to say in partial extenuation of 
that habit, that there is a physiological reason for it in the poorer classes, 
I have said this publicly, and my views will be given in a more condensed 
form, by quoting what I said on that occasion, as follows: 

nA Atmospheri¢ air is to the animal system, a powerfnl stimulant as well 
as nutrient substance. In sufficient purity and copiousness, it imparts a 
sustaining and vivifying power unequaled by any other substance. Its 
vitalizing operations present one instance of the wonderful adaptations of 
natural things to each other, but it is singularly striking, because of the 
immediate and incessant dependence of animals upon it, for life and strength 
Air, when pure, gives a freshness and vigor, a tone to the neryous ats 
muscular parts of the system, productive of the highest degree of mental 
and physical enjoyment. Without the .tone thus imparted, the functions 
of the system become relaxed, and in addition, the animal spirits and 
feelings become depressed and uneasy. To relieve this condition, nature 
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instinctively seeks some stimulating means. Many feed on mental excite- 
ment—the stimulus of business with some, with others of society, with 
some of hope and expectation, keep alive the energies. But the farmer 
feeds his nervous and general strength on fresh air and wholesome labor. 
Artificial stimulus is not required by him, he does not feel its want, and 
has comparatively little relish for it. But the dwellers in the cellars, 
courts, and ill-ventilated garrets, depressed and prostrated by the want of 
the stimulus given by nature, unable to enjoy the feelings guaranteed by 
an unfailing abundance of oxygen, instinctively feel the want of a substi- 
tute ; they find it tn alcohol. The allurements held out by those dens of 
destruction, abounding on all sides, add temptation to instinct, and the 
child of ignorance and misfortune terminates his senses, and often his life, 
the victim of licentiousness and unnatural debauchery.” 

Mr. Ery—What do you suggest as a remedy, in accordance with the 
third question as follows : 

3. Are you prepared to suggest remedies for existing evils in connection 
with the public health ? 

A. Well, in one word I suggest as a remedy, ‘‘ remove these causes.’’ 
If you ask how they are to be removed, I say by legislation in the proper 
direction ; and that direction is indicated by science, by the example of 
other cities, and by common sense. Now, I have gone over a list of dis- 
eases which I have shown have been increasing in the city of New York, 
and adding very greatly to its mortality. These diseases, I have said, are 
preventable. There is no question about it at all. I can prevent them in 
my own house; I do prevent them there, and in the houses of my patients, 
where I haveauthority. They can just as easily be prevented in one house 
as another. 

Mr. Marner—Could you prevent them in the tenement houses you have 
described ? 

A. Certainly I could if I had the management and control of them, just 
as well as in any other house. 

Mr. ScueLtt—There is a statute law conferring authority upon the 
proper officers, to have these errors corrected ; why is it not exercised sir ? 
I would like to ask you that question. , 

Mr. ELy—(interposing)—Because I suppose, there is a limit to the 
power of the officials. 

Dr. Griscom—No, that is not the reason. Rather, the reason is be- 
cause the officers don’t know how to carry out those laws in the proper 
manner. 

Mr. ScuorLt—That is the best reason in the world. 

Dr. Griscom— Incompetency is the word. When an individual ap- 
pointed to an office of this kind is called to see a case of small pox that is 
said will prove fatal if not immediately attended to, if the health warden 
is the grocer on the corner, or a carman, it frightens him and he runs away. 

Mr. Scurtit—Doctor, we have a board of health here in which there 
are three physicians, and of which the city inspector is a member. 

Dr. Griscom.—The commissioners of health have nothing to do with 
the general health of the city, except that when a case of malignant disease 
is reported it is their duty to visit and examine it. But for the ordinary 
sanitary regulation of New York there is no medical man in office, and there 
has not been one in office for fifteen years. Since 1844 there has not been 
a medical man in the city inspector’s office. The board of health of the 
city of London is composed of practical men, and their chief medical officer 
is Dr. John Simon, one of the most distinguished physiologists of the day, 
recognized as such from his erudite papers on physiology and hygiene. It 
is rather remarkable that he holds the office, so arduous are his other duties ; 
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but he has taken hold of it vigorously. The city of London is divided into 
thirty-two districts, and over each of these districts there is a medical 
man. I have one of the reports emanating from these gentlemen. == 

Dr. Letheby, the officer of health of the city of London, states in his 
“ Report on the sanitary condition of the city of London,” for the quarter 
ending March 28, 1857, says that in some of the rooms of the haunts of filth 
and misery which it was his duty to visit, he found “ the atmosphere so 
close and unwholesome, infested with that peculiar fusty and sickening 
smell so characteristic of the filthy haunts of poverty,” that he * endeavored 
to ascertain by chemical means whether it did not contain some peculiar 
product of decomposition to which might be attributed its foul odor and its 
rare power of engendering disease.” He “ found that it was not only 
deficient in the due proportion of oxygen, but that it contained three tzmes 
the usual amount of carbonic acid, besides a quantity of aqueous vapor 
charged with alkaline matter that stunk abominably, doubtless the product 
of putrefaction and of the various foetid and stagnant exhalations that are 
given off from the unclean human body, and a pestilential scourge of dis- 
ease, the consequence of heaping human beings into such contracted 
localities.” 

Dr. R. Angus Smith, of Manchester, in his experiments on the azr and 
water of towns, has demonstrated ‘‘that the condensed air of a crowded 
room yields a deposit of a thick glutinous mass, having a strong animal 
odor. This deposit becomes in a few days converted into a vegetable 
growth, which is followed by the production of multitudes of animalcules.”’ 

I have recently had communications from Dr. R. H. Whiteman, one of 
these officers, which show the depth of vigor and intelligence with which 
they go into the subject of sanitary reform, and the results of their labors 
I have already given you. How they arrived at these results is clearly 
indicated by the efficient manner in which they discharge their duties. 
What the character of those medical officers shall be is provided by law. 
Now gentlemen allow me to read you the law which designates the duties 
and qualifications of those officers. 

Mr. Ex.y—Do those officers correspond to our health wardens ? 

A. They do. They are appointed by the local authorities of the districts, 
however, but are all under the supervision of a head officer. In the ‘‘ Act 
for the Better Local Management of the Metropolis” of London, it is pro- 
vided on page 85 that 

‘‘ Every vestry and district board shall from time to time appoint one 
or more legally qualified medzcal practitioner or practitioners of skill 
and experience, to inspect and report periodically upon the sanitary con- 
dition of their parish or district, to ascertain the existence of diseases, more 
especially epidemics increasing the rate of mortality, and to point out the 
existence of any nuisance or other local causes which are likely to originate 
and maintain such diseases, and injuriously affect the health of the inhabi- 
tants, and to take cognizance of the fact of the existence of any contagious 
or epidemic diseases, and to point out the most efficacious mode of checking 
or preventing the spread of such diseases, and also to point out the most 
efficient modes for the ventilation of churches, chapels, schools, lodging 
houses, and other public edifices within the parish or district, and to perform 
any other duties of a like nature which may be required of him or them.” 

As a specimen of their duties as regards inspecting houses let me read 
section VI, of ‘‘ An act to make further provisions with respect to common 
lodging-houses,”’ which is as follows : 

‘“Where it appears to the local authority that a common lodging house 
is without a proper supply of water for the use of the lodgers, and that 
such a supply can be furnished thereto at a reasonable rate, the local 
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authority may, by notice in writing, require the owner or keeper of the 
common lodging house, within a time specified therein, to obtain such sup- 
ply, and to do all works necessary for that purpose; and if the notice be 
not complied with accordingly, the local authority may remove the common 
lodging house from the register until it be complied with.” 

I have the names and residences of all the medical officers of the city of 
London. ‘They are the best men in the profession. It is nonsense to say, 
as some have said, that medical men will not go into these matters. Our 
dispensary officers live among such diseases, for they go to treat them, and 
why should they not be empowered to remove the causes of those diseases # 

Paris is divided into fifteen arrondissements, which correspond to our 
wards, and to the vestry’s of London. There are nine persons in each 
arrondissement who have charge of its sanitary regulations. By turning 
to a list I find that in the first arrondissement the officers are first a pro- 
prietor, the second a refiner, the third a former mayor, next two doctors of 
medicine, the next a pharmaceutist, the next a veterinary surgeon, the 
next an architect, and the last a civil engineer; and the officers of the 
other arrondissements are appointed from the same classes of persons. The 
law provides that there must be two medical men in each. That local 
boards have no direct authority. It is their business to examine, report 
and recommend to another body composed of twenty-nine individuals, 
every one of whom is a medical man, which is an executive body, and 
constitutes the board of health of Paris. I have some returns defining 
the duties of this commission. They refer to the external causes of sick- 
ness, even to the condition of walls, and the painting and papering of 
them, to the basements and many other matters. There is one section of 
law which allows them to inspect every building, and prevent the habita- 
tion of every new one until it is perfectly dry. They will not let you 
occupy your own house until it is dry. As causes of disease there are 
spoken of, insufficiency of light in houses, the crowded condition of those 
houses, the dampness of them, encumbrances of various kinds, the sub- 
ject of school houses, the warming of buildings, the adulteration of food, 
and the proper manner of constructing stairs to prevent danger from their 
insecurity in case of fire. (I have been in tenement houses very frequently 
here, and in some places where [ had patients I had to grope my way by 
the railing, for I could not see a step, so perfectly dark are the entrances. 
Of course everything is closed and there is no air passing through the 
house). Then they speak of the manner in which the dish-water is to be 
discharged from the houses, and of the drainage of the streets. This 
French book which I hold in my hand is of a character that I recom- 
mended, some years ago, to the authorities of New York. It is a little 
pamphlet or tract, giving instructions on sanitary affairs, to be gratui- 
tously distributed among the people in order that their ignorance on these 
subjects may, in a measure, be removed. When I recommended it to be 
done here I did not know that those suggestions were adopted in Paris 
till I got hold of this pamphlet. 

My idea is that the whole sanitary body should be composed of 
thoroughly qualified medical men—the recommendatory as well as the exe- 
cutive body ; and that they should be composed of that class of medical men, 
if possible, whose private and public duties are coincident with each other ; 
so that when an officer is visiting a patient and discovers any tangible 
causes of disease, he can require them to be removed. Now, we finda body 
of men in New York (dispensary physicians) who are engaged in ais 
the diseases which are induced by those causes to which I have referred. 
They visit about 24,000 cases a year. There are fifteen or eighteen of them 
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appointed to visit patients in these localities, and they have sometimes as 
many as twenty-five patients a day each to visit. They know all the 
unhealthy localities, and it would require of them scarcely a minute’s 
thought to tell what should be done, so that all that is required is the power 
to perform what is necessary to remove the causes of the disease. 

As to the general question, whether a person other than a medical man 
can perform these duties? I would say that it does not require argument 
to those who understand its neglect to convince them that he cannot. In 
this matter, d:seases are to be both treated and prevented, and who else 
but men who understand the nature of disease can possibly tell what are 
the causes of the disease, and how they are tobe removed. I donot think 
it requires argument before this committee, and therefore [ will not present 
any. You would not call in a lawyer to cure you of inflammation of the 
lungs, but to conduct a law case; nor a shoemaker to draw a plan for a 
house, but an architect. Nesuter ultra crepidam, ‘‘ let not the cobbler go 
beyond his last.” I have no doubt at all that in regard to the sanitary 
affairs of New York, if none but medical men were appoint-d to office, 
but little alteration of the health laws would be required. 

' Mr. Marner—That is, that the city inspector should be a medical man ? 

A. Certainly ; no other but a medical man can be fit for the office. 

Mr. Ery—Are not the dispensary physicians entirely independent of the 
health department of this city ? 

A. They are. 

Q. Is the dispensary a voluntary institution ? 

A. Yes, it is sustained hy private subscription, and by the Legislature 
of the State, and city, which give them a small amount per annum; this, 
I believe, does not exceed ten cents for each patient. 

Q. Should not they be connected with the health department of the city ? 

A. That is what I suggest. Here is something that I overlooked. The 
Report of the General Assembly of Rhode Island, relative to the registry 
of births, marriages and deaths in that state, for the year ending May 381, 
1853, says: 

* A curious investigation has been made in London to ascertain the effect 
of density of population upon health. In a large district where the popula- 
tion is so dense that there is only 35 square yards for each person, the 
annual mortality is 38,428; in another district of the same population wer 
each individual has an allowance of 119 square yards, the mortality sinks 
to 2,786; in a third where there are 180 square yards to each person, the 
mortality is only 2,289, or under two-thirds of what it is in the closest of 
three districts. It was also found that in the three districts the mortality 
from typhus fever was, respectively, as we go from the roomiest to the 
closest, 131, 181, and 3849. Precisely similar results have been discovered 
in Paris. M. Villerme has there ascertained that the poor in some arron- 
dissements are just double what they are in the rich. Taking the whole 
of the above facts into account, we must see that not only do health and 
longevity depend expressl; on laws, the operation of which we can under- 
stand, but man has it in his power to modify to a great extent the circum- 
stances in which he lives, with a view to the promotion of his organic well- 
being and preservation.” 

It is also stated in the same report: 

‘«: Between the years 1739 and 1750, 74 of every 100 children born i 
London, died before they were six years of age ; but in more recent sili, 
only 31 and a fraction out of every 100 die under the same age; that is Ab 
gay, the deaths of children in London were then more than twice as numer- 
ous as they are now. About a century ago the mortality of the children 
eceived into the London hospitals was of astonishing amount. Though 
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the fact seems scarcely credible, we believe there is no good reason to doubt, 
that of the 2,800 annually received, 2,690, or twenty-three in every twenty- 
four diced before they were a year old. It was at length seen that this mor- 
_ tality was the effect of over-crowding, impure air, and imperfect aliment; 
and, after an act of parliament had been procured to compel the officers to 
send the infants to nurse in the country, only 450 out of 2,800 died in the 
first year. It has been ascertained that during the last century about a 
third has been added to the average expectation of life; that is to say, an 
individual now has as good a chance to live forty years, as he had a hundred 
years ago of living thirty. To what can sucha fact be owing but to the 
diminution of the causes of disease in the improved condition of the people.” 

A unanimous report of a committee of the board of supervisors to whom 
was referred preambles and resolutions on the subject of the public health 
and the city inspector’s department, after speaking of London, says: 

‘*The second instance relates to the city of Providence, R. I. At the 
first threatened visitation of cholera in 1882, the inhabitants and authorities 
took every possible precaution against it by setting every part of the city 
in thorough order. Purification and cleanliness of houses, streets, yards, 
courts and canals were rigidly enforced ; a general examination for and 
removal of nuisances within, and a careful quarantine of everybody and 
thing from other places maintained. In spite of the quarantine, however, 
it made its appearance in the city, attacking persons who had not been 
outside ; but it was so far kept in check by the excellent sanitary precau- 
tions, under the recommendations and supervision of a medical board, that 
there occurred only thirty-six cases and twenty-five deaths from that disease. 
In 1849 its appearance was again threatened, and, mark the difference of 
conduct and result, speculation now took the place of action. The excitr- 
ment of 1832, under which the city had been prepared against its approach, 
was now drowned in discussions respecting its nature and treatment, and no 
efforts were made to purify and cleanse the city, until after its appearance, 
and the consequence was one hundred and fifty deaths against twenty-five 
of the former attack. Again, in 1854, it reappeared, when the same apathy 
and indifference prevailed, and there occurred one hundred and fifty-nine 
deaths. Since the latter period, Providence has been put under the care of 
well qualified sanitary officers—medical men—by whose supervision its 
general mortality has been reduced below that of any known city, one in 
fifty-five of the population.”’ 

In reference to the services of the board of health, and the appointment 
of proper health authorities, the same report says: 

‘‘The board of health is the local legzslatzve authority on the subject 
of the public health, while the city inspector’s is the executeve department. 
They stand in a similar relation to each other, as do congress and the army 
and navy of the United States. The one makes laws and the other executes 
them; and it would be as much a mark of wisdom in the general govern- 
ment to put the conduct of a war into the hands of officers who never smelt 
powder, nor studied tactics, as for the people or the authorities of this, or 
any other city, to commit the battle with disease, into the hands of those 
who know nothing of the enemy to be contended with, nor of the means by 
which it is to be overcome, or held in check.” 

And in conclusion, the report says: 

““Youg committee, therefore, cordially recommend the adoption of the 
following resolution, and the transmission of the same to the Legislature of 
the State: 

“« Resolved, That in the opinion of this board, an imperative necessity 
exists for such improvements in the details of the city inspector’s depart- 
ment, and in the qualifications of its executive sanitary officers, as are dio- 
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tated by the modern progress of science; and that a legislative enactment 
to this effect would add greatly to its usefulness and efficiency, and meet 
with the approval of the great body of our fellow-citizens. 

JOAN R. BRIGGS, 

T. B. STILLMAN, 

P. P. VOORHIS, 

WALTER ROCHE, 

Committe on County Officers. 

Dr. Edwin M. Snow in his report of the sanitary condition of Providence, 
R. L., in August last, gives a very much improved state of the public health 
as indicated by the figures, and appends this remark : 

‘** Though we have reason to rejoice at the small number of deaths in the 
city of Providence, it should not be forgotten that thes number was very 
much larger than it should have been. Of the 64 children under 5 years 
which died, three-fourths at least, were destroyed by improper food and . 
clothing, and by the impure air they were compelled to breathe.” 

I wish to present also, the following quotation from Noah Webster’s work 
on Epidemics ; 

‘* An ignorance of the nature of a disease, and its degree of danger, may 
be pardonable in a prince, or the legislators of a free State. But there is 
a point beyond which ignorance in medical professors becomes a crime. No 
science is necessary, however, to convince any man, that most pestilences 
proceed only from the deranged state of the elements, aided by the morbid 
exhalations of cities. This is a fact which may be known to a certainty, by 
very little reading and observation. It was well known in past ages, when 
men were more governed by observation, than by theories and erroneous 
reasoning. , ¢ ss * + ia % * 

For it will be observed that pestilence has always been the peculiar curse 
of populous cities. Of about two hundred general plagues recorded in 
history, a few only have been so violent as to spread over countries, into 
villages and farm houses. Almost all have been limited to large towns, 
evidently demonstrating that they would never have effected mankind with- 
out the impure air generated in those places. This is a truth as unques- 
tionable as it is important ; and on a conviction of this hangs the safety of 
men from these dreadful calamities.”"— Webster on Epidemics, vol. 2. p. 209. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will ask your attention for a few moments to a 
little further reply to the third question. I have already expressed the 
opinion that the head of the health department should be, in the language 
of the English law, ‘‘a medical practitioner of skill and experience ;” and 
I should be very glad, indeed, to see that same phraseology introduced into 
the law here. I have already said that the title of our health department 
isa misnomer. The sanitary regulations are under the supervision of the 
‘city inspector, but he is inspector of nothing in particular. Other cities 
have taken the initiative in this matter, and called theirs ‘‘ The Department 
of Public Health.’ I think we should have such a department in the city 
of New York ; people would then know exactly what it was meant for, and 
know where to seek remedies for the sicknesses which prevail. Then there 
should be a very definite and particular definition of the duties of those 
officers. This I have laid down in a plan of a law formerly presented to 
the Legislature. 

There are two suggestions in that law which I wish to repeat, as they 
are new entirely, and I believe are unknown in any other part of the world 
snd as they are in themselves manifestly so valuable, except the imposition 
of a little extra duty on certain persons, without any additional expense 
that they cannot be overlooked, viz: ‘ 

“$5. The public dispensaries, hospitals, asylums, infirmaries, and pris- 
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ons now existing, and hereafter established in the city of New York, shall 
make such returns and statements through their medical or other officers, 
to the superintendent of public health, at such periods, and in such manner, 
as the said superintendent may deem necessary to ascertain the sanitary 
condition of the city.” 

It will be observed at once that the only means we have now to judge of 
the sanitary condition of the city, is through the monthly returns. My 
proposition is that the number of persons sick, and their diseases, should be 
made known to us, so that if typhus fever or small pox, or any other dis- 
ease is prevailing, we shall know it, and can have it attended to immedi- 
ately by proper sanitary regulations. 

Then I propose that, 

“$6. The superintendent of public health and the health wardens, shall 
conjointly constitute a medical council, whose duty it shall be to advise the 
board of health and the common council, in all sanitary matters which may 
be referred to them by said board of health or common council, and in 
whatever the said medical council may deem necessary for the benefit of the 
public health. Said medical council shall meet as often as may be required 
by the superintendent of public health, who shall preside over its delib- 
erations, and certify to such of its proceedings as are of official character, 
and shall cause minutes of its proceedings and discussions to be regularly 
kept and preserved.” 

There is another thing, gentlemen, which must be adopted in the city of 
New York, if you want to do anything towards rectifying the miserable con- 
dition of the domicils, and that is to make the landlord responsible for 
their condition. There is a great deal of property in the city of New York 
that apparently has no owner. Hence one provision of law should be that, 

‘“‘ Tf, in the opinion of any health warden, any place occupied as a dwel- 
ling shall be unfit for the purposes of a residence, by reason of dampness, 
darkness, dirt, filthiness, too low ceiling, ill-ventilation, being under ground, 
or any other cause, he shall immediately report the same to the superin- 
tendent of public health, who shall, upon being satisfied that such report is 
true, serve a notice upon the owner, agent or lessee, directing the same to 
be put in proper order and condition, and said room, house, or premises 
shall not be occupied as a dwelling, under a penalty of ten dollars for every 
day it may be so occupied, until said order is complied with to the satisfac- 
tion of said superintendent, except upon permission of said superintendent.” 

I wish to present the following statement relative to the comparative 
mortality and population of New York and London, and the mortality of 
this city, which I have just prepared. 


TABLE 8. 
The population of New York by last census (1855), was,..... 629,810 


London " woe 2,862,236 
nearly four times as great. 
The mortality of New York in 1857 was,........++++0+-+e: 23,196 


If the mortality of London bore the same ratio to that of 
New Yo-k, as does its population, it would have been (in 1857), 92,784 
Pett it Was GURY). os. eee cs ee leet eseess let emeenbas 56,786 


A saving of lives over the New York rate of .......+++----- 45,998 


To this calculation showing the number of lives saved in London, 
nearly 46,000 over the ratio in New York, in consequence of its better 
sanitary regulation, I ask permission to give some additional testimony 
to the same effect, from a source nearer home. It is contained in a letter 
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to me from Dr. BE. M. Snow, superintendent of public health, in Provi- 
dence, R. I. which I have just received, and this will conclude what I have 
to say at present on the subject. The letter was as follows: 


ProvipEnce, R. I., Oct., 28, 1858. 
“Dr. Griscom : 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 26th is received, and I hasten to reply. I should 
be extremely happy to do anything possible to assist in the great work in 
which you are engaged; but it will not be convenient for me to go to 
New York this week. Besides, I rather suspect you trace a more direct 
connection between the greatly improved health of this city during the 
last three years, and the efforts which have been made in sanitary measures, 
than I should dare to claim. Something has been done, and I have no 
doubt some effect has been produced; but I think more has been effected 
by the favorable weather than by anything man has done, or cando. One 
very important thing I have done, and this I think will have a very 
important influence upon the health of the city. I procured the passage 
of a law by which the board of health are authorized to remove the occu- 
pants and close any tenement which they consider unfit for occupation as a 
dwelling. With this law I have been able to shut up nearly all the cellar 
tenements in the city. JI do not think there are five complete cellars 
occupied in the city, and not fifty half basement tenements. The abolition 
of underground habitations in New York would alone.save hundreds if 
not thousands of lives annually. The most that has been done here, 
except in relation to cellar population, has been done by notification and 
appeals to the people. Very little has been done by force of law. 
Indeed we have very little law that is of any value on the subject, and 
our people are so jealous of personal rights that I have been unable to 
obtain all the laws I think we need. I am happy to say, however, that 
the people respond very generally to appeals to their common sense, and 
that we are thus able to remove nuisances very effectually without a resort 
to legal process. 

‘The practice here is to organize, in May of each year, a house-to-house 
visitation, by special police, in all parts of the city where it is needed. 
These reports are made to me, and recorded. I thus learn the condition of 
streets and houses, and know precisely the location and houses where nuisan- 
ces must abound. The owners of premises where nuisances are found are 
then served with a notice, through the post-office or otherwise, from me, 
and in some cases with a legal notice from the city marshal or from the 
board of health. This is sufficient in nearly all cases to procure the removal 
of nuisances, and the resort to legal measures is very rare. Our city 18 
very favorably located to keep clean, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that, not only in its public streets, but also in private lanes and yards, this 
city is cleaner than any other of its size in the country. 

_ A heavy shower is sufficient here to thoroughly clean the streets and yards 

in nearly all parts of the city; and mostly, I think, on this account the 

past season has been astonishingly healthy. 
* * * * * Py 

I take the most pride in the registration of births, marriages and deaths 
in this city, which I consider nearly perfect. I can confidently say that 
every death is reported, including still-born, and most of the premature 
births. Besides this, we obtain the best evidence of the cause of death 
viz: the physician’s certificate, in every case where a physician is employed. 
I consider a complete registration of deaths and causes of death as he 
first step and foundation of correct sanitary measures in a city. 

But I cannot say more at present. 
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There were only seven deaths in this city last week, with 50,000 popu- 
lation. If New York has 800,000 population, the same proportion there 
would have given 112 deaths for the week instead of 350, 

Truly yours, 
EDWIN M. SNOW. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JOHN McNULTY. 


Saturday, Oct. 28, 1858. 

Dr. Joun McNotry said—Of course, Mr. chairman, I will not be able 
to give you as full and lucid a statement as Dr. Griscom has given, because, 
in the first place, I do not feel thas I am competent, for he has made the 
subject a matter of study for several years, while I have studied it but few. 
-And much that he has stated, that I might have alluded to, it is unneces- 
sary for me to repeat. I fully endorse the statements which he has made, 
and I propose merely to give some additional facts. 

In the first place, the question was asked as to the mortality of Paris. 
In conversation with you, I stated that the returns could be obtained. I 
have glanced at the book which contains it; it is printed in French, and 
from the casual glance I made at it J am unable to speak positively of them, 
except in one case, namely, that the deaths were one in 44 and a fraction 
of the population. I have visited the life insurance offices, and J find that 
the percentage of premium in insurance is rather more favorable in Paris 
than in London, showing that the mortality is better in Paris. 

Now, sir, I wish to call attention to one or two points which the doctor 
omitted. One is, that since 1844, since which time there has not been a 
medical man in the city inspector’s office, there has been a steady and 
uniform increase in the mortality of the city, as will be observed by the 
following statement from the city inspector’s report for 1856: 


TABLE 9. 

In 1805, a census period, the ratio of deaths to the population was 1 to 32.98 
1810, (73 6c cc“ <6 (73 46.49 
1815, “ce 66 66 “é 6c“ 41 83 
1820, os a Hy a e 37.19 
1825, z3 a3 46 “c “cr 834.78 
1830, “ce ce é eé ““c 88.97 
1935, oe ee “sé 4c 6b 40.87 
1840, ae é ce 46 ““c a9. 14 
1845, “ce ce “s “6 4c 87.75 
1850, oe oe 6 66 “cc 838 52 
1853, as computed, be fe -. 3300 
1854,* a3 cé 66 “é 46 92.05 
1855, a census period, ‘ 3 ry = oT ae 
1856, as computed, sie 7 a i 28.67 
1857, “ec “ee 6 6é ‘6 DAT mag Wis: 


I wish it borne in mind that since the office has been held by other than 
medical men, there has been a steady and positive increase in the mortality 
ratio, until it has culminated for three years in succession to one death to 
27 of the inhabitants. 


* This number includes 2,509 deaths by cholera; the ratio is based on the succeeding cen- 
sus. The ratio from other causes than cholera in 1854 was one in 24.21, but would be much 
greater if the actual population were known, many thousands doubtless having fled the city 
on account of the pestilence. 
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T also wish to call your attention to the fact that statisticians estimate one 
death to 50 of the population, as the point of health. In 1844, in the city 
of London it exceeded that, for there was but one death, to 52.24 of the 
population. Look at the following statement : 

TABLE 10. 
From the Register General’s report. Population and deaths in the 


metropolitan district of England : 


Population, (census 1851), 2,363,236. 
Ratio of Deaths to Population. 


Year. 

DE, ees ce Sines pi hello a Bde ae sua OE hb ale cies 1 in 52.24 
IID no se sos lh ts scarp desta eG spin ab eM inehl SEF (mca ony ch A oe 
OED 2b Ck SiG scm cae Pe eee oi slieiadaya Seta ts, ign 1 in 47.39 
DDL Soh reiitchaks Cemeee bane Pe Ee ee 5 1 in 48.24 
tae wid chars PP ery eee te rere et oe ee | 1 in 40.52 
Ge ied iukesd pe 2 reduach Ste Maura t hind bo abt sant Se ® nie: Supls 1 in 34.25 
SO ye os Sve sas © bce ccgthidt minds alga adae ale ® hee 1 in 48.13 
POOR iil aos 00a say aJe «soe iene APE yi PhD, A 1 in 42.38 
eRe a isl ce vaieaerevsion abe elas asthe laucbuneie © ciceunl= thats 1 in 43.32 
SINE AS ist ns heey ign tig heel 0 9 we A eRe ek erp ee 1 in 38.37 
REET fur kedeletala ove wyliacs ica kotg cd gi ec ate de Oe 1 in 31.46 


Now, it is my opinion that the city of New York should be as healthy a 
city as any in the world, in the very nature of its location, its climate, its 
soil, its sewerage, its water—for not only have we the Croton water in the 
city, which is superior to the water in most other cities of the world, but 
we have on either side of us, two broad, deep, and rapid rivers, (which 
London has not), washing away the accumulation of filth. We have’every 
advantage of position, and should be a healthier city than London, but the 
mathematical demonstration shows that we are not as healthy. No known 
natural causes exist, to which this great mortality in New York can be 
justly attributed. It is said that emigration is the cause of it. In the re- 
port of the city inspector it is stated that there were 587 deaths in the 
Emigrant hospital at Ward’s island, and a large number were sent to the 
Marine hospital at Staten island, and all that die in that hospital are added 
to the mortality of Richmond county; they are not added to the mortality 
of the city of New York. 

The returns of mortality and certificates of death show the place of birth, 
the age, and the length of time foreigners who die, have been in the country, 
and it appears from this source that over two-thirds of those who die here 
are natives. I admit that the emigration has an influence on the mortality 
of the city of New York, but I believe it is more than counterbalanced by 
the extreme, absolute, indigent poverty of London which I may say, indeed, 
we know nothing of in this city. I think that the most extreme poverty 
that can be shown among us, is not to be compared with the poverty to be 
found in London. The ratio of mortality is presumed to be according to 
the ratio of population. That is to say, that inarural city, such as Provi- 
dence, R. I., for instance, we should expect a more healthy condition than 
in the city of New York. By the same rule—which is certainly a good 
one—we should expect to find the mortality of the city of London a great 
deal worse than that of the city of New York, and other cities of less in- 
habitants than the metropolitan district of England. But such is not the 
case. In this city with 629,000 inhabitants, we lose by death 23,000 and 
a fraction a year, while London, with a population of nearly four times 
greater, loses only from 44,000 to 60,000—in the cholera season it run up 


*Cholera. . / . 
fIn N. B. in 1854, the deaths were 1 in 22.05, both estimates including cholera. 
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to 81,000—showing that the percentage is not maintained—that they are 
there absolutely more healthy in London than in the city of New York. 
That I conceive to be as clear as any mathematical proposition can be, and 
therefore I will not speak any further in relation to this matter. But I 
wish to express distinctly the opinion that the vast numbers of poor people, 
and the extreme poverty found in London, is sufficient to counterbalance 
the flow of emigration into New York, speaking in a sanitary point of view. 
We know there are but a few poor persons among us who do not eat meat, 
while there are thousands in the city of London who do not eat meat once 
a week, if they do once a month. 

Now I wish to speak of small pox. There has been a great deal spoken 
and considerable written on this subject ; but still it seems to be impossible 
to impress upon the minds of the people the fact that it isno more necessary 
for a man to have small pox in his house than it is to have a boa constrictor 
there. Ofcourse, if he will let somebody bring either there, he will have them. 
In the first six months of the present year (1858), there were 425 deaths by 
small pox in this city, as will be observed by this detailed statement: 


TABLE 2. 
Deaths by Small Pox, 1858. 


Probable, No. of cases. 
in 10. 1 inv 5. 


PODEATT aR bakin 5a w¥ms% dhleesion 21 


— 76 760 to 1,140 
AN salead  jilie te tore bepenipindnibarasie didn 9 


— 68 680 to 1,020 


— 84 840 to 1,260 


— 63 630 to 945 


ereeeeeeseeereeree eee eeeee 
eevee eeeese eee ee eee eee ee 
eeoeeeer eee eeereeser eee eee eee 


— 76 760 to 1,140 
REI Ti digahvp hers ew sw eiewas Oeabine ate 17 


— 58 580 to 870 
Cee Pee ee ee 425 4,250 to 6,875 
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And the percentage of deaths that Dr. Griscom gave, I think fair and 
just. Now I think in all this there is enough to show that there are no 
sanitary regulations in this city that amount to anything. 4 

Mr. Ety—Have you any statistics of small pox in the cities of Provi- 
dence and London ? 

Dr. Griscom (interposing)—There has not been a single case in Provi- 
dence for seven years. 

Dr. McNutty—lIn 1857 there was but one single death by this disease 
in Boston, whereas in the first six months of this year (1858, we have had 
425 cases in the city of New York. I cannot speak positively of London, 
but I know it is very favorable there. I have seen a pamphlet giving much 
information on this subject, and which also shows the beneficial influence of 
compulsory vaccination. I recollect that in some of the continental states, 
where proper vaccination is enforced, the percextage of deaths from small 
pox to the 1000 deaths from all causes, is about 2}. I think it runs from two 
up to seven deaths from small pox to the 1000 deaths from all causes. 
England itself is behind in this matter. I think the percentage of mortality 
in small pox in all England is 15 deaths to the 1000 deaths from all causes, 
whereas the mortality from the same disease in the United States is about 
35 or 37 deaths in the 1000 deaths from all causes. Now of course vacci- 
nation can only be performed by a man who understands what vaccination 
really is. It is a common practice for persons to have their children’s arm 
cut and something stuck in that looks like matter; and if a pimple rises 
they suppose that is vaccination, whereas it may be no vaccination at all. 
I would compel the health wardens of the city to vaccinate the people of 
their respective wards, gratis, and to keep themselves always supplied with 
pure vaccine matter to do it with. That should be an imperative duty ; 
and it should also be imperative in the inhabitants to be vaccinated either 
by their own physician or the health warden. They should have power to 
quarantine a house in which small pox exists, in order to prevent commu- 
nication with persons having small pox, except nurses and the proper amount 
of medical attendance. 

Dr. Griscom entered so fully into the causes of disease that I hardly think 
it is necessary for me to speak much of them. I will merely state that I” 
think he might have dwelt a little more on the subject of cholera. By the 
last European information I see that in the city of Mecca there have been 
30,000 carried off by cholera, and the probability is that in a year or two 
we will have another visitation of it in our city—probably within a year, 
because the disease travels with much rapidity. From a report on the 
sanitary police of cities, by James M. Newman, M. D., of Buffalo, N. Y., I 
will quote some extracts, because they embody my views in a more con- 
densed form than I could otherwise give them. On this subject he remarks: 

Its proclivity for an unclean population, and its exemption of the 
dwellers in the country, So constant as to scarce make an exception, points 
very strongly and forcibly to the hypothesis that with the former are 
found elements of some character necessary to a full development of the 
seeds of the disease, be they produced, or borne from what source they 
may. The pestilence has, too, its favorite haunts even within the town 
In the crowded lane, and the filthy, over-populated street, reeking ‘leh 
foul emanations from the soil or neglected pavements, mingled with emana- 
tions as foul from the persons of the careless, negligent crowds, the disease 
reigns in savage triumph, and sways the sceptre of death over the devoted 
indwellers.”’ 

And again, 

“Tt is true that the outburst of the epidemic, or anticipation of it, will 
lead to a spasmodic effort at cleanliness, but the spirit of vigilence thus 
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engendered dies too often with the causes which call it forth. There isan 
absence of a continuous, systematic course of remedial measures calculated 
to remove at all times the fruitful soil in which the pestilence finds root, 
and develops itself into a full harvest.” 

There is one point which Dr. Griscom omitted in speaking of typhus and 
other forms of fever. Although Wwe lost by cholera and its kindred diseases 
31,000 in the United States, there were 32,000 died from fevers. All these 
deaths from fevers, because they create no excitement and panic; and 
such is also true of other diseases; people do not realize how rapidly the 
inhabitants are falling victims to them. It is a common impression that 
New York is one of the healthiest cities in the world ; whereas, the fact is, 
that except New Orleans, and perhaps some years in Chicago, New York is 
most unhealthy city north of the tropical cities. It is the constant drop- 
ping off of the people by all diseases combined that goes to make up its 
great mortality. 

Among the various means and regulations proposed for preventing dis- 
ease in cities, Dr. Newman says : 

‘‘We now approach the consideration of those municipal regulations 
which have for their object the correction of the evils which originate and 
propagate disease, or are in any ways inimical to the public health. With 
the masses in our cities, dependence upon the influence.of personal appeals, 
or a reliance upon simple individual labor, will be ineffectual for the eradi- 
cation of these evils. Enlightened individual labor, it is true, can accom- 
plish much, but, not to take into consideration the fact that very many are 
so indifferent to the interests of their neighbors, that provided their own 
ends are attained, they are heedless of the jeopardy in which the health and 
lives of others may be placed, the larger part of the work to be performed 
is too great for personal effort. Concentrated action, backed by law and 
the public purse, can alone accomplish the greater part of the labor to be 
performed. 

‘The regulations of a city which look to the preservation of the health 
of the citizens are among the most important of all its municipal laws. The 
defect has always been in the poverty of such existing laws, and the laxity 
and indifference with which these, feeble as they have been, have been exe- 
cuted. Our health laws would seem, too often, to have had a place upon 
the statute books simply as a species of solace to the public, and as if in 
obedience to a sort of half formed conception that something of the kind 
was necessary. But they have too generally been permitted to le hidden 
from sight, and only been brought to light when some fearful calamity has 
fallen upon the community, and they have been aroused from their indiffer- 
ence, to make an exertion to correct the evils by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

‘¢ Many of the evils from which our communities suffer, have their origin 
deeper than can be reached simply by the broom and shovel, and corrected 
by the removal of a little filth from the surface of the street, or from the 
corner of some yard or vacant lot. Many of the evils have their roots in 
the social and moral position and condition of the citizens. To them they 
are chained by the force of circumstances, which they cannot control ; 
poverty often binds and confines them within the poisoned circle, and 
unless relieved by the charities of the public exerted in their behalf, must 
forever so remain.” 

In some of the upper districts, above 54th street, we have no Croton 
water, and the people in the Central park have to drink the water that is 
in those pools which are there, and wherein the ducks are in the habit of 
swimming, producing of course deleterious effects. 1 

Pure air has been spoken of by Dr. Griscom, and that is a subjeet with 
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which he is perfectly familiar. Dr. Newman says “ that the evils are to 
be corrected, and to be corrected alone by the strong arm of the law.” 

This report of Dr. Newman says: v2 

“We want a strong municipal law, which shall plainly and distinctly say 
in what manner our edifices shall be built, especially those which are to be 
situated under circumstances likely to develop disease, and to be inhabited 
by those whose pecuniary circumstances and personal habits are liable to 
induce conditions from which may arise sources of contamination; a law 
which will prescribe the number of inmates to a building and to a room; 
a law which will define and give to each man, woman and child, a suffi- 
ciency of air and breathing space. 

“To the objection that may be made, that this would be an encroach- 
ment upon individual rights, and would interfere with the interests of 
property holders, and subject them to expense and untoward hardships, 
I would reply, that society has assumed to itself this right in other 
matters; that it has assumed to itself the right ‘of protecting itself 
against the dangers of conflagrations; that it defines the mode in 
which our buildings shall be built so as not to hazard the property of 
others; that it does this at the risk of an increased expenditure to the 
builder, and a diminution of his profits, nor pays heed to any cry of hard- 
ship which may be raised, as it legislates for the safety of the public at 
large; so, we contend that the power which defines that our edifices shall 
be built fire-proof, is equally potential to declare and insist that they shall 
be built disease proof. Law now defines the number of passengers a vessel 
may carry upon the seas, and sacrifices the profits of the merchant to the 
safety and welfare of the passenger.” 

Of sewerage, I would simply say that there is a very great evil consist- 
ing in the fact that our sewers are improperly trapped. In relation to 
the subject of sewerage, Dr. Newman remarks: 

‘‘ A great error is generally committed in not constructing the sewers of 
sufficient capacity for accomplishing the work they have to perform, and, 
moreover, they frequently have not sufficient depth beneath the surface of 
the soil to fulfil the objects for which they were designed. They should, 
in every instance, be of sufficient depth to insure perfect drainage of the 
cellars of the buildings upon the street, and remove every opportunity for 
the accumulation of moisture beneath the floors. Side sewers should 
emerge in all directions, and furnish the most ample facilities for the 
inhabitants to employ them for all the purposes for which they are designed. 
Every inlet should be guarded by stench traps, and the greatest care taken 
for the prevention of the escape of any odors or gases from them, back 
into the streets or houses. The fact should not be lost sight of, that by 
sewerage you have only removed your filth from the surface to beneath the 
soil, and that, if improperly constructed, the deleterious influences of the 
mass of filth accumulated therein may ascend to the surface, and exert still 
its deleterious influences. Provision should consequently be made for the 
frequent cleansing of the same, by turning into them from time to time a 
supply of water sufficient to effectually wash them out and remove all impuri- 
ties. This is especially essential during the droughts and heats of summer. 
It is seldom during this hot season that there is sufficient rain to keep them 
clean, and the foul smells which eminate from them can scarcely escape the 
notice of any who may be so unfortunate as to come within their vicinity. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that the discharge of these underground 
channels should always be into some water course of sufficient capacity and 
current to remove all the contents far beyond the precincts of the town.” 

Now I have some documents which I wish to read to you, to show what 
intelligent and scientific sanitary knowledge and practice may accomplish. 

have here some communications from surgeons of the United States N avy, 
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addressed to Commodore Paulding, which show the effect of sanitary regu- 
lations on board of some of the war vessels under his command, and that 
too in a climate so destructive to the health of the non-acclimated. 


“U. 8. Sarp Sararoaa, 
ASPINWALL, N. G., Aug. 12, 1857. 

‘“‘Sir—In compliance with you request I send you a tabular statement of 
all the diseases that have been treated on board of this ship from Septem- 
ber, 1855, to the first day of August, 1857, (23 months.) You will perceive 
that only one death has occurred during this period. 

‘This ship has been stationed at Aspinwall and San Juan for a consider- 
able portion of this time. These two ports are usually censidered to be the 
most sickly of Central America. 

“Last year was the most unhealthy ever known on the Isthmus, and not- 
withstanding the ‘‘Saratoga’’ was anchored in the harbor at Aspinwall 
during the whole of the sickly season, from the 23d of July to the 18th of 
November of that year, only one death occurred, and that from a disease 
not peculiar to the Isthmus. If ordinary care be taken ofone’s health, [ 
am of opinion that no more risk of disease and death is incurred here than 
in the seaports of the United States, and that the much-dreaded fever of 
this port, is, if properly treated, not as formidable as the ordinary remittent 
fevers of our own country. 

‘There is a vast difference between the navy and the merchant service, 
with respect to health. The crews of men-of-war are not allowed to visit 
the shore, or to freely indulge in bad rum and fruit, as is the case with 
merchant sailors, who are under no restraint in these particulars, conse- 
quently the former are much less liable to disease than the latter. 

‘“The daily average number of men on board this ship has been about 
one hundred and ninety. . 

I am, sir, very respectfully, &c., 
G. WILSON KELLOGG, 
Surgeon U. S. Navy. 
Commodore H. PAvuLpING, 
Commander-in-Chief Home Squadron U. S. Navy, Aspinwall. 


TABLE 12. 


Recapitulation of diseases, §-c., treated on board the United States ship 
Saratoga, from September, 1855, to July 1st, 1857. 
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Out of all of which only one proved fatal and that was the case of Me- 
ningitis. 

“U.S. 8. Cyanz, orr ASPINWALL, 
May 15, 1857. 

Sir :—A sojourn in this part of some six months having afforded op- 
portunities for forming an opinion as to the sanitary condition of the climate, 
I beg to offer the following as a memorandum, limiting attention particu- 
larly to the bearings of the subject upon the health and longevity of those 
attached to the naval service on this station. 

The malign influence of the climate on shore, to natives of northern re- 
gions, has certainly not been over-rated, as few such emigrants can endure 
it for any length of time withimpunity. The more robust and vigorous may 
resistit for a while, but the sickly aspect and bilious complexion of such per- 
sons show but too plainly the influences to which they have been subjected. 

There can. therefore be no question that the risks of life in a locality 
‘surrounded by decaying vegetation, and stagnant water, with a tropical sun 
sconstantly developing their poisonous properties, are largely increased. It is 
‘difficult to imagine a combination of circumstancesmore detrimental to health. 

These remarks apply to the white northern emigrant alone, and while 
on shore resident ; but viewing the question in relation to those attached to 
our men-of-war, cruizing along the coast and touching at the various ports 
the case is materially altered. The discipline observed, and the sanitary 
‘regulations enforced in such vessels, have so disarmed these dangers as 
greatly to decrease the relative mortality. A stronger case in point could 
‘hardly be adduced than is afforded in the present cruize of this ship 
Leaving Boston in 1855 for the West India station, she has been about 
twenty-five months in commission, and has visited numerous ports where 
‘malignant diseases prevail, yet, not a man or officer has lost his life, either 
from disease or accident during the entire cruize. 

It is but fair to state that some few chronic eases were transferred on 
shore for hospital. treatment, but this does not materially affect the general 
statement. 
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The healthful conservative influence of these sanitary regulations, is fully 
borne out and proven by the statistics in the Navy department to which I 
respectfully refer you, if further evidence is needed. 

I happened while serving ina subordinate capacity at the medical bureau 
of the navy to compile the mortuary statistics of the various stations. On 
the coast of Africa the ports of which are well known to be the most 
deadly to the white race, the average mortality was less than that of any 
other foreign station, which may be ascribed to the fact that there, and 
there only, a regular sanitary code has been drawn for the government of 
every squadron detailed for that coast, and rigidly carried out. 

It is by no means pretended that the hazards are not increased by a pro- 
tracted stay in the climate, exposed to the debilitating effects of an unae- 
customed high range of temperature. In the course of time it must gradu- 
ally weaken and undermine the system. Besides, the utmost caution that 
can be observed in protecting the crews of vessels from the invasion of 
epidemic disease, will sometimes prove ineffectual; but if the statistics I 
have alluded to are examined, it will be found that the mortality in men-of- 
war cruizing in sickly regions of the world, bears no sort of proportion to 
that which obtains on shore. 

To enter into any estimate of the comparative risks incurred under the 
circumstances referred to, on the one hand, and those to which one would 
be liable in the more healthful portions of the United States, would involve 
a more elaborate statement than I suppose you desire. If the simple mem- 
orandum which my experience here enables me to give, happens to mect the 
object of your inquiry, I shall be gratified. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very truly and respectfully yours, 
S. R. ADDISON, 
Surgeon U. S. S. Cyane. 
Commodore H. PAauLpina, . 
Flag Officer and Comm’r-in-Chief Home Squadron, 
Off Aspinwall, New*Granada. 
U. S. Sure ‘‘ WaBassu,”’ 

February 16, 1858. 

Sir :—Agreeably to your request I hereby give a statement of the dis- 
eases which accrued among the crew of the ship from October 1st, the period 
of my first report, to the 5th of January, of this year, while she was on the 
coast of Central ' America. 
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Uf the above cases only one proved fatal, and that was remittent fever, 
complicated with pneumonia and hepatitis. 
I am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. R. B. HORNER, 
Surgeon of the Fleet. 
To Commodore Hiram PAULDING, . 
Comm’r U.S. Naval Forces, Home Squadron. 


These three cases show that under intelligent sanitary regulations men’s 
lives can be prolonged in an unhealthy community, no matter if the number 
of men should be one thousand, ten thousand, or a hundred thousand. 

‘Now in regard to our present sanitary officers, I wish to speak of them per- 
sonally with all the respect that they are entitled to. And I will say that 
the head officer has administered the affairs of his office better than any 
non-medical man that has been in that office for yeas ; but yet I maintain 
that he is as incompetent to discharge the duties of his office as I would be 
to build a steam engine; that it would be just as sensible to take a shoe- 
maker to be the engineer of a steamer running from here to Europe, as it 
would be to put this gentleman in that office. 

Mr. Exy—Who are you speaking of ? 

A. I am speaking of the present city inspector. Now, sir, men in the 
ordinary matters of life act with some discretion and prudence; but it does 
seem that when we come to the question of life and death we act with the 
most perfect carelessness. A man when he wants his watch repaired does 
not take it to a shoemaker; a man does not employ a doctor to erect his 
building. The fact is, that in other matters men employ persons who are 
familiar with that particular branch of labor which they want to have per- 
formed. Now where is the necessity of having a non-medical man to per- 
form duties that are strictly sanitary? It has been said that medical men 
would not perform those duties because they were, as was stated, degrading. 
Does not a physician in his daily duty have to look into the chamber used 
by the patient and stand over the stench arising from a dysentery discharge 
which is most noisome, in order to treat his patient correctly ? proving that 
he is willing to perform anything which duty demands of him. Talk about 
medical men not discharging their duties !—why sir, it is an outrageous 
slander upon the profession! I deny that there is any business or profession 
in the world where more sacrifices are made than in the medical profession. 
Look at the evidence afforded at Norfolk while the yellow fever was raging 
there; thirty-six physicians, many of them volunteers, and none of them 
hoping for any reward other than the consciousness of having performed 
their duty, remained at their post and fell, stricken down by death. Can 

you find men who will sacrifice themselves in the same manner 2? The world 
as not shown men of that kind. 

Dr. Griscom (interposing)—Out of the profession. 

Dr. McNutry—Yes sir, that is what I mean, and in the profession there 
are hundreds of them. Of course I am not complaining of the present 
city inspector appointing non-medical men, because in the very nature of 
the circumstances he cannot understand the duties of the office which he 
holds. I believe he administers the affairs of that office in a manner which 
he considers right and just; but in my humble judgment he has not the 
slightest knowledge of the duties which the office imposes. In other cities 
where the subject of public health is understood, and where they appoint 
medical men to the sanitary offices, we find that the health of the inhabi- 
ants ranges far above that of the people of this city ; and I have shown 
you that ever since the time when a medical man left the office of city 
inspector, the scale of mortality has been getting worse. Now sir, I wish 
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to quote from the health laws of this city to show what the board of health 
and commissioners of health and city inspector are by law: 

§ 1. “‘ The legislative powers heretofore vested, by any existing law of 
this State, in the board of health of the city of New York, other than as 
the same are hereinafter modified or altered, shall be vested in the mayor 
and common council of the said city of New York. (1850, ch. 275, § 1). 

§ 2. ‘The said mayor and common council, when acting in relation to 
the public health of said city, or in the execution of the said powers, or 
those hereinafter conferred, shall be known as the board of health of the 
city of New York, of which ten members shall be necessary to constitute 
a quorum. The mayor shall be the president of such board, and shall 
have power at any time to convene the same. (Same ch. § 2). 

$4. The president of the board of aldermen, the president of the board 
of assistant aldermen, the health officer, the resident physician, the health 
commissioner and city inspector, shall be the commissioners of health. 
(Same ch. § 4). 

By this section of the law the city inspector is a commissioner of health. 
It was clearly the intention of the law that he should be a physician, as 
he is placed among the physicians that form a large majority of the com- 
missioners. I wish to show that the city inspector has the power to 
remove the causes of disease, had he the requisite knowledge. I find, on 
looking over the health laws, that there are nearly laws enough to cover 
this whole ground if they were properly and thoroughly carried out; but 
you cannot have them carried out by a man who is not scientifically edu- 
cated, and who is not acquainted with disease. 

Mr. Marner—You don’t think, then, it is necessary to have the legisla- 
tion that was spoken of ? 

A. Not so much sir, as I at first supposed, for I find that there are laws 
in existence, which cover much of the ground. A few additional laws are 
required, together with the faithful discharge of the duties prescribed in. 
those laws ; and for this you must have men scientifically educated. They 
must know what causes disease before they can intelligently remove the’ 
evil. The health laws of this city provide that: 

“3. It shall be the duty of the city inspector, on complaint being made 
to him, or whenever he shall deem any business, trade, or profession, car- 
ried on by any person or persons in the city of New York, detrimental to 
the public health, to notify such person or persons to show cause, before the 
board of health, at a time and place to be specified in such notice, why the 
same should not be discontinued or removed, which notice shall be a notice 
of not less than three days, (except in case of epidemic or pestilence, the 
board of health may, by general order, direct a shorter time, not less than 
twenty-four hours) and may be served by leaving the same at the place of 
business or residence of the parties to be affected thereby Cause may be 
shown by affidavit, and the order of the board of health shall be final and 
conclusive thereon. 

‘*4, The said city inspector to give all such directions, and adopt all 
such measures for cleansing and purifying all such buildings, lots and other 
places, and to do or cause to be done everything, in relation thereto, which, 
in the opinion of the mayor and the commissioners of health of the city, 
shall be deemed necessary. Every person who shall disobey any order of 
the city inspector, or of the board of health, which shall have been person- 
ally served upon them, to abate or remove any nuisance in the manner and 
at the time described in such order, shall, on complaint of the city inspector, 
or of the person serving such order, before the mayor or any police justice 
of said city, be liable to arrest, and summary punishment by fine, not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment.” 
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Thus, the city inspector is a health commissioner, and he has the power 
to abate nuisances if he only understood how to doso. I believe that if 
Mr. Morton understood the causes of disease he is the very man to remove 
them, for he has the energy necessary to accomplish that object. I believe 
if he was possessed of the requisite knowledge, Mr. Morton would, in less 
than three years, bring up the mortality of this city, so that instead of there 
being one death in 27 of the population, there would be but one in 40, for 
he has made improvements which other medical men who have held the 
office before him, have not made. But whatcan you expect? Look at the 
list of health wardens which I obtained in the city inspector’s office six 
months after his election, and see the occupations of some of the persons 
who hold those important offices. Many of the names could not be found 
in the directory, although their residences appeared on the list. 

These may be very respectable persons, having political influence in their 
respective wards, but I do maintain that a man cannot perform the func- 
tions of a health officer exeept he understands the principles of health and 
disease. Are carpenters, grocers, watchmen, or eating-house keepers fitted 
by education to meet this requirement ? 

Mr. Ery—I believe it is admitted that all these health wardens are non- 
medical men ? 

A. Yes‘sir. 

Dr. Griscom—There never haye been medical men in these offices. 

Dr. McNutty—I will not enter into a recital of the diseases which might 
be prevented by judicious sanitary precaution, for Doctor Griscom has spoken 
of them. I will simply say that I fully endorse all that he has said. 

But I will give you my views in answer to the third question, which 
refers to the remedies to be employed. The only additional legislation that. 
I see is particularly required, is, in the first place, a law requiring all sani- 
tary officers of the city of New York proper, to be legally qualified medical 
men ; I use the term ‘legally qualified,” because there are many practicing 
a who are not legally qualified for these positions. The second 
point would be, to compel the health wardens to vaccinate the poor, gratis, 
and to keep themselves always supplied with pure vaccine vzrzs for that 
purpose, and also a provision compelling the people to submit to vaccina- 
tion by the health wardens, or their family physicians ; that the health 
wardens should have authority to prevent all communication with persons 
haying small-pox, except by nurses and the necessary medical attendants, 
(That the board of health can do now, but they have first to be notified that 
the case exists.) Small pox is a preventable disease, and I think.that by a 
judicious law of that kind the evil can be eradicated. I have omitted much 
that I could say, because I am anxious that Dr. Rotton, who desires to leave 
should be examined. Le 

Mr. Exy—Would you have this vaccination compulsory 2 

A. Yes sir. e 

Q. Suppose the people refused to be vaccinated, what would you do ? 

A. I would have measures taken to have it enforced. Dr. Newman in 
this report says of this subject : 

** Compulsory vaccination can alone reach and remove the evil. It is the 
right of the community, as well asa duty it owes to itself, to protect itself 
from the evils of such a contagion, and destroy the sources from which they 
spring. This is a matter in which our rural population is as much interest- 
ed as those who dwell in cities. They are liable, if unprotected, to experi- 
ence the full severity of an attack, and the inquiry is pertinent, whether 
they do not suffer more than the citizen, in consequence of the greater alarm 
and excitement it produces when it makes its appearance in the country.” 

Now sir, last winter when the state medical society recommended this 
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subject to the Legislature there were presented personally to many of the 
members, and before the joint committee of both houses, several cases in 
which persons had taken small pox in the country from clothing obtained 
in the city. Mr. Dayton, a member of the Legislature from a district over 
the river, had a son who died by disease in that way, and there were other 
cases brought forward. It is a common thing for the wholesale clothing 
merchants in this city to do very little business when the small pox breaks 
out in the city, for the country merchants will not buy clothing under such 
circumstances, as it is known that those who make the clothing are so situ- 
ated as to be most likely to contract the disease. Mr. Garret told me of 
two or three cases of this kind occurring in North Carolina from clothing 
bought in this city. . 

I would close by reading the conclusion of Dr. Newman’s report, as 
expressing my own views in a brief manner, on this subject of sanitary 
reform. He says: 

‘Tn concluding this report, I wish, not only for the benefit of the public, 
but as an act of justice to our profession, to advocate the appointment of 
medical men upon our local boards of health, and confiding the matters 
appertaining to the execution of sanitary police regulations to the hands of 
the profession. I advocate this not only as a measure for the benefit of the 
public, and from which they would be actually the greater gainer, for the 
studies and pursuits of the physician are such as must eminently qualify 
him over any other class of our citizens for the discharge of such duties ; 
but as an act of simple justice, and asa recognition upon the part of the 
public of the value of the services daily rendered by the profession, and 
directed toward the preservation of the health of the people. From medical 
men are expected to emanate every measure designed to prevent, as well as 
cure disease, and their labors are constantly as much directed toward this 
end as to the cure of a malady when once developed. These labors are too 
often unrequited except by empty thanks, and these too often are forgotten 
to be bestowed. The public is too well satisfied to accept these labors asa 
gratuitous-matter-of-course ; and occupy every post of profit, though they 
legitimately belong to those who so freely labor in their behalf. 

«The liberality of the profession is proverbial, and regardless of self, 
.they cheerfully labor in.every department which may assuage human suffer- 
ing and dry up the sources of disease and death ; still, physicians are not 
exempt from the commonest wants of humanity, and are as much dependent 
on their labors for their support, as any other portion of the community. 
1 boldly contend that to the physician belongs the post of honor and of profit 
conferred. by the constitution of any sanitary commission, board of health, 
or any other office which is designed to devise and execute hygienic laws. 

‘«« These posts are now too frequently given merely as the rewards of party 
service, to men no way qualified by habits of observation and study for the 
positions they occupy. And the indifference with which our present laws 
are executed in reference to health matters, springs in a great measure from 
the ill-adaptedness of the officers to the duties they have assumed to perform. 

“ Let men be'selected from the rank of the profession for these posts, 
who will bring to the exercise of their duties a laudable professional ambi- 
tion, and work froma love for their labors, and be actuated by the true 
spirit of the sanitary physician.” 

Dr. McNotry, subsequently said :—The registrar general’s report of all 
England for 1850, shows that in London for one year, there were 1,323 pre- 
mature births, and in all England 18,014 still births. I procured these 
figures to show that the still births do enter into their estimate of the mor- 
tality there, and for the purpose of refuting the statement made to the con- 
trary by some of the health authorities of this city, who alleged that these 
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eases were not noted in London, while in New York they assisted considera- 
bly in swelling our list of mortality. 

In looking over that report, I chanced to see the number of births over 
the number of deaths, which in all England in 1850, was 224,427. 

We have no register of births here that can be called such; but I would 
feel warranted in asserting it as a fact, that our births would not exceed our 
mortality in the same ratio; that is to say, our increase of population is 
more by emigration than by birth, and theirs by birth, more than by emi- 
gration. The inference I wish to draw is, that if left to the increase of the 
population by births, New York would not present as rapid an increase of 
population as London, for the reason that the ratio of infantile mortality is 
so much greater in New York than in London. There has been a calcula- 
tion made by some one, that in 36 or 40 years the city of New York would 
be depopulated, were it not for its immigrant population. 

Dr. Griscom—That is from the report of the city inspector, which is 
manifestly incorrect. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. SAMUEL ROTTON. 


Dr. Samurt Rorron said—I have so little left me to say with regard to 
the first question, as Dr. Griscom and Dr. McNulty have so ably and so 
fully answered it, that I do not think it is necessary for me to occupy your 
time with a single remark. 

With regard to the second question, I would reiterate merely. some of 
what has already been said. The chief reasons of our mortality are, no 
doubt, that a great number of the inhabitants of the city of New York live 
with the smallest amount of air that is necessary to keep life in them, and 
the smallest amount of light with which they can possibly see and get along 
with ; and these causes have been proven by Dr. Griscom to produce much 
greater mortality than bad food or bad clothing, because the people who 
have lived in the same way with the same food and clothing in better locali- 
ties, have been seventy-five per cent better with regard to mortality than 
those who have lived in cellars and other dark unventilated and miserable 
places. I wish to reiterate that, as it is one of very vast importance, dur- 
ing the cholera summer of 1849 I was appointed cholera physician to the . 
seventh ward in this city. During the three months of that visitation I 
visited the whole ward ;. there was hardly a house in it that I did not attend. 
I knew that the mortality. was very great in cellars, and when I found a 
patient in a cellar it was my invariable practice to have him immediately 
remoyed ; and when such a case was not removed, I do not know of a single 
one that recovered. The reasonis obvious.. In many of them I was obliged 
to wade my way upon bricks, before I could stand upon the floors, for the 
water would cover my feet. I remember especially two cases where the 
patients were almost devoured alive by rats in those cellars. In 1849 [ 
attended a great many patients who were attacked with typhus or ship fever. 
There I found the same facts hold good ; all whom I could not remove from 
the cellars died ; whereas, those who were situated in well ventilated places 
turned out much better. I will give one instance, to show the importance 
of air. In a dark, dismal room or opening ina back alley way, two men 
lay sick with typhus fever. I continually impressed; while making my 
visits, from time to time, upon these persons the great necessity for air, and 
yet on my return each day 1 found the windows again closed, the door closed 
and a number of persons living in the same room with the patient. At last 
I became so exasperated that with my stick I broke out every pane of glass 
in the upper portion of the windows. My patients gradually improved, and 
both recovered. 
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I have been making a great deal of investigation lately with regard to 
milk, having been appointed one of a committee on that subject by the 
academy of medicine ; and I find that mothers and nurse women living in 
dark places, and especially in damp cellars, (but even darkness alone will 
produce the result,) have not near as good milk as those in healthful places. 
The milk of a woman in health is always alkaline, while that of a woman 
living in dark cellars invariably becomes acid, showing that it is abnormal, 
and showing that darkness and dampness will produce disease, and that the 
secretions of the woman for food for the child is unhealthy. I have not 
seen a healthy child in those places. The children are generally troubled 
with mesenteric disease, usually called disease of the bowels. I do not find 
this acid in the case of healthy children. I wish to lay great stress upon 
that matter, for I think it has a great influence upon the increase of the 
mortality in the city. The sane principle is observed in the milk of cows. 
I have examined 500 specimens, and I have yet to see where they are alka- 
line ; every one is acid. The same is true of the milk of goats. A goat 
was confined three days for bad behavior ; before that its milk was alkaline ; 
during that time it was acid, showing the effect of darkness upon milk. I 
need not multiply these cases; physicians have previously proven so con- 
clusively and repeatedly that darkness will produce serofulous diseases that 
every one who has read anything upon that subject is well acquainted with 
the fact. Any man or animal being shut up in a dark place will contract 
such disease, and such is particularly the case with the lower animals, such 
as pigs. 

With regard to the causes of disease among us, there is another, and one 
in which the whole of the community is interested. We have now a great 
many, and are getting more city railroads. They have driven the stages 
from most of the routes where these railroads run. The cars are constructed 
on a different plan from the stages, are more tight, and hold a larger num- 
ber of persons. I do not know of one in the city of New York that is 
constructed for the purpose of ventilation. There are some which are 
partly ventilated ; there are some which are entirely devoid of any ventila- 
tion whatever. Those cars are common carriers. I am obliged myself to 
ride on them every day, but most frequently in the winter season I prefer 
to ride outside rather than to sacrifice my health inside where the air is so 
foul. And here I wish to make a single observation with regard to the city 
inspector. I think the reason he has not abated this nuisance, is not that 
he had not the executive ability, but because he has not known of the 
existence of the nuisance. It is the duty of these railroad companies to 
provide for the health of the citizens whom they carry. 

With regard to the observations made by Dr. Griscom and Dr. McNulty 
on small pox, I wish to say a few words. It has been asked whether where 
compulsory vaccination has been resorted to, has it produced beneficial 
effects? In the Prussian army, in 1837, there were vaccinated forty-seven 
thousand and ‘some hundreds of individuals. During the whole of that 
period there was not a single person attacked with small pox, and but seven 
with varioloid; while, during the whole of the time small pox was almost 
an epidemic in Prussia, conclusively proving that compulsory vaccination 
did produce beneficial results in 47,000 cases, and ‘it might have produced 
the same results had it been applied to double or treble, or four times that 
number. ae 

I would take this, sir, as conclusive proof that errors do exist, and that 
the present sanitary officials’ are not capable of removing the evil. ~ And 
that these evils are on the increase in this city, the decrease in the mor- 
tality tables show ; but this is not because of unwillingness on the part of 
these officers to correct the error, but on account of utter inability to per- 
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form the duties. It would save no lives to the community or improve the 
sanitary condition of the city of New York, if the city inspector and all 
his officials do all that they can do upon the subject, unless they kaow all 
that can be known upon it; and that their previous education utterly unfits 
them to acquire. I do contend that a medical education and a medical 
education only, will fit him to know those things that are necessary for a 
proper sanitary regulation of the city. 

There is another view to take of this matter which Dr. Griscom has not 
so thoroughly enlarged upon. There are many, many diseases which by 
timely interference on the part of those who knew what they were when 
first called to see them, would be entirely prevented, especially the most 
malignant diseases, by having them isolated and properly attended to; and 
I think the difference in the prevention would be greater than the number 
cured after the disease has taken adeep hold of the patient. The authori- 
ties of France, England, Germany, and other places, have called to their 
aid in this matter, learned, able and scientific men. The sanitary com- 
mission of Paris is composed of the most eminent medical men in Paris ; 
the sanitary commission in London is composed, particularly the head of it, 
of the very best physicians, those who have left their mark in the profession. 
I contend that the whole sanitary offices in this city should be filled by 
medical men. It has been proven by emulation in the city of London, 
that no man incapable of holding a sanitary office can hold one; for the 
emulation is so great that no non-medical man is able to bring to it that 
learning and energy and ability and industry exhibited by those medical 
gentlemen who hold those offices. The consequence is that the non-medi- 
cal man must resign, and the offices are filled by those who are competent 
‘to take charge of them. I can fully agree with Dr. McNulty that the 
present city inspector has done very much better than many of those who 
have preceded him; but, at the same time, I say that no person who is not 
a medical officer is fit for the position, because, let him do to the utmost of 
his power, he cannot know or do all that is necessary to be known and done. 

Dr. Rorron.—(Resuming after a pause.) The city inspector says he 
never rides in those city railroad cars. 

Mr. ScurLL.—Has the city inspector power to abate the nuisance 2: 

Dr. Rorron.—Yes sir, he has the power if he knew how to do it. 

Dr. Griscom.—The same objection with regard to bad ventilation is 
found in our school houses. 

Mr. Exy.—Do you think that the system of warming houses, by heaters 
in the cellars, is very pernicious ? 

Dr. Rorron.—I believe that hot air is, perhaps, to a certain extent 
where it is heated by steam, but I do not think it is as dangerous as when 
heated by air. 

Dr. Griscom.—I wish to state a case that came under my observation 
last spring. A patient was brought in from one of the most elegant hotels 
in the city of New York, sick with confirmed typhus fever. Hits a ser- 
vant in the hotel. On being asked how he spent his hours, he said that 
from 12 o’clock in the day till 12 at night he was down underground ina 
billiard room, which from its darkness had to be continually lighted with 
gas; and from 12 at night till 10 in the morning he slept in the attic where 
there was no window. All the servants slept in similar places, 
another large hotel where its eating room is entirely below ground, where 
the sun never enters the room, having to be lighted with gas durin the 
entire 24 hours, and where the people enter little boxes on the sides ed 
the curtains and thus shut themselves up while eating, the very ti nie ahen 
they most require fresh air. 

Q. But the air is not vitiated by being hot, is it 2 


There is 
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Dr. Griscom.—The air is just as pure when warm as when it first enters 
the room, but the difficulty lies in non-ventilation. 

Q. What is the character of the heat derived from anthracite coal ? 

F Dr. Rorron.—The hot air is exceedingly dry ; the heat from that coal 
is of a red character and serves without modification. The heat is not 
derived from the flame, but from the incandescence of the coal. The nature 
of the chimney allows of but very little ventilation. 

Q. Do you remember the case where one of the aldermen died in the 
chamber of the board, and the whole of the members dropped their heads on 
the desks, when somebody jumped up and opened the window ? 

Dr. Griscom.—Yes ; that was caused by the emanation of foul air, there 
being a leak in the pipe. Dr. Jones, one of the police surgeons, lately 
visited a policeman who was sick, and who had lost his wife and nine chil- 
dren in the deep rear cellar where he was. 

Dr. Rorron.—I could mention other cases equally strong. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. ISAAC WOOD. 
Monpay, October 25, 1858. 


Dr. IsAac Woop was called, and in answer to the first question, ‘‘ Do 
you regard the condition of the health of this city as inferior to that of 
other large cities in this country orin Europe ?”’ said :—For an answer to 
this query I would refer the committee to an able report of Dr. Newman, 
of Buffalo, which gives better statistics on the subject than I could give ; 
and also to a report of Dr. Barton in respect to the sanatory condition of 
New Orleans. These reports would give more, ten fold more, than I could 
furnish you on this topic. It is an unquestionable fact that our city is 
more unhealthy and has a larger ratio of deaths than other cities of the 
Union. 

Q. Are you aware of the sanitary condition of Rhode Island? That that 
State is reported to us as the most healthy State in the Nation ? 

A. That appears to be the fact, but my knowledge is only obtained from 
Dr. Newman’s report, 

Q. As compared with other cities, the health of New York, is inferior, 
in your judgment ? 

. That is the fact, as will be seen by reference to the statistics on the 
subject. 

Q. Are you prepared to assign reasons and causes, and to give authori- 
ties for your opinions on this subject ? : 

A. I am not prepared to give a definite opinion on this matter ; but I 
believe that the want of ventilation, the filthy condition of our streets, and 
the filthy condition of the lower orders of our people has a tendency to pro- 
duce pestilence ; but I am not prepared to assign causes on that subject. 
The manner in which our poor liye, is perceptible to every one of common 
sense. Our buildings are erected over the whole of the blocks, so that no 
free passages for air and yentilation are left. Then again, people sleeping 
in rooms badly ventilated—a number of families in one room—and there 
being no other channel through which air could pass but the door, it can- 
not be otherwise than disease should be the consequence. Also, the prac- 
tice of living under ground is very injurious to health. I would suffer no 
families to live under ground; no person ought to go under ground to live 

until he goes to his last resting place. The want of ventilation and clean- 
liness in streets, buildings and persons, are causes which I would assign 
more than anything else for the increased mortality in this city. The 
absence of light is also deleterious to health. Then again, I have no doubt 
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that the wetting of the streets as much as we do, is an active agent in pro- 
ducing disease. The streets ought only to be washed, not kept wet, for 
keeping them wet is only increasing a tendency to the putrefaction of all 
matters that lie on the surface. 

Q. Do you believe that by some additional sanitary regulations, and a 
better administration of the laws, as they exist, with some additional legis- 
lative acts, we could prevent the spread of disease ? 

A. [am not acquainted with the health laws of this city, and hence do 
not know what additions might be made. 

Q. Do you believe Doctor, that introducing medical knowledge and science 
into the offices of public health, would be beneficial @ 

A. I have no doubt of the fact. It appears to me that a man who has 
devoted his energies and his life to the investigation of the causes of disease, 
would be better calculated to apply remedies in removing disease. It ap- 
pears to be common sense to think that. 

Q. If the health wardens were medical men, would they not be able to de- 
tect the disease and apply the remedy ? 

A. It would be beneficial to make such appointments I have no doubt, 
but I do not wish to be understood as saying that if health wardens were 
medical men, they would prevent diseases altogether. 

Q. Please suggest remedies for existing evils, and what can be done by 
legislation or otherwise, to remedy these evils ? 

A. In answer to that question, I would say in brief, all the departments 
relating to hygeine should be under medical responsibility. So it strikes me. 

Q. Do you think that all the persons filling the office of health wardens 
should be of such character and capacity as to enable them to apply the 
preventitives to the extension of small pox ? 

A. This question brings to mind an interesting item in my experience. 
When I was physician to the dispensary, and attending to my patients, I 
visited a sick woman and in the same room a child was born previous to my 
visit next day. I vaccinated that child, which was only seventeen hours 
old, and it took the kine pock as well as any child I ever saw. The small 
pox was in the room, of which I had no knowledge the day I made my pre- 
vious visit. The disease was in the room when the child was born, and go 
far as I know, the child was protected. I never vaccinated so young a child 
before, but was justified in doing so under those circumstances. The health 
warden might have been in my position, and if he had understood the nature 
of these things, saved that child. This case happened to occur to my mind 
from the fact of your naming small pox ; I did not think of it hofarawe came 
here. . 

Q. Are you aware of the condition of emigrants that come here, whether 
any legislation is necessary to guard them from extending disease among us ¢ 

A. [have not thought much of that matter, but it is a fact that when 
emigrants arrive here, they crowd into close, confined rooms. I think that 
proper attention to the construction of buildings, and to ventilation, would 
very much remedy that evil, for they would then go to the places which 
would be adapted to them, whereas, now they crowd into these dirty holes 
And generally their clothes are impure as they come from shipboard Lae 
if they have not infection in them. ; ° 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JOHN W. FRANCIS. 


Dr. Joun W. Francis testified as follows: In answer to your first 
question, I reply most positively that the health of New York is inferior 
to that of other large cities. The city ,of New York does not compare in 
point of health, with other great cities of the Union, independent of those 
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abroad. Philadelphia is healthier ; Boston is healthier ; Baltimore is also 
much healthier. When I wrote an account of the city of New York, in 
1832, I put down the mortality as one death in thirty-five and a half of 
the population, which was published in the encyclopedia. If I were now 
to write the statistics of the city of New York as to health, I should say 
that the mortality was one in twenty-seven or twenty-eight. I am not 
quite minute enough in the last calculation; perhaps 27.50 would be 
correct. I believe the latest works giving statistics of the mortality of 
London, give the mortality about 41 or 42, and London is healthier than 
New York. London, during the time of Dr. Johnson, was far more 
unhealthy than it is now. I think it must have been one in thirty-two 
or three at that time, and now London is about one in forty. London, 
within the last century, has improved certainly as much as 1 1-7. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the relative mortality in Paris ? 

A. I have not looked at the statistics in reference to Paris. Paris is a 
little better in point of health, than London, and that is all I could say. 

In reply to the second question, ‘‘ Are you prepared to assign reasons 
and causes, and to give authorities for your opinions on this subject ?”’ I 
would say, a more crowded and dense population than formerly, must be 
looked upon as a prominent cause ; a more crowded condition of buildings, 
a more crowded population in the same space of ground and in the same 
buildings, and less ventilation than formerly, has produced unfavorable 
results in point of health. The Americans are going to try to live with- 
out air. It is enough to kill a doctor to enter some of their rooms. 

Mr. ScuxLu.—Does not the go-aheadativeness of the Americans increase 
mortality, to a certain extent ? 

A. Yes sir, we will come to the mental causes by and by. 

Dr. FRANCIS continued—Another cause of disease may be found in the 
elongation and extension of docks; the whole border of the city seems to 
be crowded with a vast amount of corrupt and foetid materials. It was 
thought that the sewerage would improve this city very much, but the 
beneficial effects of sewerage are counteracted by additional inattention to 
cleanliness, and by greater humidity in the city from watering the streets 
too much. ‘The city is aggravated in its troubles for physical infirmities 
by the large quantity of water that is distributed and left around ; there 
is too much humidity. The foul state of the docks lead to a large exten- 
sion of fetid materials; hence the benefit of sewerage is defeated very 
largely. I think a forcible illustration of what I say may be found in the 
fact that imported contagions are always more rifle round about docks and 
places of that kind ; and I believe, on examination, it would be found that not 
a single visitation of yellow fever from the year 1791, when it took place at 
at Old Slip, down to the yellow fever of last year, that it has ever been un- 
connected with shipping ; but the pestilence is more rife there, because 1t 
ig where the material is first indoctrinated or introduced. I might go on 
to an indefinite length of time and cite additional facts to substantiate this 
statement. It is a very remarkable fact that so far as the pestilence of 

ellow fever, the great enemy of this city, is concerned, that yellow fever 
ae never been known to originate in any local spot, however filthy the space. 
Yellow fever is a specific disease. Not a single case of yellow fever has 
ever been known to occur on made ground, from the time that Governor 
Colden practiced physic, in.1845. All the made ground in New York has 
never produced a case of yellow fever ; but the poison emanating from the 
bulks of ships from abroad being discharged, then the materials of our 
docks give it extension, and as it has the. power of assimilation, the 
disorder is capable of spreading. ‘‘ But it does not do harm,” you may 
say. I answer that the accumulated animal and vegetable matter will 
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augment disease, because man is a respiratory animal, and the condition of 
the air either shortens or elongates life. This city was more healthy when 
there was more vegetable life about it. Every tree that you cut down you 
diminish the quantity of vital air for this city. The crowded condition of 
the manufacturing interests of this city help to add to the impurities of 
the air; the crowded condition of the workshops and the crowded state of 
the number of persons employed in them, are among the prominent causes 
for the increase of disease. : 

But there is another important fact to which I wish to call the attention 
of the committee, and that is, THE UNDER GROUND RESIDENCES OF THE 
PEOPLE IS A SAD CALAMITY TO THIS CITY, and this remark I would have 
printed in large letters. It is astonishing to see how diseases are superin- 
duced by living under ground, and that is particularly the case in reference 
toa large class of febrile diseases. And this under-tenantry is a great 
source of the increase and extension of typhoid forms of disease. It is 
wonderful that the people of New York are not willing to be in the ground 
when they are dead, but they want to be in the ground before they are half 
born, by living underneath. 

Then again there is another most stupendous calamity that has occurred 
to this city ; it is partly known to the learned chairman of the committee. 
This whole island has been cut down instead of being left in a more elevated 
plain. When a cellar is dug out, they don’t know what to do with the 
earth. The city has been cut down to low water mark, so that now the 
whole city is partially submerged. In the spirit of improvement they have 
leveled too many hills and brought the city too low—hence, the greater ne- 
cessity of guarding against so much cellar residences. These are the two 
great primary physical causes. 

There are great mental causes which shorten life in New York. It is the 
archeus of the Union—the grand centrum for the mighty operations of the 
whole confederacy. There is a greater expenditure of mental energy and 
power in this city, than in any other place of the same number of inhabi- 
tants in the whole entire world. There is an over-wrought condition of the 
mental powers ; there is'a hurried action through life. It is not merely the 
heart that is called into active operation, driving pell mell with a ‘hurried 
circulation, but it is the poor brain that is over-wrought. Hence, the enor- 
mous influence of high ambition—great defeats—great disasters; so that 
the system lives in a state of commotion. And every man who has been a 
practitioner among the lowest and the highest, will have observed that the 
poorest wretch with sixpence in his pocket, is offen in a far more happy 
frame of mind and of physical comfort, than the rich denizen of the Fifth 
avenue. There is a high order of ambition in New York, and I think mer- 
cantile integrity in this city is on a great scale; and to preserve that, 
physical health and comfort are often again and again sacrificed. 

The deleterious effects arising from unfilled and sunken lots, is quite per- 
ceptible. We have often seen the tenacity of pestilential diseases more 
protracted and more formidable in cases where these sunken lots and pools 
of water and so on, were left uncared for, for it must be remembered that 
humidity aggravates calamities of that sort. 

Q. Some of the physicians who have testified have laid great stress on 
the want of light. What are your views on the subject ? 

‘A. Light is a great source of life, and wherever there is darkness or the 
light is feeble, there is an aggravated condition of illness. People will not 
live as long in dark places as in light ones. You know how light operates 
upon vegetables, and it operates upon human beings in the same way. 

Mr. ScueL~t—We want to pass a law regulating sanitary matters which 
will benefit the city and the whole country, and it is for every one’s interest 
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that it should be done; but as the poor are generally ignorant, they might 
say we were taking away their rights, or what. they suppose to be their 
rights. Men of intelligence would submit toa certain extent to the passage 
of a law for that purpose, but the lower classes might say they were being 
robbed of their rights, and claim such a step as tyrannical. Would it not 
be proper for your profession to suggest that these tenement houses shall be 
licensed ; that tenants should not be liable for any of these imprvoements, 
and that tenement houses shall not be used unless they are in a proper con- 
dition to preserve the health of the inmates 4 

Dr. Francis.—I think that these places ought to be looked after just 
as much as certain other matters which are regulated: by laws. I think 
the rule you suggest would be a very proper one. It is certain that tene- 
ment houses ought to be under personal surveillance, and should be built 
according to certain sanitary restrictions. 

Mr. Evy.—What do you suggest as remedies for such evils ? 

Dr. FrRANcis.—In pointing out the several sources of the evils, the 
remedies, to a certain extent, suggest themselves. Inasmuch as the several 
sources of these causes increasing mortality in New York are pointed out, 
they respectively suggest the remedies. On this subjeet of health, you will 
perceive in various works and distinct treatises on the snbject, that public 
hygeine has become a great subject abroad, and that more and more the 
governments have placed these matters largely within the co-operation of 
official medical men. Dr. Thompson in 1811, ’12, ’13 and 714, was almost 
the original projector and suggestor of the beneficial agencies arising from 
medical men taking a view of the medical typography of places, and point- 
ing out the means of benefiting the places where the inhabitants thought fit 
to oceupy them. Medical typography and the doctrines of hygeine ought to 
be understood. And this naturally leads to another great point, that to a 
certain extent unquestionably there ought to be medical men engaged in 
these things. It is impossible for a common citizen to comprehend all the 
philosophy of light, heat, dryness, humidity, concentrated miasmas, marshy 
effluvias, and its science. Medical men of a sound capacity ought to have 
more or less control in these matters. London is nearly one-third healthier 
now than in the time of Dr Johnson; and what am I to think of the pro- 
gress of science abroad. London has never been as bad at one time as 
New York has been recently. 

Mr. Ery.—Have you any knowledge of the sanitary condition of the city 
of Liverpool ? : 

A. Not very specifically. 

Mr. Eny.—I have been informed that the mortality is even greater than 
our own ¢ 

‘Dr. FRANcIs.—Liverpool is one of the most deplorable places for health 
in the whole world. You could hardly have cited a worse place. The 
prevalence of inflammatory disease and pulmonary affection surpasses even 
that of this country ; it surpasses New York, and Boston. It is a crowded 
marshy city, and the great amount of trade in Liverpool makes people very 
indifferent to health, as they are also in New York ; I can account for it in 
no other way. ‘There are a vast quantity of mental causes operating to 
render Liverpool unhealthy. There is an acute air, too, in that city, that 
is productive of a vast amount of disease. I would like to state that the 
immense arrival of destitute and penniless foreigners with large families 
and feeble children is one of the causes which adds largely to our mortality. 
The number of imbecile people of that kind is very great. I will mention 
another eause. This highly over wrought brain demands an undue quan- 
tity of stimuli, and the intemperance existing here cuts off very many. I 
do not think, however, that lager beer is so injurious as some might suppose. 
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Mr. Exy.—Do you think it would be possible to prevent the manufacture 
of adulterated drugs by legislation ? 

A. Yes, I think you could. Offer a great reward and you will find out 
anything! Adulterated drugs ought to be considered among the causes 
which add to it. The laws regulating the inspection of drugs seem not to 
be duly enforced. ; : 

I would like to state that I consider New York, barring the accidental 
circumstan¢es which have contributed to render it a city of great mortality, 
particularly within the last twenty years, to be by nature one of the most 
salutary places on which a city can be located. All the earlier writers, in 
noticing this place, have lauded its natural climate, its situation, the sparse 
nature of its diseases, and its exemption from consumption. Dr. Colden 
said that this was a climate to cure consumption. I want to state that the 
city of New York is a great locality for health, if it was properly cherished, 

With its two mighty currents, it is eminently calculated for that purpose. 
Therefore, as these causes are adventitious, they are capable, in a great de- 
gree, of being removed; though there are peculiar circumstances, where 
very many persons crowd together, that cannot exactly be overcome. 

Mr. ScuEtt—What is the effect of licentiousness—criminal indulgence 
—in this city, with regard to mortality ¢ 

A. New York is bad enough in this respect, but not so bad as some 
places. I should think that all these excesses would naturally shorten life, 
but I do not think you can get reliable statistics on this subject. I would 
mention that I think the mortality of this city is increased by the mal- 
practice of certain designing persons, interested in producing premature 
births and the like. That swells the mortality. I think that the improper 
and the unwarrantable use of ergot to facilitate labor, is another great 
cause of adding to the still-born births. ‘The unwarrantable, use of ergot 
and other drugs in producing premature labor, and for the concealment of 
nefarious ends, has also added largely to our mortality. It appears to me 
that the more you look at this thing, the more it summons to your consid- 
eration to recommend to the constituted authorities an organization of med- 
ical police, that shall correspond with such an alarming state of facts, to 
counteract them. You will have, toa certain extent, to more or less recom- 
mend medical men for the discharge of this duty. There is no chance of 
your getting men out of the line of the profession to know anything con- 
nected with these affairs. 

Q. We have heard the comparison with regard to the mortality of New 
York, London and Paris. Have you the power to state the condition of 
our charitable institutions, in comparison with London and Paris ? 

A. I think the statistics, which have been published from time to time, 
(particularly the latest), strengthen the fact set forth some time ago, that 
the medical statistics of our hospitals show a greater average of recovery 
than many of the institutions abroad. I think, for instance, that the Bel- 
levue hospital is more successful, shows a higher state of professional re- 
sult, than that of the Hotel Dieu, in Paris. 

I think that insanity is on the increase in this country in a greater 
degree than it is abroad. I have looked at that subject carefully from time 
to time. I think the highly wrought excitement of our people, the nervous 
temperament, the increased active mental energy of our people, the high 
ambition for power, for place, and for wealth, by their consequent disap- 
pointments have led to a positive increase of insanity within the last twenty 
years. I think also the great use of alcholic drinks has very lar ely 
increased it ; and hence there is a fallacy sometimes brought forth that we 
are much more successful in treating insanity than they are abroad ; but 
we must remember that we have in our favor those cases of insanity which 
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result from intemperance, and that form of insanity is more curable than 
what we call speczal insanity. 

Mr. Ex1y.—Is there any difference made between these two forms of 
insanity abroad ? 

A. No sir, the honor of making two distinctions will be left to the 
American mind. The hospital now in course of erection, at Binghamton, 
in this State, is the precurser in this great thing, and I think that by its 
establishment we will make a line of demarcation in these diseases, and 
thus bring additional honor to our State. 

Q. Is the modern system of heating buildings detrimental to health ? 

A. It is a serious detriment to good health and longevity. 

Q. Has not the heating of our buildings a tendency to produce paralysis ? 

A. It has a tendency to produce a morbid circulation and congestion of 
the brain. Our heated air apartments are a sad drawback to general 
health. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of an increase in the use of arsenic, opium, 
and other drugs, in this country? It has been asserted that there has 
been a large increase in the use of such drugs. 

A. I am of the opinion that there is a great increase of opium eating in 
this country, which is a drawback on health and life. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. SIMON BACHELDER. 


Dr. Stwon BacuELvER testified as follows : 

Q. Do you consider the health of New York as inferior to that of other 
cities ? 

A, U-G0,sir, 

Q. In what particular do you think it is inferior ? 

A. I think that there are a great many reasons why this city is less 
healthy than either Boston or Philadelphia. I do not think that I am 
competent to speak in relation to the statistics on the continent of Europe, 
but I think that this city, according to the statistics that I have noticed, is 
not as healthy as London. 

Q. In comparison with cities on this continent, how does New York 
appear ? 

A. I could hardly compare it with other cities, except Philadelphia and 
Boston, and perhaps Baltimore. The condition of the health of the two 
former cities would enable us to arrive at conclusions as safely as any 
other cities that could be mentioned. The climates of Philadelphia and 
Boston are different when compared with ours. The climate of Philadel- 
phia is much more mild and equitable than the climate of Boston. The 
climate of Boston is cold, east winds, &c., prevailing. Boston is very much 
colder than Philadelphia. 

Q. Is it more variable than New York ? 

A. I think it is a good deal more so. I have been conversant with the 
climate of Boston, and somewhat so with that of Philadelphia. If I were 
to assign a reason why Boston is more healthy than New York, and why 
the city of Philadelphia is more healthy than New York, I would say that 
the Quakerish shrewdness of Philadelphia, and the Yankee shrewdness of 
Boston, tend very much indeed to prevent the causes of disease. The 
inhabitants of Boston are very much more cautious to be more warmly clad 
and to avoid exposures than we are here. In Philadelphia the same kind 
of shrewdness prevails. The location of Philadelphia is more level than 
this ; there are more physical causes of disease there than there are here, 
independent of the temperature of the climate. These are reasons that 
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have occurred to me why these two cities are more healthy than this; the 
reasons why this city is more sickly and why there are more deaths in New 
York than in other cities. It seems to me that New York should be the 
healthiest place in the world; that there is no place in the world where 
seven hundred thousand or a million of people could be collected together 
and be so healthy, so exempt from disease and death, as the city of New 
York. 

_ Another cause, it appears to me, is the manner in which the buildings 
are erected ; the manner of constructing the tenement houses and the prac- 
tice of a great number of people living under ground. It seems to me that 
the reasons of our unhealthiness are almost all capable of being removed by 
sanitary measures. A large proportion of our houses are built very high 
and on the street ; they are well built and have cellars beneath, and have 
three or four stories ; but there are tenement houses, perhaps 30 or 40 in 
the rear, six or seven stories high, one story under ground and an under 
cellar ; these buildings have a great many small rooms, and a great num- 
ber of people are crowded into them. The elevated position of these houses 
prevents a free circulation of air. The tenement houses are so elevated in 
front that the sun light of heayen does not go into those places only as it 
were by accident, and but for a short space of time every day. I deem the 
light of the sun and its heat and warmth, of very considerable importance ; 
but perhaps that would not be considered as of as much importance as the 
free circulation of air. All the people who occupy the lower portions of 
tenement houses and all who occupy the rear of the houses on the street are 
subject to those two causes—the prevention of the free circulation of air 
and of light. I believe it has been remarked—and certainly it accords with 
my own observation as a professional man—that diseases, especially fevers, 
&c., are very much more apt to attack persons who live in low stories than 
those who live higher up; diseases are more fatal there than anywhere else. 
Tt has been remarked by some of the medical gentlemen that when the yel- 
low fever was here, in 1832, there were very few persons attacked with the 
fever in the upper stories of houses, and I can readily conceive that to 
be so. 

These then are causes which have increased mortality and sickness, which 
might be removed, it seems to me, by legislation. If legislators could pro- 
hibit the building of residences for the poorer classes in the manner in which 
they are now erected; if they would prohibit a very large number of per- 
sons from living in each house, a great cause of sickness would be prevented. 
The licensing of these tenement houses, as has been suggested by the Hon. 
Senator, (Schell), might be attended with a very salutary effect, so as to 
throw the responsibility in a great measure upon the landlords. If they 
(the landlords) can get tenants into their buildings and get their pay, very 
little do they care whether the occupants live or die, if they only pay the 
rent for the time being. 

Mr. EL.y—Speaking in regard to the occupancy of the first floor of build- 
ings being somewhat prejudicial to health, is it not customary to keep 
hospital patients on the first floor ? 

A. That is true in a great many cases, but then the ventilation is per- 
fect. Go into the New York hospital and you will see ventilation ag per- 
fect as possible. I would just as soon lie on the first floor of that building 
as in any other portion of the hospital. I have no doubt, too, that a person 
living in the Cooper institute would be as healthy in one portion of it as in 
another. That building is ventilated by steam and the attention which Mr. 
Cooper has paid to this matter, speaks well of his skill and benevolence. 

Q. You think that the health department of this city requires a sanitary 
officer and medical men ? 
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A. Ido. There are other causes which I think have a considerable in- * 
fluence upon the health of the city. They have been alluded to by Dr. 
Francis, and perhaps it is hardly necessary for me to speak of them. I 
believe it is laid down in all our medical works on various diseases that heat 
alone does not produce sickness, unless it is very extreme, under peculiar 
circumstances ; but heat combined with moisture is required to combine in 
order to produce fevers and malarious diseases. That is one reason why 
our sewerage is not so effective as it might be and ought to be. 

Wet streets, slops thrown into the gutter and allowed to stand in cess 
pools ; they by vapors and various other ways produce sickness. There are 
some other causes, perhaps. It is unnecessary to allude to intemperance, 
the sale of ardent spirits, &c. That is a prolific cause of disease in New 
York. Other causes have been alluded to, such as the procuring of abor- 
tions, and so forth. Every physician knows very well the great extent and 
prevalence of that evil; but I do not know that I can suggest a remedy for 
it, as it is carried on secretly. . 

There is another cause that I believe has not been particularly mentioned, 
although Dr. Francis alluded to it. I think that the prevalence of syphilli- 
tic diseases in the city has a great deal of influence, and the poison of it 
has its influence on other diseases. It extends to families and persons who 
are innocent in themselves. 

Mr. Ery—What would you suggest as remedies for these causes ? 

A. As I have stated, nearly all these causes are removable, and may he 
abated ; a great proportion of them may be in a great measure removed. 
There are one or two other causes, however, that I would mention, one of 
which is diet. Our markets, I am well satisfied, are not under that sur- 
veillance that they ought tobe. We have distillery fed beef, and swill milk, 
which is not proper food. The beef that is sold in our markets, together 
with other bad meats is a very prolific cause of disease. 

Q. With reference to that one item, I suppose that it would not be ne- 
cessary to have medical men to attend to that department ? 

A. Not entirely ; a gentleman who knows very much about these things, 
informed me that a great deal of the beef that is sold in the markets is not 
saleable. He also intimated to me that certain persons whose duty it was 
to prevent the sale of that meat, neglected their duty. A person who was 
conversant with the matter, could easily discriminate between the qualities 
of the meat; swill fed meat might be distinguished by its color, and those 
who are conversant with the matter tell me they can distinguish it by the 
smell, and I have no doubt of that fact. 

I have already stated that almost all of these causes are removable ; and 
a great many of the causes are detectable only by medical men. ‘Their 
studies lead them to investigate the causes of disease, and it is impossible 
for any man who is not a medical man to detect a great many of them. A 
man of common sense will say that this thing and that is unhealthy ; he has 
learned it by his acquaintance with life and mankind, but still does not 
know the reasons for his conclusion. Vitiated air produces disease in a 
certain way, which no man, who is not a medical man, can comprehend. It 
seems to me, as has been suggested, if a medical police were established, 
or health wardens appointed, who were medical men, with a head who would 
direct them in every way, that a very large proportion indeed of all these 
causes of disease might be prevented or removed. It appears to me to be 
a perfect absurdity to appoint a shoemaker, or cooper, or livery stable 
keeper, as health warden; it is an outrage upon common sense and common 
honesty to do it. A great many of these causes are allowed to exist for 
the want of men who do not do their duty. 
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Q. Do you think that the laws are sufficient if they were properly en- 
forced ? 

A. With some additions, and their proper enforcement, I think they are. 
It would be to the interest of medical men to enforce the laws, if they were 
placed in that position ; and if you can back a man’s philanthropy by his 
personal interest, you succeed in doing an important thing. There are 
medical men in this city who do business to the amount of three and four 
thousand dollars a year, and they never get a penny for their services; and 
if these causes of disease were removed, they would get rid of doing this 
service. It would be a pecuniary consideration for medical men, as well as 
an exercise of their philanthropy, to look into these evils and cause them 
to be abated and removed. 

Q. Do you know what additions could be made to the health laws ? 

A. I am not acquainted with the sanitary laws to answer that question, 
but if the existing laws are not sufficient to accomplish the object, additions 
should be made to them. I do not know the particulars of the laws in re- 
lation to the erection of buildings. I think there should be a proportion 
between the width and the height of the street in the erection of buildings. 

There is one other cause, but that is not peculiar to New York; it isa 
practice among druggists to sell poisonous articles. They sell chloroform, 
opium, strychinine and arsenic, to anybody that comes, and there are very 
few questions asked about it. I think that they ought not to be allowed 
to sell any poisonous article, unless it is by the prescription of a physician. 
I think the law ought to reach them. I do not know actually how a law 
could be made to reach men who adulterate medicines. In fact, a very 
large proportion of the medicines that come into the country, I am satis- 
fied, are adulterated, and I am convinced that they undergo’a second 
adulteration when they come to this country. It is the practice with my- 
self and a good many other physicians, to send prescriptions to particular 
shops, where I am sure the occupants are competent to determine whether 
medicine is adulterated or not, and also honest enough not to sell anything 
that is adulterated. 

Q. Do you know whether, in a few years, there has been an increase in 
the quantity of opium and arsenic used as stimulants ? 

A. I am not able to answer that question definitely of my own knowl- 
edge. The impression upon my mind is that the poisonous influences have 
been increased of late, but I do not know that I could cite apy authority 
for that conclusion. 

Dr. McNuity remarked—Infants are unable to resist the action of 
surrounding deleterious influences and fall ready victims to them ; whereas 
the adults can resist them more successfully. 

The president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, told me they 
selected its members with great care, and the result is that their percent- 
ages of loss are less than they are in London. I intended, when I gave 
my testimony, to state that where judicious care is taken to select adults 
only from sections where they have all the advantages of health, that the 
ratio of mortality is not necessarily great. The State loses as much in 
losing an infant as in losing a man, because that infant, if he lives, will be 
@ man. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JAMES L. PHELPS. 


Q. Do you regard the condition of the health of this city as inferior to 
that of other large cities in this country or in Europe ? 
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Dr. Puetrs—I should judge from the reports of deaths, that we are all 
in a worse condition than almost any other city. 

Q. Do you know in what particular diseases our mortality is greater than 
other cities, or to what particular classes of people it is confined ? 

A. To the poverty stricken part of the inhabitants. 

i You think that the mortality is greater among that class than among 
others ? 

A. Yes sir, the reason is obvious. They live in places which those that 
are in better circumstances would not live in, such as cellars, garrets, and 
confined places where there is no ventilation and where there is a great 
excess of filth of all sorts. They live in the worst streets and the worst 
houses ; they are the worst fed and the worst clad; and if they are siek 
they have no attendance that is sufficient for their recovery. 

Q. Are there any other causes that suggest themselves to your mind that 
produce this greater result. 

A. I accord with the observations that were made by Dr. Griscom here 
a day or two ago. I think the views he took in regard to the different 
causes which prevail to produce that degree of sickness and mortality were 
well founded. I concur exactly in Dr. Griscom’s views as to the causes of 
increased mortality. i 

What would you suggest as a remedy for these existing evils? 

A. Well, sir, the remedies would be perfectly obvious to an ordinary 
understanding. It would be necessary to bring about a change in regard to 
the domiciliary condition of the inhabitants of those parts of the city where 
the mortality is the greatest. That could only be done by proper laws and 
regulations, and a provision in regard to the erection of buildings, and every 
thing of that kind. The amount of filth in certain parts of the city is won- 
derful, enormous—festering in every corner, it cannot well be otherwise. 
There will be almost any number of people that you can imagine on a 25 by 
100 feet lot, and, of course there is very little responsibility on any indi- 
vidual, because they are poor and miserable. Of course the dirt is thrown 
about here and there, and each one shirks the responsibility and care that 
is necessary for cleanliness. 

Q. Do you think there is anything in the climate of the city which would 
be prejudicial to health, more than in any other city ? 

A. I think New York is most admirably situated in that respect. Only 
look at it! It is surrounded by water, so that there is a free circulation 
of air. Our situation in that respect is far superior to any other city ; it 
is only about a mile from any part to the water, and of course the drainage 
may be complete. If you go clear off to Kings Bridge you can find no plage 
where it is more than two miles broad, and there is a general declivity 
each way from the centre. With these noble estuaries in every direction, 
why should it not be one of the healthiest places in the Union instead of 
being the most unhealthy? That is the view I take cf the subject. New 
Orleans is built upon made ground, and if you dig anywhere into the ground 
a few feet, you are met by all sorts of debrzs which is festering there through 
the heat of that warm place, and of course there is an emanation constantly 
going on from this decomposition. That is a very unhealthy place, of 
course, from natural causes, and these natural causes are the lowness of the 
condition of the surface on which the city is built, together with the high © 
temperature of the climate. ; 

Q. I suppose it is impossible to have a thorough drainage in that city3 

A. Yes sir; I suppose so. In order to havea reformation on this general 
subject, in regard to this city, it would be necessary to have proper law, 
and that those laws should be executed. There are a great many laws in 
regard to this subject in this city, but they are not thoroughly executed. 
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Q. Have you examined the health ordinances of the city to know whether 
they need repealing or amendiug ? 

A. Amongst ourselves, as a profession, we believe that these sanitary mat- 
ters are matters which cannot be understood except by medical men, and it 
is quite clear that they ought to be executed by them. 

Q. It has been asserted that the health laws of this city were not intelli- 

gently executed ? 
_ A. Medical men should be the executors of these laws because they 
understand the whole subject and can know what is wanting to effect a re- 
formation. We get great discredit in regard to New York, because of the 
mortality that exists. It operates upon those who wish to settle here, for 
if they cannot calculate upon health or longevity, of course they will shun 
the place compared to what they would if it was a salubrious place. So in 
regard to business. If through the neglect of the city in regard to cleanli- 
ness when yellow fever, or cholera, or any other disease is epidemic here, 
of course it is an injury to the place, and people go into the country where 
they do not apprehend sickness. And these reports are very often greatly 
exaggerated, so that commercial men are afraid to come to this city. See at 
a single view what a damage it must be to New York to say that it is sub- 
ject to all these complaints. The quarantine laws have to be strictly en- 
forced, to the great detriment of commerce. : 

Q. Does the increased mortality of New York over all the other cities 
named, detract from the eminence of our medical men; and is it a reflection 
upon our medical practitioners ? 

_ A. It isa reflection upon the whole city at large. The responsibility 
would have to be divided amongst those who have a vote in carrying out 
our laws and public matters. 

Q. Then you do not doubt that our medical men are as skillful as those 

of other cities ? 
_ A. Ido not doubt that we have as eminent medical men here as in any 
other city. Foreign physicians may make a more elegant diagnosis of disease, 
still the talent of a practical nature is in our physicians. In some foreign 
countries medical men think that American physicians are not as well edu- 
cated as they are themselves, because they, (the foreigners) divided their edu- 
cation up into several departments. The physician will be a good deal like 
the people he lives with, and the community in which he resides. Dr. 
Rush in a lecture, observed on the subject of quackery, that in New Eng- 
land there was little or no quackery, but there were a great many quacks 
that came from there, confirming the idea that as is the cummunity so will 
be the talent and education of the practitioner. 

Dr. McNutry observed: Physicians going from this country to Europe 
with all the medical honors that they can obtain, do not get that respect to 
which they are entitled, and if they get attention paid to them, it is as 
much from their social position as from their proféssional character, They 
do not receive that credit they are entitled to. Whereas the truth is give 
the same physicians a certain number of patients and the like number of 
European physicians the same number of patients, and the American men 
will cure more patients than the London physicians. That is my judgment. 
They bring up our mortality as a reason for saying that the physicians of 
this country are less eminent than the Europeans, and they say that our 
system of education is not so thorough as theirs, and that we do not go 
through all the various departments in the same length of time. The 
affirm that where the city of New York possesses the greatest talent, we 
have the greatest mortality. , 

The American physician has not so many of the accomplisnments as the 
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European physician. When the European physician comes out of school, 
he is full of accomplishments, yet he has but little practical ability, while 
the American physician treats disease practically. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. W. D. BIBBINS. 


In answer to the first general question Dr. W. D. Brexins said he eon- 
sidered that the health of the city of New York was inferior to that of other 
large cities in this country and in Europe. 

Q. Are you familiar with the statistics of disease in the different cities, 
such as Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston ? 

A. I often see the returns of the mortality of Boston, Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn, and compare them with the mortality returns of this city. 

Q. Can you give us the ratio of deaths in this city ? 

A. It ranges from 20,000 to over 23,000, but I cannot give you the ex- 
act figures. 

Q. You consider this city more unhealthy than either of the other cities 
you have named ? 

A. Yes'sir. 

Q. Are you aware what cities are considered the most healthy in this 
Union? The city of Providence, Rhode Island, has been mentioned as 
showing the best statistics of health. Do you know anything on that 
point 2 

A. No sir. 

Q. But you are clear in the opinion that this city is more unhealthy, in 
proportion to the population, than any other city ? 

A. The mortality of this city is larger, sir. 

Q. In regard to the second general question, what facts are you prepared 
to present ¢ 

A. I would state first sir, that the emigration to this city is one great 
cause of the mortality. The people in damp emigrant vessels are usually 
crowded together. Bad air is generated on board the vessel, and when 
they arrive they are often in a very impaired condition of health, much 
more so than the same number of persons would be dwelling as they gener- 
ally do upon land. And then again, the sick and the infirm of the emigrant 
population is left in New York; a large proportion of it, at least, adding to 
the mortality of the city. And this company of people, their health being 
somewhat impaired by the voyage, if they carried on board with them any 
epidemic disease, contracted before embarking, will be very likely to have 
that disease among the passengers during the voyage, and they will be likely 
in their impaired state of health, to suffer from any epidemic disease that 
may be prevailing here when they land. 

Q. What cause do you find in the municipal regulations of the city to 
induce disease ? 

A. The bad air in the dwellings, sir, is one great cause. The census 
returns, I find, very positively state that a larger number of persons live 
within a suit of apartments in a tenement house in this city than in any 
other city in our country; and therefore, there is a less number of cubic 
feet of air for each individual; and where persons are crowded together 
they suffer from the exhalations of the body, which are really poisonous. 
So that these persons are not as favorably situated as their children are 
during the time they are in the school houses. And I have seen the effect 
of such foul air at the nursery on Randall’s Island. When it was full, se 
that the children were crowded together with four in a bed, on entering 
these rooms early in the morning the impurities of the air were perfectly 
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evident ; and the health of the children evidently suffers from this crowding 
together. 

Q. You regard ventilation, then, as essential to the preservation of 
health ? 

A. Very, sir; and too many persons should not be crowded into one 
apartment, for the greater number of cubic feet of air that can be allowed 
to an individual will be more favorable to health. 

Q. Do you regard as injurious to health generally, the fact that, in 
consequence of the abundant supply of water in the city, the streets are 
kept wet, and the apartments of houses rendered humid ? 

A. That is true, sir, ina degree. The Croton water pipes are often ob- 
structed in the houses; the water is evaporated in too large a quantity ; 
the air in the rooms, as well as in the entries and gutters, is too humid. 
Not only is the health injured because of the large number of person in 
single rooms, thereby generating bad air, but there is thereby a greater ac- 
cumulation of garbage in front of the houses in which they dwell, and the 
excrementitious matter in the privies is larger than in any other city, ow- 
ing to the fact that there are more persons congregated in dwelling houses 
together. 

Q. Is it not customary in all large cities to have the privies arranged 
with pits, as ours are, or so that they connect with the sewers below 2 

A. I only know with reference to this city. 

Q. Do you know whether in other cities they are or are not ? 

A. I am not prepared to answer the question, for I have no information 
on that pomt. Then, sir, another cause of sickness in this city is, that the 
basements of new houses, in streets where sewers have not been built, are 
often occupied, and the dampness from that cause frequently make patients 
sick, and they suffer in their health from that cause. I cannot speak with 
reference to the cellar population that we have in this city. Another cause 
of our bad health is, that many of these persons have been accustomed to 
a simpler diet before they emigrated to this country, and when they come 
over here they begin to use everything as food that is found in America. 
On Tuesday I saw three cases of disease produced by eating articles that 
were sold out of a wagon, probably on the previous Saturday, for the evi- 
dence of that fact was as strong as it possibly could be. 

Q. Do you know of anything in the climate of New York that would 
make its mortality greater than that of other cities 2 

A. The climate is not as equitable as that of London, I believe, sir. I 
cannot speak of other cities with precision. 

(. You would not consider this an unhealthy climate 2 

A No, srr. 

Q. Are there any other causes that suggest themselves to your mind 
now ? 

A. I do not think I can recall any at the present moment, sir. 

Q. What course would you recommend to be pursued as affording the 
proper remedies for the existing evils ? 

A. A detachment, as far as possible, of the city inspector’s department 
from the municipal political offices. 

Q. You mean by the city inspector’s department, the general health de- 
partment ¢ : 

A. Yes, sir, I refer to that department which has charge of the cleanine 
of the streets. i 

Q. That is the only health department we have at present 2 

A Yes sir, I have thought of two different modes of the appointment of 
subordinate officers. ‘Ihe governors of the alms house render their sub- 
ordinate officers very efficient, and I think it is because the board ig equally 
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divided as regards political views. Then I thought, in regard to the fire 
department, that it is rendered more efficient because the foremen of each 
company are allowed to nominate the person who shall be chief engineer 
when confirmed by the common council. I have thought whether the thing 
was practicable, and whether it would not be better for the academy of 
medicine to nominate to the common council in a similar manner a suitable 
man for the head of the health department. And until proper medical 
men are appointed to the chief and subordinate offices, men who are 
thoroughly qualified for the discharge of the duties, you cannot expect 
much improvement in the sanitary condition of the city. 

Q. Are you conversant with the health laws at present in existence in 
this city ? 

A. The manner of their execution, do you mean, sir ? 

Q. I wanted to inquire whether you thought any further legislation was 
necessary beyond the changing of the officers under the existing laws ? 

A. I can say this, sir, and you can make your own inferences from the 
fact which I state: Of those who have a knowledge of disease in the city 
of New York, there are none who possess so much as the visiting dispensary 
physicians. They are the only ones who report in regard to the prevalence 
of epidemics. And, sir, they have a larger practice than any private 
physician in this city, and the number of cases of disease which they see 
is larger. And then their time is not taken up with other business as is 
the case with other physicians. 

Q. Is this city districted by the dispensaries ? 

A. It is, sir, as far as those districts extend, which is from the battery 
to 20th street, on the east side, and from 20th street, on the west side, to 
Bellevue. 

Q. How many dispensary districts are there ? 

A. I think fifteen, sir. 

Q. Why is it districted? Is each one of these districts under the con- 
trol of some particular physician ? 

A. Each dispensary has its part subdivided, and a physician appointed 
to each district. 

Q. You think these dispensary physicians would make very proper and 
efficient health officers ? 

A. They would, sir, or any who had been dispensary visiting physicians. 
It is not absolutely necessary to appoint ¢hem, but in consequence of the 
nature of their duties, they are better acquamted with the condition of the 
city. And another thing that should be mentioned is, that they have no 
fear of epidemic disease, at least very little, if any at all. Non-profes- 
sional men are afraid of epidemics. I have seen a man, sir, when a case 
of epidemic disease was presented, leave an institution in this city ; or 
rather, I would say that a non-professional man would leave an institution 
under such circumstances. If that would be,true in regard to public 
institutions, it would be much more so in regard to the residence of the 
patient, when the person was called to visit the case of disease. But I 
- would remark that whatever I have said must not be interpreted as refer- 
ring to the present city inspector, particularly, for I have no ill feeling 
towards that gentleman. 


TESTIMONY OF PROFESSOR ALFRED C. POST. 
Prof. Alfred C. Post said: 


The mortality returns show a larger amount of mortality in N. York, in pro- 
portion to the population than in any other city, I believe,of temperate climate, 
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and yet I regard that our situation is admirable with reference to salubrity. 
It has the advantage of lying between two rivers, having naturally a very 
pure atmosphere; no city is better situated for natural ventilation than our 
own, and a part of our population shows as large an average amount of health 
and longevity as any city in the world. Take that portion of our citizens 
who reside in broad and airy streets, in spacious mansions; and indeed I 
have been struck with the remarkably large number of instances of persons 
obtaining advanced age in the neighborhoods in which I have lived. 

Q. Then you think the excessive mortality is confined to certain localities? 

A. Yes sir; and to certain classes of society; and the matter is to a very 
great extent, under the control of our municipal authorities. If such could 
be kept out of the path of party politics, things could be regulated with a 
little desire to promote the health and save the lives of our citizens. 

Q. Then you think the excessive mortality is produced by causes that 
might be remedied ? 

A. Yes sir. The chief causes are: impure air, improper food, and the 
intemperate use of strong drinks. The impure air arises partly from the 
condition of the streets, and partly from the overcrowded and filthy condition 
of the interior of houses in courts and alleys. The condition of our streets 
is proverbially filthy. Those who merely pass through our principal thor- 
oughfares can hardly have any intelligent idea of the wretched condition, 
and excessive filth of the streets and houses occupied by our poor population; 
and especially in the summer season, the filth that is collected there, when 
the hot sun shines upon it, gives rise to most poisonous exhalations. There 
is a bad practice when the streets are swept, of leaving the most of the 
filth in heaps to be scattered over the street again, instead of having it car- 
ried away immediately after it is swept. I have sometimes seen the streets 
left for several successive weeks in that condition, the filth having been 
spread over them again by the constant passing of vehicles, &c. It is sick- 
ening for persons who are accustomed to live in a pure atmosphere, to pass 
through these filthy streets, and especially so in summer. 

Q. You think there is a want of efficiency on the part of the proper 
authorities ? 

A. Very great sir; especially in the sping, when all the accumulations of 
a long winter are left to remain on the streets. When we have hot weather 
in April and May, the odor arising from the accumulations of the preceding 
season is horribly offensive, and those are the streets where the ereatest 
mortality is. Besides the natural accumulation of filth in the streets from 
the dung of horses and other animals, there are vast collections of refuse 
matter—offal from houses, peclings of potatoes, the refuse of cabbages. and 
all those things which the rag-pickers and hogs do not carry off. —that are 
allowed to accumulate in very large quantities. In such sivedts as Mul- 
berry and Mott, and those in the Five Points, avenues A, B, ©, and D. and 
the streets crossing them, you will find very large actumineane of 
filth and garbage. But other streets are better. Of course these sources 
of disease are perfectly under the control of the municipal authorities if the 
exercise duc vigilance. mae 

Another fruitful source of disease is the foul air in the interior of houses 
caused by their being crowded very much, and also by the want of pro 
yentilation and ablutions within the houses. The emanations that Hh . 
off from the body itself, will vitiate the air in all places where a Bailes: of 
persons are congregated together where ventilation is imperfect. It we 
very common thing for the poor to sleep in small apartments which are 
long enough for a bed and a few other articles, and they have their kitchen 
and parlor in a room adjoining where they cook, eat and sit. There are no 
windows in their sleeping apartments, except a small window opening into 
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the hall. And not only there are no windows, but no ventilating place in 
the walls. It would diminish the evil very much if their sleeping apart- 
ments were required by law to have ventilators in the wall, which would 
run up to the roof of the house. It should be made obligatory to have ven- 
tilating places in the walls. And there could be some oversight to prevent 
the accumulation of filth in and about the premises. The expensiveness of 
rent of course compels the poor to seek contracted accommodations. The 
sources of impure air are found in the streets, on the docks, and in the in- 
terior of the premises occupied by the poor. 

Then there is a great deal of improper food and unhealthy fruits and 
vegetables, and fish and other articles of unhealthy food being peddled in 
the streets in carts and wagons; in hot weather they are often yery stale 
before they reach the houses of those who purchase them. I suppose that 
might be remedied by determined exertions on the part of the municipal 
authorities. 

The amount of sickness and death caused by intemperance, is a matter 
that has occupied the attention of the public authorities as well as private 
philanthropists. I do not think any additional light can be thrown upon 
that. 

Q. Are you familiar with the present health ordinances of the city ? 

A. No sir, not in detail. I merely know that there is a very great deal 
of negligence in regard to their execution, whatever the laws may be. I 
think there is very little probability that any ordinance would be effectively 
carried out except by medical officers. 

In relation to the subject which Doctor Bibbins alluded to; the fear 
which some persons have about going near a case of epidemic disease ; I 
would say that medical men in general have no such fear. It is a very 
rare thing to find a medical man who is cowardly. A great number of our 
young physicians fall by exposure to disease ; they feel it to be their duty 
to expose themselves whenever their aid is required. 

Q. Do you know any reason why small pox should be any more prevalent 
in New York than in any city of the same sanitary regulations? Is there 
any thing in the climate which would conduce to that result ? 

A. Nosir, nothing in the climate. I suppose a want of vigilence in fer- 
reting out the diseased localities, and a want of compulsory vaccination are 
the most fruitful sources of this disease. 

Q. Do you think compulsory vaccination would be practicable ? 

A. It is practicable in other countries. In Prussia and other countries, 
they were almost decimated by small pox before it was introduced, and 
now in those places vaccination is almost universal. Children are not 
allowed to enter the public schools, nor are persons received into the em- 
ployment of the government unless they can show that they have been 
vaccinated. ie 

Q. Is there any place in our own country where it is compulsory ? 

A. I do not know of any, sir. te hry: 

Q. Do you know anything about the condition of other cities in regard 
to this disease ¢ 

A. In Boston last year there was only one death by it. As far as the 
public schools are concerned, I think there would be no great obstacle in the 
way of introducing it into them. I think they could refuse all scholars who 
could not give satisfactory evidence that they had been vaccinated. 

There is another point with regard to the extraordinary sources of impure 
air. There are some portions of the island where there are manure heaps ; 
I know there is one in Thirty-ninth street, and I suppose there are others 
in various parts of the city. The most unhealthy exhalations arise from 
these places, and they are evils which certainly should not be tolerated. 
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Mr. Marner—What is your impression that the percentage of deaths 
should be here under proper sanitary regulation ? 

A. I think it ought to be as favorable as in any other city. It ought 
not to exceed one in 40 of the population. In a healthy rural district the 
percentage I believe is one in 50. 

{ed What legislation would you propose to bring about such a state of 
things ? 

= I suggest that there should be a city inspector and health officers, 
who should have charge of every district of the city, who should be medical 
men, and be appointed in some way if possible, to guard against mere poli- 
ticians being entrusted with those offices which should be filled by men who 
would regard their own reputation and character as well as the interests of 
the city ; and that regulations should be adopted for their guidance which 
should require the frequent sweeping of the streets, and the removal of the 
filth immediately after they are swept ; the cleansing of the docks and slips ; 
the inspection of the habitations of the poor ; tenement houses ; and in fact 
all houses which are occupied by more than two families ; and that there 
should also be regulations with regard to the sale of unwholsome food which 
should be carried out; and that as near an approach be made as can be 
made to compulsory vaccination. Small pox is a disease which is perfectly 
under control, if the proper regulations are devised and carried out. 

There is one source of mortality which Dr. Bibbins stated, that is un- 
doubtedly true. That is that there is in this city a transient population 
which leaves behind it the most of its subjects. We have a body of several 
hundreds of thousands persons passing through the city, the healthy ones 
to a very great extent proceeding to the interior of the country, while the 
poorest remain behind; and we should expect a large mortality among 
those who are left. 

Dr Griscom—Would you not argue from that the necessity of a branch 
sanitary commission to meet that very want ? . 

A. Undoubtedly. Even supposing that the ordinary causes of disease 
and death were more rife here than elsewhere, we should expect a larger 
amount of mortality from that cause; and it is from that source that New 
York derives its reputation of having a large mortality, to a very consid- 
erable extent, over other cities in the interior, or even over other cities 
where the emigration to them is so much less. And the salubrity of New 
York vastly exceeds that of Philadelphia ; the city lies more favorable as 
regards ventilation, and the health of the surrounding country is better 
and the heat of our summers is not so intense; and if you take perthill 
wards which are kept comparatively clean, which are inhabited by a class of 
people who live comfortably, I think the average duration of life is large. 
I have lived for many years in one of a block of houses where there was an 
average of more than one in a house who reached the age of 70 years, and 
some lived to over 90. I think that is not an unfair specimen of some of 
the better parts of our city. In our reports of deaths you will find that a 
very large proportion of the mortality is put down and appear as natives of 
the United States, but many of them are infants and young children of for- 
eigners, who are exposed to all the pernicious influences of recent emigra- 
tion here. If the young children of foreigners could be associated with 
foreigners, you would find the mortality among natives would be vastly di- 
minished, for children under two years of age to a very great extent swell 
the mortality table. 

Dr. Griscom—lIs not the infant mortality due to the character of their 
residences a great deal ? 

A. Very much, sir. 
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0. They are native children mostly who die under one and five years of 
age ? 

A. Native children; the children of foreign parents. The character of 
their food, such as cabbages and bad fruits and vegetables, has much to do 
with this mortality. 

Dr. Griscom—lI asked the question for the purpose of hearing from you 
whether an improvement in the residences would save them, although they 
are the children of foreign parents. 

A. It would, undoubtedly, to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. Exy—Havye you anything to suggest, Professor, in regard to our 
system of sewerage ? Can that be improved in any manner ? 

A. There is nothing that occurs to me, unless there is some gross care- 
lessness with regard to opening sewers, leaving the filth lying about the 
man-holes exposed to the action of the sun, which ought to be removed 
promptly in covered carts, for it is very offensive. The system of sewer- 
age, thoroughly carried out, I regard as highly conducive to health. 

Mr. Matnrr—Where it is imperfectly carried out, it conduces to disease, 
does it not ? 

A. Yes sir; if the traps are pulled up and the emanations from the 
sewers are allowed to gather in the streets, it becomes sources of contami- 
nation to the air. I believe sir, that plumbers are licensed, are they not ? 

Mr. Exy—TI think not. 

Proressor Post—I was going to suggest a very important improve- 
ment in the construction of houses, in plumber’s work, which I think would 
add very much to the salubrity of houses, and I have it introduced into my 
own house. That is to have in the traps below the water-closet, foul air 
pipes conducting to a chimney or flue, so that the emanations would be 
carried to the top of the house. I have had offensive odors in two houses 
emanating from the water closets, and by tapping it and carrying it by a 
flue or chimney to the top of the house, the foul air was carried off, and of 
course was not offensive or injurious. Some of the plumbers are not aware 
of this improvement. I suggested it as original, as far as I was concerned, 
and I found the benefit of it. 

Mr. E,y—Do your views agree with those of the other physicians in 
regard to the injurious effects of the humidity of the streets? Do you 
think their excessive moisture is injurious to the health of the citizens ? 

A. Yes sir; I think the carts used in watering the streets carry too much 
water; and instead of merely laying the dust, they put too much water on, 
so as to wet your shoes sometimes. I consider it so great an evil that 
rather than subscribe to have the streets watered I prefer to have that in 
front of my door not watered at all. If the stones were clean and the 
water put on lightly, watering would be very well; but where there is a 
great deal of mud, the water is converted into more mud which retains the 
moisture, and keeps the streets unclean constantly. 

Q. The general use of hot air was mentioned. Can you give us any 
information in regard to that ¢ 

A. That is not found in the houses of the poor to a very great extent. 
It is used principally in large houses, and there is no complaint of general 
insalubrity among men who occupy such houses. 

Mr. Marner—Do you think houses heated with furnaces were as 
healthy ? 

A. I think they are more so if great care is taken to guard against exces- 
sive heat. I think if you can have the doors opened instead of being 
obliged to sit with closed doors, you have a purer atmosphere than with a 
fire in the room. I am quite confident that in my own family, those of my 
children who have been born since the introduction of hot air, are better in 
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health in consequence of the non-exposure to draughts of cold air. All my 
children who were born earlier and in cold houses, were, in infancy, subject 
to the croup, and the others were not. Still there is a good deal of abuse 
where persons keep inside; there is too much heat in such cases indoors. 
That however, does not affect the tenement houses. The municipal regu- 
lations can hardly affect houses occupied by a single family. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JOSEPH M. SMITH. 


Dr; Josepu M. Smiru said: The first question is so general in its 
character that it would be exceedingly difficult to answer it without some 
statistical information ; and therefore if I am desired to state an answer to 
it, I would beg leave to refer to an authority. Is it admissible to refer to 
a book ? 

Mr. Ery—Certainly, sir. 

Dr. Smrru—I have here ‘‘ The Transactions of the American Medical 
Association, vol. 9,” published in 1856, containing one of the best articles 
on the subject, of a medical police, which I know of, that is in a condensed 
form. ‘The article isa report on the sanitary police of cities, by James M. 
Newman, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. This was presented to the American 
Medical Association, at its ninth annual meeting, held in Detroit, in 1856. 
Now in answer to the first question. I wish to quote this report which 
goes over much of the ground of this investigation, and which, I think I 
can say is correct, though compact in form. Of course the sanitary con- 
dition of this city must be inferred from the ratio of its usual mortality ! 
I take that for granted. In this report I find the following table which 
exhibits the ratio of deaths to the population in the city of New York, 
extending over a period of nearly half a century: 


TABLE 14. 
1805, ratio of deaths to population, one to every,............ 32.98 
1810, a 2 Bee Pare Oe: 46.49 
1815, si Ms Jade tr see eee 41.83 
1820, ‘i as i 5 Sea 37.19 
1825, i * ay Ge ete a a 34.78 
1730, tf ¥ ibaa hots ae 38.97 
1835, a“ - Pe ete Beitask ec 40.87 
1840, i ‘ anette ds iY cies) Se 
1845, ‘s has IRE aha” 7 ere re eae. 37.75 
1850, “ sa eet LE 33.52 
Sener ereconiinbed 9°50. 2. Ss boo ee ede EBE Pde OS. 2 ae 33.85 


‘The annual mortality of Philadelphia for a period of five years was as 
follows : 


TABLE 15. 


i ean np hae ss REE ks we ee 46.10 
1852, 7) CRESS PES an aN OE en iuee ee ik) aR aera ome 40.45 
1853, NRE OLE EO ELE OOS 5 TT ERR 43.61 
US, M8 apni rice oh toe hs. , ib 38.10 
ERE RB Ta pa Nelle ae a -o) ekeee 
‘The deaths in Boston were in, 
TABLE 16. 
eae eR MASS,. ap Uae dt aed Mad os. 37.84 
1855, Mp SRNE Gita 8< ail FSS, POL Ie Lk Fh 39.88 


“In Providence, R. I., the proportionate mortality to population was, in 
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TABLE 17. 
Seer, (ONE LW ENE A... ochre Sauebetkeda BOs wwe vasa 3.20 
1854, PS Re sb: HOS des .cale chs Res & sk wake 36.67 

‘*In Baltimore it was as follows: 

TABLE 18. 
TERE 0) gl i ag al 3 ct gn a i AD To 
1837, er I ae ald feces hice oie sm Gc AT Sse oe 37.80 
1838, i RMN = iloah. tka wb abn, otras oe ee ae ee 8 39.39 
1839, ead. ines Fs, pc) aomcht Ga Me oe GR 44 .23 
1840, SAN eR RUC EGTA: a'oc5 cu Cela scald bod NE ee tees 5O 
1841, AE 2 2 ie A Na Re Sema Rats vibety bites ane 8 | 46.76 
1842, Re es ii Ete NOR cc cix, Pa ey cat 2 ay acing SERA ee OR 43 .29 
1843, RL MMSE Chete Ls, Scstvalste Chote Lu ies'B ac) o lale eens Grameen 48.01 
1844, SR eM tReet, ow aie e oa aisie & 0 2 oe 4a.41 
1845, BN ee elit sl ES ne «Kis a’ oh im a 2.0, 6 AR 41.81 
1846, 2k So PAIS Saat eRe oy aR OAS Mine i. fh 42,45 
1847, Ba eee ah Behe NIN. eo tuay jie vila dbus & ele. « cove eeciee Oo Le 
1848, MNES aN ee, Zoe, si, PM ee MELS GUY, eh ao. seb Shee ote, sta Mate 36.19 


‘“ At Charleston, 8. C., from a report of the city register, of the iuter- 
ments for the eighteen years, from 1828 to 1846, it appears that the annual 
proportionate mortality averaged one in 4411, whereas for the last eight 
years (1849), the average has been but one in 1852.” 


TABLE 19. 


** In 1836, a cholera year, the mortality was one in.........++. 52.84 
Meee VOLLOW REVETTYV GAR; . be. se a0 os 2 sub oboe wee e epieee 25.05 
Pe ea einhelcery Se ptidbee ie NS. a's) =) cls SM Kiageek a nee eee 39.38 


Since then, by a sanitary improvement of the city, for a period of eight 
years previous to 1849, the standard of mortality has been raised to one in 
fifty-two.” 

‘* At Chicago, the comparative mortality for five years, was as follows: 


TABLE 20. 


Peer GERMAIN at CNA ee let. seen ane Pees tate 45233 
merene ae ices Nees eater Jet. tsiid Laat 8 Piedis-J ap ence oOo 20 eee 34.61 
eee 2) MRL 24 oRevoumooe as ivist ds bale oe eae Sap 
Rares ane ts hale een eset ls ok. aie. ball: RNR 18.84 
Pee MAUS Ue lms dS eG. eonkl: dal J nel. $n ae de 21.45 


““In New Orleans, the proportionate mortality, extending over a period 
of nine years, is as follows: 


TABLE 21. 


| SRCAIREREPTC Ove 98-0 spe pan SINE Se AA ae al Mra oR A 24.18 
RR ida ee nS cepa he beset A niin die bina SSaoai a pa wo. agai OS 12.02 
Uh IRR NG NESS: OES RRR SER RSF C18, RS een aN 28S 14.39 
a ca AA TOME hn Bet chal eat Aah ole lab aNd ed dh dhcp wit’ 2! che! enacted. oi ph-n Bei oN 12.42 
oe Ae ee ee) el oe ere 16.99 . 
SN aN RNs fod Aah ee EA eS Ray a a" on 6-0 adh dave 0) mi nS caneh 19.05 
Nr tee ah Py aia deat AR SO ao alc obiliw waa as eharal nis huhyovaze/e os 17.00 
i aie ARMIN ca SNA aia) 6 ahrcesn ve «! « «: siltnepst yt Se vnace tage. ih 10.5 
OS ae Rie MMI caldera in ate tak oy cl SE ain awe. <5 sailed utes WA Mga ek 15.22 


Now if we compare the mortality of New York, in some years it will be 
found that there is a great discrepancy in some of the years. (Compare 
tables. ) 

There are natural causes occurring periodically, tending to produce epi- 
demics—a very important element in this city—epidemic cholera, epidemic 
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dysentery, epidemic small pox. Small pox is a contagious disease, and 
under the influence of periodical peculiar influences about which we know 
nothing, which pervades after a certain season ; it causes extraordinary 
fatality. Then again there are other reasons ; there are particular periods 
within which certain diseases are much more fatal than in other years. 
Now it might be well to compare the city of Baltimore with the city of 
New York. In New York the mortality in 1810, was one in 46.49, and 
in 1835, one in 40.87. In Baltimore in 1836, one in 42.75, and in some 
years it is about equal with New York. Take Philadelphia, and in 1851, 
one in 46.10, occurs there, while New York varies considerably, as will be 
observed by the preceding table. My answer, therefore is, that our mor- 
tality is not greater some years than it is in some of the other cities of the 
United States. The mean of these mortalities I have not taken, or any 
special number of years. 

Mr. Ery—I suppose the fact that the city of New York is larger should 
be one reason why the mortality should be correspondingly greater ? 

A. I cannot see that a large city must necessarily be more unhealthy 
than avillage—ceter?s paribus— other things being equal.”’ In order to 
answer the first question decidedly, I can only do so by looking at statis- 
tics, and to be particular I should make an arithmetical calculation, for I 
find that in the city of New York the mortality is lower in some years than 
in other cities of the United States, and in some seasons quite as large. In 
1850 and 1853 in New York, the mortality comes down to one in 33.52 and 
one in 38.85, and then again in Baltimore there is not a 33. 

Mr. Exy—The mortality is greater in many of our large cities in this 
country, than in New York; this city is superior to Chicago and New 
Orleans. 

A. Yes sir. Philadelphia is very healthy. 

Dr. Griscom—Since 1855 I have down the mortality of Philadelphia at 
one in 35. 

Mr. Marner—lI suppose you are prepared to say the sanitary condition 
of the city could be improved ? 

Dr. Smrru—Oh! certainly. 

Mr. ELy—What suggestions have you to make upon that point ? 

A.—Well sir, it is a very extensive question, and would require a great 
deal of time and reflection, and reference, to answer it in detail. JI can say 
that all influences which are derived from light, and air, and space, and 
food, and occupation; that I think those few things would embrace every- 
thing. Many of these matters relating to these general heads, are treated 
of in this report which I have, and are ably treated. And first, I might 
say in regard to the necessity of ventilation. Perhaps before that it would 
be well to speak of space. I look at what has been said here and furnished 
in a statistical way, from inquiries made in London, I think. 

“The effect of crowding is shown by a table exhibiting the mortality, and 
the number of square yards to each person in three groups of metropolitan 
districts. 


TABLE 22. 
Square yards to Annual mor. Mortality from 
each person. tality, typhus alone. 
1st group of ten districts,..... valet, SB 3428 349 
(8 CS a ae 119 2786 181 
3d do dpiht 2b Sule eee 180 2289 131 


Now these effects appear to flow legitimately, from the very fact that 
space is considered. If the question be asked, How can space have an in- 
fluence in promoting health? or how can enlarging it promote health? and 
by contracting it will it increase the mortality ¢? I would reply, it does so 
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in two or three ways. It does so in the first place by shutting out the 
light ; in the second place, by lessening the amount of pure, fresh air ; and 
in the third place, by the accumulation of offensive exhalations from the hu- 
man body, long confined in the same apartment ; and those three together 
will generate typhus pestilence anywhere, whether ina house, on ship-board, 
in a jail, or in any human habitation. The quantity of effete matter dis- 
charged or illiminated from the human body by a given number of persons 
in a given time, may be ascertained with. great precision; and hence an 
idea may be formed of the extreme danger of crowding human bodies to- 
gether without ventilation, and, I might say, without light. I have made 
some investigations of my own on this subject, and I might perhaps venture 
to say what I attempted in this very important matter. Ihad first to settle 
the question as to the danger of confining persons together in small apart- 
ments, in close habitations, in compact buildings, in closed alleys, in narrow 
streets, &c., and the danger which will result from their own exhalations, 
to say nothing of the bad air or light, or anything of that sort. The quan- 
tity of these exhalations is perhaps greater than would be supposed by per- 
sons unaccustomed to facts connected with this inquiry. Dr. Newman has 
thought proper to quote the result of my investigations in my own words, 
and [ suppose I will be permitted to refer to them in this report, as follows: 

‘* Let us suppose a family, one, of which there are hundreds of examples, 
consisting of ten adult persons, dwelling in a small, ill-ventilated house, 
and negligent of personal and domestic cleanliness ; and further, that the 
time severally passed within doors by the ten individuals, some of whom 
are constantly at home, while others are temporarily absent, amounts in the 
aggregate to twelve hours out of every twenty-four. The mass of effete 
matters thrown out by the lungs and skin, by such a family within their 
dwelling in one month, is 500 lbs. 4 0z,, and in one year 6,083 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Though by far the greater part of these excretions consist of carbonic acid, 
water, and salts, yet the quantity of ejected animal matter is not inconside- 
rable. It amounts in one month to 6 lbs, 3 oz. ; in six months to 37 lbs. 
11 0z.; and in one year to 76 Ibs. 00 0z. 10 pwt. In such circumstances it 
is, and especially in seasons in which the prevalence of typhus is favored by 
an epidemic influence, that the disease often spontaneously originates in the 
squalid homes of the poor.”’ 

Now if you should take this one family with this 6,083 lbs. 4 oz. of effete 
matter, and double and treble it in that way till you include the whole in- 
habitants of a whole square the result would show that the quantity of 
effete matter thrown off by the skin and lungs would be enormous. 

But this writer has thought proper to quote mea little further. He 
Says : 

x These calculations have been extended so as to embrace an entire city, 
from which we make the following quotation : 

‘““The inhabitants of a densely populated town may be regarded as a 
single family, living in contiguous or narrowly separated apartments, any 
number or the whole of which may as certainly be rendered infectious by 
over crowding, as the cellsof a prison. In no mode, perhaps, can the danger 
from this source of disease be so distinctly impressed on the mind as by es- 
timating the quantity of waste matters eliminated from the bodies of the 
people of a city in given times. If we assume as a numeral basis a popu- 
lation equal to 200,000 adults, it will be found, if calculated as in former 
examples, that the entire pulmonary and cutaneous egesta amount In one 
month to 20,000,000 Ibs. ; in six months to 121,333,333 Ibs. 4 oz.; and 
in one year to 243,333,333 lbs. 4 oz.; and that the exhaled animal matter 
alone amounts in the first of these periods to 250,000 lbs.; in the second 
to 1,516,666 Ibs. 8 oz.; and in the third to 3,041,666 lbs. 8 oz.” 
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These I present as facts. And in this way you have a prodigious amount 
of material passing off from the bodies of men, and passing into the air in- 
sensibly, which, with the excrementitious matters sent out of the human 
body, exceeding 40 oz. from each individual, and a certain number of the 
facts constitute the basis of this calculation. Then in suggesting a means 
of correcting all this, he uses another quotation. I say: ah 

‘The health of a city depends in no small degree upon the distribution 
of the inhabitants over an area of sufficient extent to admit of the free ven- 
tilation of every dwelling. When such a distribution obtains, and atten- 
tion is given to personal and domestic cleanliness, a population of 200,000 
or any greater number, will be as secure against the invasion of typhus as 
are the inmates of a commodious, cleanly, and well aired private dwelling. 
But populate a town as densely as are the alleys and courts of many cities, 
and the consequence will be that the whole population will feel the influence 
of an idio-miasmatic atmosphere, and disease be co-extensively produced.” 

The report then says: 

‘‘ Tt will be observed that the urinary and fecal excrertions are not taken 
into the account as a source of contamination. These doubtless should not 
be lost sight of entirely as a means of adding to the impurities and seeds 
of disease otherwise engendered by crowds, for although generally removed 
from the dwelling, it is only that they may become festering pestilential 
pits, poisoning the atmosphere and those who breathe it. After making all 
due allowances for errors, almost inseparable from such calculations as have 
been quoted, I think we all will be willing to admit that Dr. Smith has 
proved that man may become a very dirty animal, and that we shall be 
most fervent to exclaim, ‘ that cleanliness is next to godliness.’ ”’ 

That is my answer to your inquiry. These dwellings that become im- 
pure in this way remain a long time exceedingly impure. It is almost 
impossible, perhaps, to expurgate them thoroughly. Even the very walls 
of an apartment inhabited by the poor and uncleanly, and hospitals by 
typhus fever patients will become and remain pestilential. You may vacate 
the apartment ; you may ventilate it, but it will remain infectious for a pe- 
riod indefinite. We have had a striking illustration of this in the New 
York Hospital; a ward which had been occupied by typhus fever patients 
and which was in a decidedly pestiferous condition was vacated, and a num- 
ber of healthy men, mechanics from the city, after the doors and windows 
were thrown open, and a certain period of time had elapsed, were brought 
to cleanse and purify these walls. In doing that work how many of them 
sickened and died I cannot recollect. 

Dr. Griscom, (interposing)—There were four men employed; the doors 
and windows were left open for one week ; three of the men took the fever 
and two of them died. 

Dr. SmrrH, (resuming)—In such cases the only way would be to leave 
the apartment unoccupied for a long time. Puerperal fever has the same 
effect in lying-in wards. It is liable to recur in apartments where it has 
been prevalent, and which have been used for a long time for those patients. 
Even the very walls become imbued with pestilence to such an extent that 
Dr. Moultree cited the fact that in China—I am not quite prepared to state 
it in his words—that in China the walls of old buildings have imbibed so 
much animal matter exhaled from the human body that the Chinese actually 
would tear down and remove such walls and put up new ones, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the remains for agricultural purposes, owing to its great 
fertilizing property ! 

Mr. MarnHer—So far as personal cleanliness is concerned, legislation 
cannot cure that. 
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Dr. Smrra—No sir. There is a point of hygiene to which I wish to call 
the attention of the committee. How is all this to be corrected ? 

Dr. Maraer—In other words, what can legislation do ? 

Dr. Smira—Exactly sir; this extract comes to that question exactly. 

Dr. Newman of Buffalo, the writer of this report says : 
; *“We want a strong municipal law, which shall plainly and distinctly say 
in what manner our edifices shall be built, especially those which are to be 
situated under circumstances likely to develop disease, and to be inhabited 
by those whose pecuniary circumstances and personal habits are liable to 
induce conditions from which may arise sources of contamination ; a law 
which will prescribe the number of inmates to a building and to a room; a 
law which will define and give to each man, woman, and child, a sufficiency 
of air and breathing space. 

‘To the objection that may be made, that this would be an encroachment 
upon individual rights, and would interfere with the interests of property 
holders, and subject them to expense and untoward hardships, I would 
reply, that society has assumed to itself this right in other matters ; that it 
has assumed to itself the right of protecting itself against the dangers of 
conflagrations ; that it defines the mode in which our buildings shall be 
built so as not to hazard the property of others; that it does this at the 
risk of an increased expenditure to the builder, and a diminution of his 
profit, nor pays heed to any cry of hardship which may be raised, as it 
legislates for the safety of the public at large; so, we contend, that the 
power which defines that our edifices shall be built fire-proof, is equally 
potential to declare and insist that they shall be built disease proof. Law 
now defines the number of passengers a vessel may carry upon the seas, and 
sacrifices the profits of the merchant to the safety and welfare of the pas- 
senger.”’ 

This is my view exactly. That is the remedy I would propose. There 
are few prisons constructed now not in accordance with sanitary principles ; 
and if our prisons are built with a view to health I see no reason why our 
private habitations should not be. 

Mr. Marner—Have you any other evils to speak of ? 

A. On what point sir ? 

Mr. Marner—I ask if there are any other evils, and if so, what are 
they ? 

i" I think it would be a proper subject for legislation to see that houses 
should be built as is here proposed they should be. If that point be settled 
then I would suggest as to the way in which the public health being estab- 
lished, may be preserved. We will suppose a case where all is healthy 
with proper accommodations, with space sufficient for all healthful purposes. 
How shall this state of things be preserved? Is that it sir ? 

Mr. MarnHer—Yes, that will cover the ground. 

Dr. Smira—In the first place, sir, man requires supervision; and I 
cannot see why we should not have proper officers to look as well to the 
sanitary condition of the citizens as to their morals and general conduct. 
It is the duty, it appears to me, of the Legislature to devise means for 
preserving the health of the citizens. It appears to me, that in the first 
place, there should be a medical police; in this report it is calleda sanitary 
police. There should be a medical police, and it should be constituted in 
such a way as to be able not only to detect the causes of the generation of 
disease in their incipiency, but to know where to find them and how to cor- 
rect them. And it appears to me that none but those persons who are 
qualified by the study of medical science, and hygienic science, in particu- 
lar, should be appointed to sanitary offices, for none others can do the work 
properly. I do not know how any others could set about to seek out the 
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causes of disease, giving to each its right weight and influence in producing 
disease, its relative power, and how the evil is to be corrected. I know 
not how any system of medical police should be carried out, or even devised, 
except by medical men acting as an advisatory board. This is established 
in all our public hospitals, and why not in this great hospital, the city of 
New York, where the well and the sick are all mingled together? It 
should consist, it appears to me, of an efficient medical head with subordi- 
nates to whom could be appropriated certain duties so as to secure a 
thorough inspection at all times, and constant vigilence with a view to the 
correction of any evils that might spring up, and the attendance on any 
injury that might be sustained in any way, either to the health of the 
public or of individuals. If a man were lodged ina garret and was suffer- 
ing from his position, it should be the duty of that officer and his subordi- 
nates to bring him out of it, wz et armzs. Andit seems to me that certain 
kinds of habitations should be examined. All cellar population should 
cease. And I think that mercantile places of business where there is noth- 
ing but gas light; and where persons spend their days and nights in gas 
light should not be considered as sanitary, for they have not the opportu- 
nity of enjoying the common salubrity of the air above ground. In regard 
to the cellar population [ have not got any statistics. 

Mr. Mataer—Dr. Griscom has given us some information on that point. 

Dr. Smiru—lIn regard to two or three other points—of ventilation. 
The space required for each person for the purpose of lodging dormitories, 
should be carefully looked to, and the best means of ventilating them ; 
and when that has been done, the space without, around buildings and 
habitations, should be larger, for the purpose of ventilation and sun-light ; 
and indeed all places where human beings are. 

With regard to water: There is nothing wanting in this city with 
regard to the purity of the water. The mode of its distribution I think is 
objectionable. 

The sewerage is improving from year to year, but in regard to its affee- 
tions I am not prepared to speak. All that is spoken of in this report. 
The great errors in the construction of sewers, Dr. Newman speaks of 
here. Ventilation and pure water, I suppose, are the great means of pre- 
serving health; without these no situation can be healthy. 

Mr. ELy—You have no reason to believe that the food in the city of 
New York is worse than in other cities 2 

A. That is one of those things that Iam not prepared to answer deci- 
dedly. The meat brought to market, the milk that is used, and the bread 
that is eaten, are said to be unhealthy ; but I have no statistics on which 
to base any decided opinion in that respect. So far as I know there are 
none that show an injurious influence on the public health sufficient to 
appreciably increase its mortality. But in regard to another class of agents, 
and that is drinks, [ am prepared to say anything that may be desired in 
the way of strength. 

Q. You think they exert a great influence on the health of the inhabitants? 

A. They exert a very pernicious influence, and we see that the evils 
arising from the use of intoxicating liquors are daily increasing. We see it 
in our hospitals; we have cases of deliriwm tremens brought to us, and 
we recognize it in the many diseases which are constantly under our obser- 
yation. 

Q. I would like the doctor to state whether he does not think the intox - 
cating drinks sold in this city are more poisonous than those in the cities 
of Europe ? 

A. That is one of those questions which is most interesting, but which TI 
am not prepared to answer. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. ALEXANDER H. STEVENS. 


Dr. Alexander H. Stevens said: There are a number of statistical facts 
of which I was possessed, in relation to this subject, that have passed out 
of my memory, and which I cannot refer to now. I look upon this move- 
ment, if rightly carried out, as capable of redounding to the credit of the 
party who is instrumental in bringing it about, as much as any measure 
that our city was interested in since the project of the Erie canal. They 
say he is a benefactor to the human race who makes two blades of grass 
grow where there was formerly but one ;”’ and I think he is a much greater 
benefactor who makes two children live where only one grows up now ; and’ 
that I think is within your capacity. I think the mortality, through the 
agency of an efficient medical organization might be made 25 per cent better 
in this city, and indeed throughout the State, for there are a large amount 
of unnecessary deaths occurring. When the railroads were built along the 
North river, there were a variety of little streams which were intercepted, 
or that have made pools of stagnant water, and all that bank of the river 
which previously was healthy has now become entirely the reverse. So it 
was with the canals. They carry disease along with them ; but that is per- 
haps unavoidable. Where railroads are built through the country they 
cross a slight valley and stop up the stream, and that is the cause of disease. 
This whole subject is so extensive, and one that not only regards the city 
but the State, that it appears to me the remedy lies only in the permanent 
organization of a State board of health. Indeed, the best informed among 
the medical men cannot attend to this whole matter. It is not their busi- 
ness. Their business is to cure diseases we have met with, and we have 
not time to enquire into other diseases. But you can legislate upon the 
subject. If every given locality would make investigations and collect 
valuable knowledge, you could educate men and perpetuate that knowledge. 
You want a permanent board of health to take cognizance of these matters ; 
and in my view, that board of health should consist of a medical man and a 
geologist, who should be a man capable of appreciating the features of a 
country, and of a chemist who can analyze the sources of disease. Now it 
rarely happens that a medical man possesses sufficient knowledge on these 
branches, and therefore he would not be qualified to discharge the whole of 
the duty himself. It is outside of the profession in my view, contrary to 
what has been suggested, that you are to get the officers. You want them 
under the direction of medical men, and outside of the profession you can 
find efficient persons to execute the course pointed out by the professional 
men. 

In regard to bad ventilation. Formerly our houses were built vastly less 
tight than at present, and with open fire-places. Now our houses are shut 
up tight, our garments are more close, and if we have open grates, we have 
only 16 or 18 inches to let up the hot air, and that air is taken from the 
room. Allabove the outlet of the flues is boxed up. The great economy of 
these hot air flues is the economy of heated air; they make you live on a 
great deal less air than before. All that is at the expense of fresh air ; 
and notwithstanding what Mr. Post says, I must say that I have not seen 
any rosy-cheeked children in houses where they are so much confined ; and 
I know they are much more liable to take cold when they go out. 

In regard to the cellars and subterraneous dwellings, I think you shceuld 
get a law passed stating that cellars are not fit for human domicils, and 
that every cellar should have a chimney-flue connecting with the top of the 
house. We have a great many causes of disease outside, but there are 
quite as many, or perhaps more, within our own doors, even with families 
living respectably, and among the higher classes of society. You have 
vegetables and soap-suds in the cellars, and they are poured upon your 
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ashes, and you have boxes of garbage put away in some dark corner in the 
cellar, and left festering there from month to month, and the consequence 
is that people take typhus fever. In the country the same thing prevails, 
and there is to-day as much disease contracted from the impurities about 
the houses, as from the general malarious condition of the atmosphere, ex- 
cept in very healthy localities. Those cellars have no proper means of ven- 
tilation, for if they had they would be healthy. 

Mr. Ety—Do you think the sanitary condition of the city should have 
medical supervision ? 

A. Yes, sir, and a permanent medical supervision, and though the prin- 
cipals should be changed, the office should be there to perpetuate it ; though 
a new head officer should be selected, his subordinates should remain. 

Mr. Marner—You do not think it is necessary that the subordinates 
should be medical men ? 

A. Some of them, sir. I think that the patients should be visited by medi- 
eal men; but there is a great deal of work that might be done by others. 
I think they should all act under medical opinion ; and one chief officer 
could not supervise everything. 

Dr. Smrra—I would place as much executive power in the sanitary 
police as is given to the health officer. I think it would require more medi- 
eal science to administer the sanitary affairs of a large city, than is required 
to administer the affairs of the health officer at Staten island. 

Dr. Srevens—I think where a number of persons inhabit a given area, 
there should be a maximum space for each one to live in, 

Dr. Griscom—Don’t you think that every sleeping room should be re- 
quired to have a window communicating with the open air ? 

A. Hither a window or a door. 

Mr. ScueLL—Don’t you suppose that the sanitary supervision of the city 
should be strictly under the charge of medical men, subordinate officers and 
all 2 

A. I think that medical men would require some other aid. If you get 
a good health board, the rest will follow. There are some questions which 
a medical man cannot decide without consulting a chemist or geologist. 

Q. Should we not have a medical man over each of the twenty-two wards 
of the city ? 

A. There are questions which would come up that would require a skill- 
ful chemist or geologist to decide. You only want one in the central board. 

Q. Dr. Stevens, would you not suggest that it would be prudent if the 
Legislature should require all those tenement houses to be under certain 
restrictions ? 

A. In France it is so arranged that when a person is going to build a 
house the board of health send an inspector to see that it is built in accor- 
dance with the principles of health and sanitary science. Ifa man is going 
to put upa mill, the board of health object to it if they believe it will injure 
the health of the neighborhood. But if a person succeeds in obtaining from 
the authorities a grant for a mill, a population of those who work in it will 
soon gather in the locality and their votes will not remove it. If a man 
puts up a disgusting building, the board of health has power to prevent its 
erection. 1 would make it the business of this general board of health of 
which I spoke, to prevent anything that will have a tendency to injure the 
health of the city; and I would have them stop manufactories where chil- 
dren in them were too much crowded together. 

Mr. Matner—There was an effort made to pass such a law, last winter 
_ Dr. Srrvens—We have men employed in making phosphoric matches. 
and then they are compelled to have their jaws taken out. , 

Mr. ScoELL—In regard to the hotels in this city is there anything that 
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can be done for the servants. Four-fifths of the servants in first class hotels 
sleep in over-crowded garrets ; what can be done in such a case ? 

A. Well, I think they are a pretty healthy set of men. All the day 
they are not shut up in a close atmosphere. A very beautiful illustration of 
the value of perspiration is observed in the fact that if you cover a frog 
over with varnish, he will begin to pine, and finally will die suffocated. 
All of us know how comfortable an air bath is, when we get out of bed in 
the morning. It is important to state that we use many of those Marseilles 
quilts that are air tight; they do not give you ventilation, while blankets 
will. You observe the same principle carried out when you wear a 
McIntosh coat. A ragged man is often better situated in his apparel for 
health than a rich man ; a rich man cannot afford to be so dressy as a poor 
map. 

Dr. McNutry—lI can answer from a very large experience down town, 
that the servants in hotels are unhealthy. Take a certain number of 
employees in a hotel, and the same number of laborers from the canal, and 
you will find that those in the hotel are more unhealthy than the others. 
They very soon lose their appetite, and that I attribute to their confined 
sleeping apartments. 

Dr. Srevens—The question was asked with regard to the prevention of 
small pox, whether compulsary vaccination would eradicate the disease, 
and it was answered that the population of the city is so transient that it 
would be difficult to exterminate the disease. On emigrant vessels the 
physician ought to be compelled, during the voyage to this country, to 
vaccinate every person who has not got a good vaccine scar; and if they 
do not show that, they should be detained at quarantine until they present 
satisfactory evidence that they are not liable to contract the disease. 

Then, in regard to tenement houses, you might appoint a keeper. In 
these houses where there is such a regulation, the houses and inmates are 
in much better order. Possibly something might be done where there is 
no question about the ownership, to make the landlord responsible. In 
regard to servants I would remark that I see them as dispensary patients. 
The servants in hotels do too much work; and consequently their apart- 
ments, at least, should be large to admit of much more air, so that they 
would thus be enabled to obtain more rest. 

Dr. Smrra—lI suppose that the situation of New York, apart from the 
malaria which pervades its neighborhood, has the advantage of being one 
of the healthiest positions in the world. I think what I have-said to-day 
is sufficient to cover the whole ground, and to show that it owght to be 
healthy. The rivers on each side of it, and the atmosphere pure from the 
east and west, while naturally we have salubrious air, should we not be as 
healthy here as in any part of the continent? And I have no doubt that 
if our sanitary regulations were executed by competent and untiring per- 
sons, we might be brought up to a great degree of healthfulness. 


Wepnespay, October 27, 1858. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. D. MEREDETH REESE. 


Dr. D. MerepetH RexEsz prepared the following statement : 

Gentlemen—It is my professional opinion, that ‘‘ the health of the céty 
of New York is at present, and has been for many years, inferior to that 
of any other city” on the globe. And this while our topography, latitude, 
temperature, climate, proximity to the ocean, purity of water as well as 
air, facility of sewerage, and convenience for recreation of our people in 
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the parks, upon our rivers, on either side, and in the adjacent and readily 
accessible localities in our immediate vicinity, are all in the highest degree 
salubrious, and ought and might easily be made to render New York the 
healthiest city in the world. 

The ‘‘ reasons and causes’’ are numerous, and may be best presented in 
brief by a summary, thus: 

1st. Innumerable tenant houses, with one or more families in every 
room, often numbering two and even three hundred men, women and chil- 
dren; all of whom eat, sleep, and cook in their respective apartments, of 
some 12 to 15 feet square, including the garrets and cellars. In very 
may of these houses, covering the entire lots, access to the air or its free 
circulation is a physical impossibility ; the morbid exhalations from so 
many bodies, to say nothing of the abounding filth and accumulating odors 
inevitable under such circumstances, render the atmosphere analogous to 
that of an uncleansed common sewer, which receives the offal, refuse, and 
excrement of a neighborhood. Add to this the adulterated and noxious 
quality of the food upon which the inmates subsist; the drugged and 
unhealthy drinks they consume; and the general absence of cleanliness 
which characterizes such families among our poorer population; and the 
sickness which abounds in such houses, and the deaths which crowd our 
bills of mortality from such families, may be regarded as the legitimate 
fruits of these flagrant violations of the laws of health and life. 

2d. The true criterion and best index of atmospheric impurity, in any 
city or other locality, is manifested in young children, whose greater sus- 
ceptibility to morbid causes, by reason of their greater delicacy of struc- 
ture, renders them the earliest victims of atmospheric poisons. Hence the 
fearful aggregate of infant mortality in New York, which authentic statis- 
tics disclose, is at once the fruit and the proof of the contaminated air 
they breathe, in the wretched habitations of the poor, whose confined and 
ill-ventilated apartments render healthy respiration impossible. Vital air 
is a greater necessity to health and life, especially in the young, than food 
itself, and is a more fruitful source of nutrition. And when “to the priva- 
tion of pure air is superadded the inferior and even poisonous quality of 
the mz/k and other necessaries of life, it becomes certain, by a physical 
necessity, that the vitality of infants and young children fails, and fatal 
disease becomes inevitable ; indeed almost any form of disease becomes 
fatal in young subjects. The appalling mortality of children in New York 
is, in a vast majority of cases, due to the causes here named, of which the 
evidence will be found on file in the office of the city inspector. 

3d. But there are other numerous prolific sources of disease, in the 
various manufactories, still carried on in the populous districts of our city, 
which diffuse foul, putrid, and noxious vapors through the air, and load the 
atmosphere with unhealthy and offensive odors, which are detrimental to 
the public health. All of these are nuisances, in the worst possible sense 
and, with a capable and incorruptible city inspector, would be abated, patie 
under the present law. But while a mere politician, without any, even the 
least, qualification of sanitary science, and who has no scientific character 
or medical reputation to sustain, can be placed at the head of the health 
department of this great city, having a population approaching three-quar- 
ters of a million of souls, it is idle to hope for any improvement in the 
early discovery or fearless removal of these and the like sources of disease 
and death, from which much of our mortality proceeds. 

4th. The health department of this city imperatively needs and requires 
entire and radical changes, equivalent to reorganization. A medical head 
is the first and great necessity, which, if this were recognized in the law 
would lead the appointing power to select for so important and responsible 
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place a physician of character, education and experience, irrespective of any 
other consideration than his capability and qualifications in sanitary science 
and medical police. Nor should any but such be intrusted with the subor- 
dinate relation of health wardens ; for to employ any other than an educated 
medical man in so vital and important duties would be regarded a farce, but 
for the political exigencies which prompt it. 

dth. The present quarantine system has proved itself so utterly inefficient 
and mischievous, that an entire revolution is called for, by all classes of 
our citizens, and especially by our shipping and commercial men, who are 
the most severe sufferers, by the severe and worthless restrictions of an old 
and obsolete system, which is throughout a burlesque upon sanitary science, 
and worthy only of the dark ages of barbarism. The health officer, and 
often his deputy, are chosen from a class of doctors, so called, who, like 
the physician-in-chief of the marine Hospital, have never seen a case of 
yellow fever or cholera in their lives, and who, until they learn their pro- 
fession in their new positions, cannot discriminate either disease from small 
pox, which is the only contagious fever against which any quarantine 
restrictions can avail. And yet these are the very cases of small pox which, 
in their latent state, are under the present system suffered to come up to 
the city, to which cause alone the perennial presence of small pox in our 
city is due, by which hundreds of our citizens are annually sacrificed. 
Indeed, but for the failure of quarantine to keep the small pox out of our 
ports, the profession could annihilate by vaccination, this loathsome and 
fatal malady from the city and the country. But meanwhile, the health 
officer, at an annual income greater than that of the President of the United 
States, is clamoring about the yellow fever and other diseases which he 
swears are not contagious, but only infectious—thus creating the panic 
annually, so disastrous to commerce, and ruinous to the pecuniary interests 
of the city. 

6th. The committee of the senate have now the opportunity of exposing 
the imbecility and ignorance which characterize our present quarantine laws 
—more tyrannical.and oppressive than any free country or city on the 
globe attempts to enforce ; and directly opposed to the teachings of expe- 
rience and to all enlightened science, and hence are opposed and denounced 
by scientific men in all parts of christendom, as founded in superstition and 
imposture, and conniving at extortions and pecuniary speculations which 
are a reproach to civilization. 

7th. The quarantine system needed, should provide against the possible 
introduction into our port of the small pox, or any other contagious fever, 
the sick of which may communicate it to the well. And as in such case the 
vessel and cargo participate in the contagion, these as well as all the per- 
sons and things on board, should, for the public safety be kept at the quar- 
antine or lazaretto, until by enlightened measures and adequate time the 
dangers of contagion are annihilated. Next, it should impose no restraint 
on the persons of those who arrive in health from sickly ports, in the case 
of any non-contagious fever, as yellow fever, &c., is known to be, though 
equally known to be zuzfectzows. The infection does not inhere in the per- 
son, whether sick or well, but in their clothing and effects, in the holds and 
cabins of the vessels; and hence, while the sick should be sent to the hos- 
pital, and thus removed from the infected vessel, the well should only be 
detained on shore at the quarantine for the washing of their clothing, &c., 
the only justifiable pretext for such detention. Meanwhile the vessel and 
cargo should be thoroughly disinfected, by artificial cold, if necessary, being 
superadded to the ordinary means, and no farther detention should be 
allowed. : 

8th. The fees and perquisites of the health officer should be abolished, as 
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corrupting and demoralizing to the last degree, and the position should no 
longer be held by the Executive as a political reward for a partizan, irre- 
spective of qualification, or its receipts be regarded as the spoils of the 
party in power. Let an adequate salary be paid to the health officer and 
his deputies, and let him be required to pay over to the public treasury 
every dollar he exacts from the owners and masters of vessels he visits, 
and from every other source. The income to the State would then ade- 
quately sustain the expenses of an enlightened quarantine. 

9th. The board of health in this city, as at present constituted, is an 
unwieldy body, altogether too large for efficiency, and composed, for the 
most part, of men who, however estimable they may be as public officers, 
are without the necessary qualification for controlling the questions relating 
to the public health. The office of resident physician might well be merged 
in that of city inspector ; while that of health commissioner should be abol- 
ished, as it is a sinecure, and a mere political reward. 

Less than this would be an insufficient answer to the queries of your 
committee; and whether it be politic or not it is the TRUTH, and 
ought to be told. ‘‘He that is careful of himself was not made for the 

ublic.”’ 

The office of the city inspector, he said, contains the certificates of the 
deaths that occur in the city, and the location in which they occur. By 
comparing this report, it will be seen that three-fourths of the whole of the 
deaths of the city for a week, are among infants and young children, and it 
will be found that four-fifths of those deaths occur in the tenement houses, 
that is to say, not more than one-fifth of them die in comfortable apart- 
ments. The city inspector has the documents to prove this statement. 

The health of this city depends as much upon the external introduction 
of disease as upon its internal generation. 

Dr. Reese made particular reference to the infant mortality in large cities. 
In reference to that subject he presented a report, which he wished to be 
regarded as part of his testimony. It is a ‘‘ Report on Infant Mortality in 
large cities, the sources of its increase, and means for its diminution. By 
D. Meredith Reese, M. D., L. L. D., &c.; Extracted from the transactions 
of the American Medical Association: Philadelphia, 1857.” 

The report is as follows: 

The terms of the question thus submitted to the undersigned, very clearly 
imply— ; 

Ist. That the mortality of infancy, especially in large cities, has reached 
an extent of magnitude which demands inquiry into its causes and remedies 
by the medical profession. 

2d. That infant mortality in large cities is zncreasing to a degree which 
renders it important that the sources of such increase should be sought by 
diligent investigation. 

3d. That the means of diminishing the extent of the mortality among 
infants and children of tender ago, while their discovery and adoption 
would greatly subserve the interests of humanity, would at the same time 
redound to the honor and usefulness of our profession, and contribute to the 
public welfare. 

Upon each of these topics, it will be the object of this paper to remark 
very briefly, by presenting observations of a practical character, derived 
from experience and observation, together with such inferences as may be 
legitimately deduced therefrom. The presentation of the literature of the 
subject will be foreign from the purpose of this paper, as this alone would 
extend beyond the limits we have prescribed to ourselves. For the same 
reason, we omit any extensive introduction of statistical and numerical 
tables, lest these should derogate from our design to render the effort sug- 
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sieht and practical, capable of elaboration and amplification hereafter by 
others. 

First. By ‘infant mortality’? we understand the mortality of child- 
hood, or, in other words, that fearful item in our official bills of mortality 
and reports of interments, which records the appalling fact that nearly onE- 
HALF of the whole number of deaths, especially in large cities, occur in 
parte and before the subjects have reached the fifth anniversary of their 
birth. 


TABLE 23. 


Table of Mortality in the City of New York, for the fifty years between 
1804 and 1853, znclusive. Classified according to age. 
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Crry Insprector’s DEPARTMENT, 

New York, Apral 28, 1857. 


Tn the city of New York, as will appear by the accompanying statistical 
table, the whole mortality of the last half century amounted to 363,242, 
(including the still-born,) while the number of deaths wnder 5 years of age 
are shown by the same table to have been 176,043, which is nearly 49 per 
cent of the entire mortality of the city, and this is for fifty consecutive 
years. As in New York, so in other large cities, the proportion of infant 
mortality will be found to vary inconsiderably, if at all, so that it may be 
safely estimated that one-half of the population enumerated in the census 
die before the age of five years; and hence the annual infant mortality 
abe little short i a mozety of the human race, unless it can be shown 
to be greater in our large cities than through the coun and , 
sald But of this hexeatier A inkh jee 

Of the fearful zxcrease of infant mortality in New York, regarding this 
as a type of other cities, we have the testimony of the same statistical 
table. In the year 1853, the deaths under 5 years numbered 12,963 whi 
in 1843 only 4,588 such deaths occurred, showing the appalling increage of 
8,375 within 10 years, which is vastly beyond the proportional sneha of 
the population of the city during the decennial period, as shown by the cen- 
sus. Moreover, this increased infant mortality in 1858, as compared with 
1843, is in a ratio very far beyond that of the aggregate of deaths in per- 
sons of all ages, in each of these years respectively, found in the same mes 


of the total number of deaths. 
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The deaths under 5 years in 1853 were 12,963, while the deaths of all oth- 
ers in the city of every age numbered only 9,739; so that the infant mor- 
tality exceeded all the other interments for that year by 3,224! This single 
fact exhibits in a striking light the importance of the subject of infant mor- 
tality, in view of its frightful extent and its alarming increase within 10 
years. In 1843, the infant mortality exceeded the half of the aggregate 
mortality of the city by only a few hundreds; but in 1853 the excess over 
one-half the entire number of interments of all ages in the city, reaches as 
many thousands. ' 

These particular years have been selected only because the semi-centen- 
nial table from which we quote includes the 50 years ending in 1853, and 
because it was only in 1843 that the city inspector was by law empowered 
to record all the deaths occurring in the city, irrespective of the place of 
their interment, and hence from this latter date he vouches for the reliabil- 
ity of the table. The mortality for 1854, ’55 and 56, is appended for 
comparison, thus bringing our data down to the present year. Other cor- 
roborative tables, as those of Drs. Emerson and Condie, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Lee and others, may be found in the books, and are too familiar to the 
profession to be reproduced here. They all show the enormous extent of 
infant mortality, and its amazing increase, the latter being a fact peculiar 
to our American cities, for in the great cities of the old world the mortality . 
of infancy has been annually diminishing for many years. 

This single fact exhibits in a striking light the vast importance of our 
inquiry. Why should infant mortality in American cities be greater than 
even in Paris! 8 per cent above Glasgow, 10 per cent above Liverpool, and 
nearly 13 per cent greater than in London? Why should it be increasing 
here and diminishing there? And this too when statistics abundantly show 
the mean duration of human life to be greater by 84 per cent in our Amer- 
ican cities, taken collectively, than in the cities of Kurope? Whether we 
shall be able to point out the reasons for this remarkable disparity or not, 
by demonstrating that there are other sources and causes existing and op- 
erating here than in transatlantic countries, the fact remaius that infant 
mortality has attained gigantic proportions among us, and is increasing 
with amazing rapidity ; and this too when the general salubrity of our cli- 
mate, and the facilities for sustaining and preserving life with us, are su- 
perior to those possessed by any country on the globe. 

Having thus succinctly shown the ex/ent and the zncrease of infant mor- 
tality in the largest of our Atlantic cities, and hence inferred a similar 
state of facts elsewhere, it will now be in place to inquire after the causes 
of such extent, and to seek for the sources of such increase. We pause, 
however, to premise, for reasons which will be hereafter apparent, that we 
include among the infant mortality all those recorded interments marked as 
still-born and premature births, the extent of which, and especially their 
amazing increase, constitutes one of the most revolting, and yet one of the 
most important features of our inquiry, and one which cannot be contem- 
plated without horror. Let it suffice for the present to say, that during the 
last fifty years this New York table reports no less than 24,164 among the 
still-born and premature birth interments. And while in 1843 only 760 of 
this class were recorded, in 1853 no less than 1,980 are reported—an 2n- 
crease of 1,170, which is nearly 140 per cent of increase within ten years! 

It will be perceived that these ‘ still-born and premature birth” inter- 
ments number equal to one-fifth of the entire infant mortality of the last 
half century, and hence ought not to be overlooked in any estimate made 
upon this subject. Apart, however, from their numbers, they must be in- 
cluded for another and a weightier reason, since the causes of mortality 
among children of tender age are, in a multitude of cases, to be found only 
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by extending our inquiries to their z2tra-uterine life, and the physiological 
state of the parents, but especially the sanitary condition of the mothers, 
their hygienic and moral habits, and circumstances. Nothing can be more 
certain than that the viability of the infant after birth, and its tenacity of 
life, depend very greatly upon the condition, circumstances, habits, and 
health of the parents, particularly those of the mothers, during every pe- 
riod of pregnancy. And hence pathological and demoralizing agencies, 
operating upon parents in reproduction and during utero-gestation, are often 
the sources of ‘‘ premature birth and still-born”’ cases, but not less the 
cause of early death in their offspring after birth, and resulting in a vast 
proportion of the infant mortality so sadly and universally deplored. These 
considerations may suffice to justify our plea for including the still-born 
interments among the victims of infant mortality. 

In contemplating this subject, we shall find it difficult to believe that the 
inestimable jewel of life is given by the Creator to such myriads of our 
race, with the design that a large majority of those who receive this boon 
are destined, in the Divine plan, to perish during their foetal or infantile 
existence, and that he has left us without any remedy to avert so terrific a 
catastrophe. Indeed, from what we know of the wonderful viability, and 
mysterious tenacity of life which characterizes infantile existence, both 
intra and extra-uterine being, we should infer the contrary; and believe 
that the benevolent Father of all has other and wiser and better designs 
towards our race, purposes which are perverted or defeated by a violation 
of the laws of our being, whereby the children whom God has given us as 
a blessing, become a curse by our early bereavement, and they perish pre- 
maturely, the victims of our ignorance, our misfortunes, our follies, or our 
crimes. Let us then enter upon an examination of the causes of infant 
mortality, and inquire why it is, that more than half the children born in | 
our large cities are numbered with the dead at their very entrance into 
life. Renouncing the idea of irrevocable fate as the source of this fatality, 
let us seek for its source in our own public and private disregard or tres- 
pass of the laws of health and life, both in relation to ourselves and our 
children. 

First, then, let us look at the cases of ‘* stillborn and premature birth,” 
which constitute so large a proportion of infant mortality. The causes of 
these are well understood by the profession, when occurring from heredi- 
tary and constitutional vitiation of blood in either parent, from contingent 
morbid agents acting upon the body or mind of the mother, and from inci- 
dental or accidental events occurring during pregnancy and parturition. 
But it is equally well known to all medical men, that from all these causes 
combined, such cases are rave compared with the number of births under 
professional management; and moreover, that they bear no proportion what- 
ever to the astonishing records of the interments from this cause. Let any 
man compare the stillborn cases with the numbers of living children born 
in any of our hospitals or asylums for lying-in women, and these mothers 
are often the most unfavorable cases of maternity, and he will discover how 
rare are the stillborn or premature cases. It is plain, therefore, that their 
extent and increase in various classes of society are due to other causes. 
Without entering into any unnecessary detail upon this delicate and ungra- 
cious topic, it may suffice to allude only to the ghastly crime of abortion- 
ism, which has become a murderous trade in many of our large cities, tole- 
rated, connived at, and even protected by corrupt civil authorities, and 
often patronized by newspapers whose proprietors insert conspicuously the 
advertisements of these male and female vampires, for a share in the enor- 
mous profits of this inhuman traffic in blood and life. These murderers, for 
such they are, are well known to the police authorities; their names, resi- 
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dences, and even their guilty customers and victims are no secret to the 
authorities ; they have their boxes at the post-office, loaded down with their 
correspondence and fees; take their seats at the opera; promenade our 
fashionable thoroughfares, and drive their splendid equipages upon our 
avenues in proud magnificence, while the ‘blood of the slaughtered inno- 
cents’’ is crying against them for vengeance. 

Fidelity to the truth constrains this allusion to a topic which else it were 
‘a shame ever to name ;’’ but the worst is yet untold. There are fathers 
who employ and pay these wretches, and, alas! there are mothers who 
become their victims, and voluntarily sacrifice their unborn infants, and 
hazard their own lives in the criminal process. Would that it were only 
the profligate, or even the unfortunate of their sex, whose guilty fear or 
shame thus seeks to hide the evidence of illicit amours. But the proof is 
overwhelming, and everywhere known to the profession, that even the mar- 
ried, to postpone the cares of a family, the perils of parturition, the pri- 
vations and duties of maternity, and sometimes in view of the pecuniary 
burdens they apprehend as intolerable, consent to the use of drugs, and 
even the employment of instrumental and other means, to arrest early 
pregnancy, and to produce premature delivery, persuading themselves into 
the vulgar fallacy that there is no life before quickening, and that early 
abortionism is therefore less than murder. ‘That such means are often 
used unsuccessfully, and are thus brought to the knowledge of medical men 
in time to repair and prevent the mischief, is a proof of the fidelity of 
nature in preserving the viability of the infant even under adverse circum- 
stances. But that such often succeed, always by jeoparding, and some- 
times by destroying their own lives, is notorious. And that very many 
‘premature births and stillborn children ” are the result of mischiefs 
inflicted upon mother or child or both, by awkward or unskilful attempts at 
abortionism, can néither be denied nor doubted. It is humiliating thus to 
record the wide-spread prevelance of an evil scarcely known to the genera- 
tion of our fathers. The object of the institution of marriage, viz., the 
bisth and nurture of offspring, the sacredness of the family relation, and 
all the sanctions of virtuous love in the conjugal and parental relation, 
seem to be ignored in these degenerate days, and need to be revived in the 
public creed and practice. It adds to the melancholy aspect of this sub- 
ject when we record our conviction, that not merely the stillborn, but much 
of the mortality of early infancy, results from the injury inflicted upon 
mother and child by the unnatural and unsuccessful attempts made to pre- 
vent conception, and during pregnancy to procure abortion. The same 
effect is produced in other cases, without any criminal intent, by drugging 
or “ doctoring ’? women in varions ways, while pregnant, under the real or 
imaginary ailments to which they are subject, or to ‘‘ prepare them for an 
easy confinement.” All such prescribers are either knaves or fools, and 
should be shunned by such patients for their own safety. Pregnancy is 
not a disease per se, and in the case of a healthy mother, neither requires 
nor admits of medication. Nor can it be doubted that many children are 
destroyed both before and after birth by the practice of drugging the 
mother, which so reprehensibly prevails among various classes of the com- 
munity. 

By the table it will be apparent that the mortality of infants under one 
year old, greatly exceeds that occurring between one and five years of age; 
while the mortality under two years is nearly four times that between two 
and five years. Moreover, the number of children who die under five years 
of age, is greater than the whole mortality between five and sixty years of 
age! Hence the perils of life during the five years of infancy are greater 
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than during the fifty-five years subsequent to that age. That this horrible 
fatality is a necessary evil, we should be slow to admit. 

The first year of infancy, as we have seen, exhibits the most appalling 
waste of life, being one-fifth of the aggregate mortality of our whole city 
population of all ages and from all causes. The dangers to life attendant 
upon early infancy, and especially during the first year, are well understood 
by the profession and the public; these arise from a variety, of causes, viz: 

1. Defective vitality at birth, hereditarily transmitted from one or both 
parents, whereby the infant is not viable, and perishes from inanition ; nu- 
trition and development being physically impossible. These are reported 
in the bills of interments as cases of marasmus, tabes mesenterica, con- 
sumption, Xe. 

2. Mismanagement of infancy, by parents, nurses, or doctors, in feeding 
and physicing the newly born; depriving them of the nutriment simulta- 
neously flowing into the mother’s breast, as nature’s only and all sufficient 
supply for nutrition and development, and substituting therefor the thou- 
sand slops, teas, and drugs which officious grannies, of both genders, are 
wont to prepare and administer. It may safely be computed that a moiety 
of the mortality among infants of days, is the direct result of spooning into 
the stomachs of new-born children some of the worst simples and com- 
pounds which they will ever taste through life, in case they survive the 
infliction. Not merely molasses, or sugar and water, catnip tea, olive or 
eastor oil, goose-grease, spoon victuals, and the like, but salt and water, 
soot tea, gin sling, and even urine, are incontinenty forced into the infant’s 
throat before it has known an hour of life. Thousands thus perish in early 
infancy, their deaths being ascribed variously to colic, cholera, diarrhea, 
dysentery, or convulsions, though oftener produced by drugging for the 
relief of symptoms which the mother’s earliest milk wogld have prevented 
or cured ; life being sacrificed by soothing syrup, Godfrey’s cordial, Jayne’s 
carminative, or some other vile mixture of molasses and water, with opium 
and brandy. These sleeping draughts and anodyne nostrums are more 
deadly poisons to budding life than all the diseases of infantile existence ; 
and to these a very large proportion of infant mortality is justly to be 
ascribed, for whole hecatombs of victims are thus poisoned out of life, in 
the very dawn of their being. 

3. The ratio of infant mortality in large cities is conceded to be much 
greater than in country towns or rural districts, and for the reason that in 
the former so large a proportion of the births take place in the abodes of 
the indigent, which, if not in garrets or cellars, or shanties, are sadly 
deficient in the supply of light, pure air, free ventilation, cleanliness, 
clothing, fuel, and wholesome food, so necessary to the health, comfort, 
and safety of the mothers, not less than their offspring, whose vitality is 
henceforth to be derived from the maternal bosom in the milk, whose 
quality depends on the blood which circulates in her veins. Multitudes of 
infants born under these adverse circumstances of atmospheric contamina- 
tion, perish in a few weeks or months for lack of pure air; and instead of 
marveling at the extent and increase of fatality among such, we micht 
rather wonder that any survive. 

4. How much of the infant mortality in large cities, and its alarming 
increase, is the legitimate result of quackery in some one of its varied 
forms, to which sick children are subjected, may be difficult even to con- 
jecture. That ‘‘ false theories in medicine have slain more of our race 
than war, pestilence, and famine combined,” has been affirmed by high 
authority. It is sustained by historic evidence. Nor have these medical 
heresies, the offspring of ignorance, presumption, superstition and avarice 
ever been more rife, especially im large cities, than they have been of late 
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years, and still continue. Every phase of quackery is characterized by an 
overweening faith in drugs, and a delusive confidence in specifics, inspired 
by the brazen effrontery of the charlatans who “‘ by this craft have their 
gains,’ and who employ themselves in encouraging the people to become, 
with the aid of their new system of drugging, ‘‘ every one his own doctor.” 
Multitudes fall into this snare, and by the purchase of a box of specifies, 
and a book of instructions, are assured that they are possessed of the 
remedies adapted to all the diseases to which “our flesh is heir.”” The 
popular mind is indoctrinated by these quacks into the belief, that in all 
ordinary diseases they may confide in these specifics, especially for znfan- 
tile diseases. And that thousands are annually added to our infant mor- 
tality by diseases entirely within the control of the healing art, the early 
periods of curability being lost, in these experiments of ignorance by 
credulous parents and pretended physicians, is notorious in every city. So 
true it is in this connection, that ‘‘for want of timely aid, millions have 
died of medicable wounds ;”’ nor is it less true, that by injudicicus and 
misguided interference with drugs, by the ignorance of mothers, nurses 
and doctors, our infant mortality is immeasurably augmented. 

It remains, however, now to allude to the very considerable proportion 
of early mortality among the depraved and vicious families who abound 19 
large cities, which results from the transmission of the hereditary poisons 
of either scrofulous, scorbutic, or syphilitic disease, from one or both 
parents to their offspring, whereby their young blood is fatally tainted with 
constitutional maladies, extending to the second, and even the third genera- 
tion. The ‘‘ parents have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on age.’’ The multitudes of children thus perixh early from diseases 
which descend from their parents, constituting a fatal inheritance of 
poisoned blood, issa fact as demonstrable as any other in human pathology. 
Hence it cannot be overlooked, in any inquiry after the sources of the 
extent and increase of infant mortality in large cities. 

The extent, increase, and sources of infant mortality having been thus 
briefly considered, our next inquiry is into the means of its diminution, a 
task infinitely more difficult, and still more important. Is there any 
remedy for this deplorable and desolating scourge in our large cities? To 
this inquiry we now address ourselves, and in view of the sources of this 
waste of human life already enumerated, it must be obvious that a radical 
revolution in the public creed and practice, a thorough reform in the opin- 
ions, habits, and conditions of the masses of our city population, are indis- 
pensable to any diminution, either of the extent or increase of our infant 
mortality. 

For obvious reasons, we begin our remedial means by alluding to the 
physical health and moral habits of the parents, which must be regarded 
as the primary root of the evil in a vast proportion of the cases. To 
increase and multiply the race was the original design of the Creator in 
ordaining marriage; and in negotiating every such alliance, both of the 
sexes should be impressed with the possibility and even probability of 
offspring. The physical health of both parties in every marriage contract 
should hence be regarded by each in anticipation of this result, and as 
equally important with the moral habits, on this account. And as marriage 
is a civil contract, the fruits of which vastly concern the public welfare, 
bearing as they do upon the present and the future generation, it is the 
duty of the State, in every civilized and christian country, to surround 
marriage with all the sanctions of law, and to protect the unborn fruits of 
such alliances from premature destruction by statutory enactments. These 
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should be such as an enlightened science and philanthropy suggest, and 
pone be encouraged and enforced by the united power of religion and 
aw. 

1. No marriage should be permitted between parties, until the physical 
health of both has been subjected to professional scrutiny. _ And such alli- 
ances should be prohibited by law, to those of either sex, who are the sub- 
jects of those diseases which are known to be hereditary or transmissible, 
to offspring, or such as are fatal to infantile existence. Celibacy should be 
required by statute of all consumptive, scrofulous, scorbutic, gouty, insane, 
intemperate, and especially syphilitic individuals of either sex, and this, for 
grave reasons of state, which concern the public weal. Nor will any course, 
short of such legal prohibition of marriage, adequately correct the evil of 
that large portion of infant mortality thus engendered. 

2. To remove the temptations to the unnatural crime of abortionism, 
and prevent the abandonment and cruel murder of unborn and newly-born 
infants, among the vicious and depraved portion of our population, for pur- 
poses of concealment, as in the case of the illegitimate offspring of shame, 
foundling hospitals should be provided by the State, in all our large cities, 
for the reception of infants, and the concealment of the shame of unhallowed 
mothers, and the protection and preservation of the infant innocents, who 
are doomed to abandonment by the guilty authors of their being. These 
charities, wisely conducted, would diminish the stillborn and premature 
birth interments, in all our large cities, by a moiety.at least ; while they 
would almost annihilate the plea of necessity, urged in behalf of the horri- 
ble trade of abortionism, and thus lesson the number of its victims. 
Lying-in asylums, for expectant mothers, irrespective of character, whether 
married or unmarried, in which such might conceal their shame, and then 
‘go and sin no more,’’ are equally called for, to prevent the double sui- . 
cide, so often resorted to, by such; while diminishing the extent and 
increase of infant mortality, the foundling hospitals being made open to 
them all. 

3. The ‘‘ poor we always have with us,” by a sacred legacy from the 
common Father of us all, and hence, the duty and responsibility of caring 
for such is recognized in every christian community. But we have seen 
that among the suffering poor in our large cities, a fearful ratio of our 
infant mortality is found; and chiefly among the thousands of families, 
unreached by any of our public charities. The habitations of the poorer 
classes of our population, are for the most part in narrow, contracted alleys, 
filthy courts, or underground cellars; or, at best, in what are called tenant- 
houses, in the miserable apartments of which, thousands of families, each 
cook, eat and sleep in a single room, without the light, ventilation or clean- 
liness essential to the life of either parents or children. Under such 
adverse circumstances, often destitute of wholesome food, comfortable 
clothing, or necessary fuel, the children of such families sicken, pine away 
and die, prematurely, to an extent Wholly unappreciated by the public, and 
unrelieved by the philanthropy of either the church or the State. Nor 
will this increasing source of our infant mortality be arrested, until the 
civil authorities shall, by public law, require the erection of dwellings for 
the poor, in accordance with the laws of health and life; and until, in all 
our cities, there shall be a sanitary medical police, whose duty it shall be 
to enforce such laws. No medical treatment cau, by possibility, arrest dis- 
eases, or diminish their fatality, while the victims are found in the squalid 
and filthy abodes of the indigent, from which pure air, and often the light 
of heaven, are excluded, as among the wretched multitudes of our ‘cellar 
population,” who furnish annually so large a share of our infant mortality. 

4, The erection and endowment of hospitals for sick children are an im- 
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perative want in all our large cities, demanded alike by philanthropy and 
the public welfare, for the children of the poor, who thus only can be remo- 
ved from the fatal atmosphere of their homes, by which their diseases are 
engendered, and within which their recovery is impossible. And as each of 
such habitations of the poor becomes, for lack of air, ventilation, and clean- 
liness, a centre of disease among its inmates, so, also, is it a nucleus, whence 
its atmospheric poison radiates through the neighborhood, infecting by a 
physical necessity, the whole vicinity. It is thus that endemics become epi- 
demics, and a filthy tenant-house is the source of pestilence, infecting the 
section in which it is located, and often sweeping over a wide space, or 
including a city in its ravages. Hence, if the public authorities be indif- 
ferent to the claims of humanity, let them be moved by their fears; and 
let children’s hospitals be founded, for the reception of the squalid offspring 
of the indigent, as a measure demanded by considerations of the public 
economy and public safety. 

5. Infant mortality, in large cities, ina great multitude of examples, 
which no man can number, is caused by the impure and adulterated milk, 
and other unwholesome articles of food, which are among the necessaries of 
life. Our profession has ever and anon sought to arouse public attention to 
this important subject, but in vain. Distilleries in or near large cities 
would be an intolerable nuisance and curse, apart from the mischiefs of 
their manufacture of alcoholic drinks, in view of the single fact that, where- 
ever they exist, their slops will furnish the cheapest food for cows, the milk 
from which is more pernicious and fatal to infant health and life than alco- 
hol itself to adults; poisoning the very fountains of life. So long as dis- 
tilleries are tolerated in cities, cow stables will be their appendages, and the 
milk, fraught with sickness and death, will still perpetuate mortality, espe- 
cially among the children of the poor. All the artificial adulterations of 
milk, as by water or chalk, &c., are harmless,—nay, laudable, compared 
with the poisonous supply obtained from cows fed on distillery slops, for to 
this poison chemistry itself affords no antidote, since it defies all analysis 
or synthesis,—a poison sui generis, utterly destructive both of health and 
life. 

The evils we have deprecated from the bad quality of the milk used for 
the chief sustenance of infants are greatly enhanced, by the refusal or ina- 
bility of so many mothers, among the rich as well as the poor, to nurse 
their children in conformity to nature’s laws. Apart from the moral rea- 
sons which have been urged for this wise provision, that every healthy 
mother should furnish from her own bosom the sole nutriment for her 
offspring, there are equally forcible reasons of a physical character. All 
history and all experience prove that the attempt to rear infants by hand, 
even when the most urgent necessity may demand it, is always hazardous, 
and generally fatal, and this even before dentition has commenced. And 
those mothers who, at the dictate of fashion or ease, withhold themselves 
from the office and duty of suckling their own children, while their own 
breasts yield nutriment, and their health is adequate to the task, inflict upon 
themselves very great injury, while contributing to swell the aggregate of 
infant mortality. And, if such be the fact, whatever be the substitute for 
their own milk, and however satisfactory be the qualifications of the wet 
nurse provided ; how immeasurably is this evil increased, in view of the 
adulterated or poisonous milk with which so many mothers supply their 
offspring, at the tender period when nutrition and development imperatively 
require the supply which the maternal bosom can alone afford. The feeble- 
ness and atrophy, so often fatal to infants, are too frequently the result of 
the privation, and nothing but dire necessity should ever remove any child 
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for nutriment, to any other fountain than that which nature opens for its 
supply, simultaneously with its birth. 

Finally, let it not be supposed that the extent and increase of infant 
mortality we deplore is exclusively among the children of the poor. The 
contrary must be familiar to us all, and statistics could readily be cited 
which would render it apparent that in the better circumstances, and eyen 
among the wealthier classes of our cities, the instances are rare in which 
the most favored families succeed in preserving a moiety of their children 
through the perils of infancy. How much of the mortality in such is to be 
ascribed to the luxuriant and effeminate modes of life into which mothers, 
or those about to become mothers, are betrayed by the fashionable follies of 
the times, it might be difficult to compute, and as difficult to ever-estimate. 
And that much, very much, of serious and even fatal infantile disease is the 
direct result of the indiscretions of nursing mothers whereby the quality | 
and quantity of their milk are deteriorated, and the health of their children 
overthrown, professional testimony might be cited in abundance. Errors 
in diet, late hours, crowded assemblies, the excitements of the opera, the 
theatre or the ball-room, the transitions from high to low temperature, the 
exposures to night air, especially with insufficient clothing, such as exacting 
customs and fashion demand, are all incompatible with the duties of mater- 
nity, especially during pregnancy and lactation. The privation of all these 
by young mothers was voluntarily submitted to in the generation of our 
parents, and hence more children were reared to bless their households, and 
the pleasing spectacle of a ‘‘ houseful of children ’’ was not then so rare as 
it confessedly is now. Half ascore of sons and daughters in a single family, 
all raised to adult life, and often surviving their parents, was so frequent 
an occurrence that the loss of children by healthy parents was the exception 
and not the rule. That it is otherwise now does not admit of question, and 
for some of the reasons we haye suggested. 

It now only remains, in view of the extent and increase of infant mor- 
tality in large cities which we have shown to exist, that our profession and 
the public should be fully impressed with the facts, which observation and 
experience will fully corroborate, that such mortality need not and ought 
not any longer to be perpetuated. And if, as we respectfully submit, the 
sources and causes whence the appalling fatality in infancy and childhood 
have been demonstrated to flow, be such as are removable by the instru- 
mentality ‘of public and private hygiene, and the general introduction of 
sanitary reforms into the popular creed and practice, then we may legiti- 
mately urge the means and measures suggested for its diminution as emi- 
nently worthy of consideration and regard. When we of the medical pro- 
fession shall have fully enlightened the public mind upon the importance of 
the subject, and set forth the value of prevention by removing its causes, 
and the means adequate to the diminution of the evil, then, and not till then 
shall we have done our whole duty in relation to the infant mortality, now 
so revolting and so frightfully increasing, in our large cities. The public 
press should be enlisted with its almost omnipotent voice, and the pulpit 
itself should put forth its energies in behalf of sanitary reform. The laws 
of health and life are of equal divine authority, and their wilful violation as 
sinful and as certain of retribution, as are the laws of the Mosaic code or 
the golden rule itself. In the behalf of the myriads of ‘‘ infants not a Span 
long,’’ and who are perishing in our midst before they ‘‘ know their right 
hands from their left,’ and whose young life is wasted for lack of syste- 
matic and united efforts to avert this sad catastrophe, we plead for inquiry 
exertion, and public reform, in the hope of wiping out this foul blot from 
the escutcheon of our own country and the world. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. JOHN WATSON. 
Dr. Jonn Watson testified as follows: 


; ‘‘ When we undertake to talk of the comparative healthiness of cities, it 
is a very indefinite question. Some cities are healthy in some respects, and 
unhealthy in others, The unhealthiness of some cities arises from their 
locality, and in others from the occupation of the people. When you put 
the broad question, Is New York a healthier city than London or Paris? 
the only way to solve that question is by looking at the mortuary returns 
of each city. I believe the mortuary returns are larger in New York than 
in either of those cities, but I am not able to say that our city is unhealthy 
in proportion to that difference, and for this reason: we do not know upon 
what ground those mortuary tables are always made. They are not all 
made out on the same plan. <A large class of diseases, for example, may 
all be reckoned in one, and may not be so reckoned in another table. Take 
for example the still-born children. In some statistics I believe they are 
not reckoned at all, while in our city they are; and that single item adds 
very much to the mortality. Therefore you see unless these mortuary 
tables are made out according to the same formulas, you cannot tell the. 
result correctly. Judging from what I know of the climate of London and 
of Paris, and the habits of the people of each place, I should say that New 
York ought to be the healthiest city of the three ; but whether it is so or 
not I cannot say. There are some diseases that prevail here that do not in 
those climates. For example: In the summer season we have a very pro- 
lific source of disease that was alluded to in the remarks made by Dr. Reese, 
namely, the diseases of children. Now in European cities they have not 
that class of diseases called ‘‘ summer complaints.”” It is an American 
disease, and consequent on our warm climate and sudden changes. The 
Europeans have little or none of that, and these complaints add more to 
our summer mortality than anything else. I believe, as was stated by Dr. 
Reese, half of the mortality in the summer time consists of children under 
two years old. That item alone is a very important one. In other respects, 
consumption for example. I believe that a great many more people die of 
consumption in Paris and London than in New York. I believe the sta- 
tistics for the whole of England and France show a greater mortality from 
that disease than those of the western states. Some years ago I had occa- 
sion to look over the tables on the subject, and I found that among 
our American population the mortality was not near as great from 
that disease as in the European population, showing that it is the cha- 
racter of the constitution that people bring to this city, and not the cli- 
mate, that engenders consumption. I do not Want to speakin detail, but 
there are other diseases that ought to be taken into account in speaking of 
the comparative healthiness of New York. There are some other diseases 
that I might go over in the same way. Scrofula, for instance, is a very 
rare disease in this country in its worst forms, but in Europe it is very rife; 
it fills the wards of a great number of hospitals, and is comparatively rare 
here ; hence a great many lives are saved here from that cause. We might 
criticise each disease, and it would be a much more satisfactory way of get- 
ting at the matter than by stating it in ageneral proposition. There are some 
things in which this city is much more unhealthy than other cities, and there 
are others in which it is not. A number of the great cities of Europe lose 
a great many from fevers, while we, comparatively few. The typhus fever 
is the scourge of Paris; almost everybody that goes there takes it, and 
among the resident population it is looked upon as a matter of course if a 
person comes from the provinces to stay in the city he must have typhoid 
fever. That disease takes off a great many there, while in our city it is 
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but little known. The typhus fever of Ireland and that of Great Britain 
are of a worse nature, and sweep off a much larger part of the population 
than any of our fevers. With regard to diarrhea and dysentery, we have 
good wholesome water here, while in many of the cities in Europe they have 
not. London is very badly supplied in that respect, and almost every for- 
eigner is seized with diarrhoea when he goes to Paris in consequence of the 
bad water. . 

Question by the Chairman—We wish to ascertain in what our sanitary 
department is deficient and in what our mortality is greater than it should 
be in comparison with other cities, everything else corresponding. We 
wish to know whether the defect is in our internal arrangements. 

A. My particular occupation and walk of life has somewhat excluded me 
from a personal knowledge of our political arrangements. My impression 
is that the sanitary system of this city is excessively defective. I believe 
it wants a thorough reformation and remodeling, as far as I can judge. 

Q. You think that would induce a less mortality ? 

A. I do sir. I think a thorough supervision of our city by medical 
men, well trained in their profession, who knew how to point out nuisances 
and suggest the remedies to abate them, would save hundreds of lives every 
year; I have no doubt of it at all. 

Q. Do you know whether in London or in Paris, still-births are excluded 
from mortality tables ? 

A. I do not know; but I think that I saw something on record, stating 
that there was a defect in that respect. This information can be readily 
obtained by the committee by addressing the authorities of London; they 
have all their returns published and kept for distribution. Their sanitary 
reports are world-wide in their reputation, and your committee ought to 
have access to them. The English system is pretty thorough. Farr’s 
table would give you all the information on that subject that you want. 

With regard to sanitary organizations, too; I picked up a little work 
that may not be familiar to the committee, and perhaps would be worth 
their perusal before making out their report. It is an essay on State 
Medicine, by Rumsey, who was consulted by the English government when 
they were preparing their system. He thoroughly revised the whole and 
attempted to re-organize it, and this book is the result of his labors. If, 
therefore, you are to provide any system of laws and regulations for us, I 
would recommend you to look at this book. The comparison of all our 
statistics with some of our own cities, might very well be taken; and the 
statistics of Massachusetts in regard to health returns, are very complete. 
They have been prepared by Dr. Jarvis, a gentleman I know very well—a 
physician who makes the collection of that sort of materials his life’s busi- 
ness. Jarvis’ Massachusetts reports would also give you correct infor- 
mation, 


TESTIMONY OF DR. RICHARD S. KISSAM. 


Dr. Rrewarp S. Kissam testified as follows : 

Q. What are your views with reference to the health of this city ? 

A. Judging from the statistics in comparison with London and Paris 
and Philadelphia, our mortality is much larger; it is larger by quite ote 
third in proportion to Philadelphia. 

Q. Do you think that is the result of the climate or any peculiarity of 
our location ? 

A. I think it is not, sir; I think the location of New York is one of the 
best in the world, as has been well stated by Dr. Reese. In regard to 
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rivers, Croton water, and geological formation, it is calculated to be one of. 
the healthiest cities in the world. 

.Q. Does a great portion of this excessive mortality arise from causes 
within ourselves ? 

A. Yes, sir; and in order to prove that, I will state one fact. It has 
long been dwelling upon my mind that there must be some reason indepen- 
dent of the location, and therefore I have examined the tables of mortality 
of New York—the different wards, according to the city inspector’s report 
of 1856. I have taken the two opposite wards, the most healthful and the 
least healthful. In the sixth ward, where there were 25,500 inhabitants 
in 1856, there were 1,089 deaths, having 1,400 dwellings. In the fifteenth 
ward the population was 24,046, and the deaths were 436—with 2,245 
dwellings. Now these proportions have perfectly astonished myself even 
in looking into them. The proportions of deaths in the fifteenth ward are 
one in fifty-five, and in the sixth ward, one in twenty-three. If you take 
the fifteenth ward, there is one in fifty-five, which would compare favorably 
with the very best country population of the rural districts of England ; 
and the mortality is about the same in Massachusetts and the country dis- 
tricts. I state these things only to endeavor to enforce the fact that New 
York in its location is capable of being, and is in certain portions, one of 
the healthiest cities of the globe. 

Q. From what cause does this excessive mortality arise ? 

A. Probably from the peculiar character of the inhabitants in certain 
districts and from the sparseness of dwellings. In the first place there are 
2,245 dwellings in the best, and 1,143 in the worst districts, and those in 
the worst districts probably are not more than half the size of those in the 
best district, and the consequence is, the crowded state of the inhabitants. 

Q. What would you suggest in order to reduce the mortality ? 

A. I would have you reduce the evils of poverty, and it is not to be 
done in one or two years. The poor class must have good dwellings to live 
in and they must have medical missionaries to teach them how to liye. 
They are taught upon almost every other subject than about how to live. 
They do not know how to cook their food; they do not know that they are 
poisoned when four or five of them sleep together in a room, without ven- 
tilation. If they are to receive proper instruction it must come from com- 
petent persons. No man would undertake to defend his own suit of law, 
because he is incompetent ; and no man should undertake to teach men 
and women how to protect their health unless they understand the laws of 
health. I think that everything appertaining to the public health should 
be under the care of medical men. There are many causes operating to 
produce disease, which could not be seen by a non-professional man, and 
many of those things would escape the eye of a person who was not an ex- 
pert, or whose judgment was not capable of determining the matter. The 
difference between New York and Philadelphia is this: almost every per- 
son in Philadelphia has a tenement by themselves; they are well provi- 
ded for and comfortable. The-city of course has a larger number of houses 
in proportion than our own. It is very seldom that there is more than one 
family in a house ; but here, as has been stated, there are 20 or 30 families 
in one house. 

Q. Then you regard ventilation as a great principle connected with the 
preservation of health ? 

A. Most assuredly, even in higher walks than among the poor. Our 
academy of medicine will sit night after night being poisoned, so that those 
who are sensitive on this point invariably have a headache next day. The 
historical rooms, the new building, is very badly ventilated. The subject 
of ventilation is one that seems to escape the attention of builders as well 
as of officers. 
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TESTIMONY OF PROF. HORACE GREEN. 


Prof. Horace GREEN testified thus : 

Q. What are your views as to the comparative healthiness of our city ? 

A. Ido not know that I can give you any definite information on this 
subject. It is the universal opinion of medical men that our city is an un- 
healthy city, when it should not be so. I would say in answer to your first 
question : we are subject to three forms of diseases here,—contagious dis- 
eases, endemics, and epidemics. We all know how contagious diseases 
should be treated. Endemics arise from local causes, and in my opinion 
those local causes exist, to a very great extent, unusually so; and I believe 
these causes can be removed. Epidemic diseases are produced not only by 
local causes, but by an epidemic atmosphere. If we have these local causes 
removed, however, and the sanitary conditions with regard to air, food, and 
living recognized, although epidemic influences may come here, they will 
do no hurt, comparatively speaking. Therefore one great difficulty arises 
from these local causes. Now what are they? Want of good air, want of 
good food, and the filthy condition of our streets. We know that if a per- 
son is subject to these three exciting causes—bad air, bad food, and 
bad living, where the surrounding matters are deleterious, he will certainly 
be sick sooner or later; but if these causes were removed, he would more 
than probable regain his health. These are the three exciting causes in our 
city, all of which might be removed. We have the best air of almost any 
other city in the world, being situated between two rivers, and the breezes 
are constantly removing the air that would otherwise stagnate—a favorable 
condition which does not exist in other cities. We have ground enough for 
good tenements, and property sufficient, that is expended in a way in which 
it ought not to be used, to make all the poor comfortable, with regard to 
their habitations. We have all the advantages to make this city the most 
healthy city in the world. 

Q. What would you suggest to reduce our mortality tables ? 

A. The course that they have taken in those cities where they have 
improved their condition. London and Paris have done considerable, but 
they could do much more. They have done very much more than we have 
ever done. Take the town of Nottingham, in England, for example. When 
I was collecting my statistics with regard to the Quarantine question, I 
visited that city. Nottingham contained then one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, and until 1847 or 1848 they had really no sanitary regulations. 
When I was there it was in an unhealthy condition ; it was very much like 
New York. They had a great number of streets and crowded habitations, 
and were constantly having endemics, When they were visited with the 
cholera, the inhabitants died off like rotten sheep. It was after this—I 
think the year 1847,—that they established a medical sanitary commission. 
They went to work and removed those very causes to which I refer. They 
had the streets cleaned, sewerage established, and medical missionaries 
appointed or medical instruction given to the inhabitants, with regard to 
living, and the mortality was reduced at once to a very large extent. The 
next year the cholera came and spread all over England, and I think it was 
reduced seventy-five per cent in Nottingham. Now it is precisely so in 
our city. If we have the same means taken that were taken in reoard to 
Nottingham, I am perfectly confident that we shall have the same benefi- 
cial result. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. ELISHA HARRIS. 


Dr. Evisua Harris gave the following testimony:—Having made no 
special preparation to meet your honorable committee, you will please to 
receive such testimony as I may be able to give, just as the various ques- 
tions and facts relating to the sanitary interests of the city are presented to 
my mind. [ am disposed to take very much the same view that Dr. Wat- 
son has taken upon the subject of the health and comparitive mortality of 
New York as expressed in that learned gentleman’s examination this after- 
noon. When we compare the sanitary condition of our city with that of 
other cities, we should take into consideration the peculiar conditions that 
characterize this city in comparison with the conditions that characterize 
any other cities, with which such comparisons are instituted; the corres- 
ponding conditions in other cities which affect the state of the public health, 
the rate of mortality, &c. First, I would like to state an opinion which 
I believe to be founded upon facts that are admitted and well understood 
by the older citizens of New York, viz: that this city possesses incompara- 
ble natural advantages over most other commercial cities either in this 
country or in Kurope, in regard to the essential conditions of natural salu- 
brity. 

There probably is no other maratime city, and but very few inland cities, 
that can compare with New York in respect to the conditions that favor 
continued natural salubrity. Boston, for example, does not enjoy our mild 
and equable climate, and our great preponderance of sunny days. London 
is almost continually shrowded in a dense fog of smoke and vapor, and that 
entire city is nearly destitute of all the essential natural conditions that 
favor civic salubrity. Good water can scarcely be obtained there, and that 
only in a meagre supply; effectual drainage and sewerage are nearly 
impossible, and the Thames itself is a vast uncovered sewer. Again, the 
city of Paris, which, like London, boasts of an average mortality more than 
twenty-five per cent lower than that of New York, is not only an inland 
but an almost ‘‘land-locked” city, situated in a geographical basin, with a 
single stream of moderate size running through the city, and the natural 
ventilation of the entire area of the basin necessarily very bad. Besides, 
or rather perhaps, in consequence of these natural disadvantages, that city 
is afflicted with a persistent and very fatal form of endemic typhoid disease. 
But, as before remarked, the rate of mortality in Paris and in London is 
far below that in New York, in each of those cities the rate at present being 
about one death in every forty persons, per annum; while Berlin and some 
other great continental cities have a still lower rate of mortality. I wish 
here to remark, that in all large cities which exhibit such an improved con- 
dition of the public health, that improvement has been in all cases coinci- 
dent with and directly induced by those municipal or State sanitary reforms 
which a previous high rate of mortality and alarming civic insalubrity had 
called forth. 

The percentage of mortality in the city of London, as exhibited in the 
very accurate mortality registry of that city, in various decades in which 
no pestilential epidemics prevailed, during the last and the previous century, 
varied from five to seven per cent, exclusive of ail stall births. But mainly, 
I venture to say solely, by the agency of scientific sanitary surveillance 
over the causes of disease and death, the percentage of mortality is now 
kept below three per cent. 

Were it desirable, gentlemen, I could lay before you similar and more 
recent and definite statistics which would go directly to demonstrate the 
great utility of municipal sanitary reform, based upon scientific principles 
and specially skilled governmental control of the causes of disease. 
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First, I would mention the mode of constructing houses and tenements ; 
the crowding of the population in particular localities, and the peculiar 
neglect of cleanliness in those localities that are most crowded. Such 
causes of insalubrity have come under the direction of municipal and state 
governments in some other countries, to a greater extent than in our own ; 
and, if I mistake not, that accounts for the lower percentage of mortality 
among certain classes of inhabitants in some other cities, than in our own. 
I would particularly refer you to the statistics of sickness and mortality in 
London, Nottingham, Liverpool, and Berlin, which I presume may be found 
in Dr. Griscom’s testimony before you. 

In answer to the first question proposed by your committee, I would state 
unhesitatingly, that without instituting an exact per cent estimate of 
average life and mortality, or attempting a nice balance between the vari- 
ous conditions that affect life and health in our city and in the different 
cities of our own country, and the cities of the old world ; weighing all those 
conditions with as much justness and correctness as possible, and properly 
estimating their influence upon health and the rate of mortality, I should 
consider that the city of New York presented a far higher rate of mortality 
than any other city in the civilized world. And yet, the rate of mortality 
in this city is not absolutely so high as in some other cities in our country. 
New Orleans has had a vastly higher rate of mortality in certain years ; 
but the causes are obvious, and there are some rapidly growing cities of 
the west that occasionally have given a very high rate of mortality. The 
same is true of towns and localities subject to some special malaria. But 
when we compare the mortality of New York with the mortality of Boston, 
we discover that the balance is greatly in favor of Boston. And in Boston 
the same system of crowding exists that prevails in New York; they have 
no greater advantages in respect to drainage and in natural ventilation, or 
in respect to local or endemial sources of disease. I believe I may properly 
make this statement, from a personal knowledge of the topography of that 
city, and from an intimate knowledge of all the streets of our own city, and 
vel in Boston the rate of mortality is some 25 per cent. less than in New 

ork. 

If we compare the sanitary condition of New York with that of Philadel- 
phia, we find that New York has the advantage of Philadelphia in regard to 
all local or endemic sources of disease, taking the whole city together. 
New York is washed on either side by tidal currents, which move with 
great rapidity, and in channels of great depth. The natural drainage of the 
city is remarkably perfect. With regard to Philadelphia, those favoring 
conditions are not as happily supplied by nature. Again, the city of Phila- 
delphia is not in close proximity to the sea, and part of the city is located 
in a district noted for its malaria. 

When we compare the city of New York with the city of Providence, we 
find that Providence has vastly the advantage of New York in regard to the 
health of its inhabitants, while it possesses no other natural topographical 
or physical advantages than those which arise from a more sparsely settled 
population, and from the residences of its inhabitants in separate or indi- 
vidual dwellings. That is an advantage which all the smaller cities enjoy 
and which the city of Philadelphia also possesses. But the rate of ae 
tality in the city of Providence is very nearly 100 per cent less than the 
average rate of mortalityin New York. Many of the cities of Great Britain 
present a population living under circumstances very similar to those which 
exist in the city of New York, and in none of the large cities of Great 
Britain is there as high a rate of mortality as there is in this city. The 
conclusion must be, therefore, that the mortuary records in the city of New 
York present results that sadly belie the reputation of Manhattan island 
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for natural salubrity, and cause this highly favored city to compare unfavo- 
rably with most other large cities in respect to public health. 

It would be difficult to state just what the average rate of mortality would 
be in New York, were those causes of mortality which are easily removable, 
actually abated or withdrawn ; but it is safe to conclude from facts that are 
known respecting the improvement of the public health in cities where such 
sanitary reforms have been effected, that at least 25 or 30 per cent of the 
autual mortality of the city, from year to year may, and should be prevented, 
because tt easily can be prevented. And wére such sanitary improvements 
effected as we now refer to, in the course of a few years many of the social 
and moral causes that affect the health of certain large classes of the popu- 
lation, would be so far improved that the mortality would be still further 
diminished, probably to the extent of securing a total reduction of the rate 
of mortality full 40 percent below the present rate. That would give usa 
rate of mortality of about the same average ratio as that of the whole of 
England, which is a fraction over two per cent of the whole population, or 
one in 48 of the population dying annually. 

I would like to refer to the agencies affecting human health and mortality, 
and that I may the more definitely refer to such causes in the testimony 
which your committee may demand from me, I will consider those which 
are external in one class, and those which are strictly personal in another. 
The external causes may be included under the head of air, light, the sup- 
ply of water, and the topographical or geographical distribution and loca- 
tion of the population. 

Under the first, namely, air, we have temperature, humidity, and the 
purity of the atmosphere continually influencing the health of the popula- 
tion; and in respect to the natural conditions of the atmosphere, we have 
the winds and currents of air, which, of course include natural ventilation, 
or the natural supply of air to individuals and to habitations. The purity 
of the atmosphere is affected by drainage; by exhalations from the earth ; 
by emanations from manufactories, and from places of storage, &c. 

As regards the supply of light, it is so absolutely essential to human 
health, that it should come under the cognizance and control of those sani- 
tary officers who direct the hygienic interests of cities ; the supply of light 
to dwellings, to workshops, and to places of public resort. It is the sup- 
ply of sunlight to which I particularly refer. In the city of New York a 
vast proportion of the population is deprived of sunlight, not only in work- 
shops, in ware-houses, in counting-rooms, and in basements, but in the 
modern tenement houses, the hotels, the school rooms, the churches, and 
the private dwellings. So important is light to human health, that it 
should be made a legal offence for any party to deprive a neighboring 
dwelling of light. Dr. Kane refers to the effect of light upon health, in 
language that should be read and remembered by every person. The 
effect of the protraeted absence of sunlight is depicted by him most vividly, 
and those effects certainly were most unmistakeable in the history of his 
residence in the Arctic regions. 

The late Sir John Wylie, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, 
mentions the interesting fact that in certain barracks in St. Petersburgh, 
the difference in the mortality in the apartments of the barrack supplied 
by sunlight and apartments which were shut off from the sun, except by a 
moderate amount of diffused, reflected light, was 100 per cent; that is, 
that the mortality in the darker side of the barrack, that in which direct 
sunlight never entered, was 100 per cent greater than in that where the 
sunlight shone into the windows and doors of the apartments. Similar 
facts may be observed in the city of New York; with less definiteness per- 
haps, as regards statistics, than ina military establishment, but it is not 
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the less true in the tenement houses of New York, than in the barracks at 
St. Petersburgh, that the supply of sunlight in the habitations of the peo- 
ple has been found to bear a very direct relation to the prevalence of dis- 
eases that came under the cognizance of physicians ; scrofula, ophthalmias, 
tuberculous diseases, fevers, and all forms of disease arising from low 
vitality, are to be found in all the tenement houses of New York in which 
sunlight is not freely supplied. I may hereafter refer to some details upon 
this subject, and allude to streets and places where immense tenements are 
located, and in which certain diseases prevail, evidently very much influ- 
enced and aggravated by the absence of sunlight. 

Under the third head, namely, the supply of water, the city of New 
York is favored above almost eyery other city in the world; and were the 
Croton watér supplied in larger quantities, and more equally applied to the 
wants of the population of the city, it would confer far greater blessings 
than it now confers. ‘The poor in this city are not all amply supplied with 
Croton water ; too many of our population still beg it from the corner 
store, or from neighboring hydrants. Again, it is not supplied sufficiently 
to the sewers and to the securing of the cleanliness of persons, places and 
streets ; but undoubtedly it will be so supplied and applied under the ex- 
cellent management of that department of the city government that has 
the control of the Croton water. 

The personal causes or agencies affecting health, I would briefly include 
under the following heads: First, constitutional ; second, food and drinks, 
including, of course, markets and the general supply of food for the people ; 
third, personal cleanliness; fourth, occupation and exercise; fifth, the 
moral condition of the people as affected by, and relating to, all the fore- 
going conditions ; for the moral condition of the people is affected, in a very 
important sense, by their constitutional proclivities, and their constitutional 
and general physical conditions and the personal or constitutional peculiari- 
ties are affected by their food and drink, by the character of their residen- 
ces, and by all the physical circumstances and surroundings of the family 
and the individual. 

I would now allude to the first class of causes affecting the public health 
in the city of New York, as just classified for our convenience. 

First, causes affecting tothe state of the atmosphere. Admitting that 
we have those natural conditions of the atmosphere which are peculiarly 
and happily adapted to promote and preserve personal and the public health, 
we may be grateful for what nature has granted us in that respeet—advan- 
tages unequalled by any other large commercial city ; the natural tempera- 
ture; the natural humidity, which bears an important relation to tempera- 
ture ; the natural provisions for the purification of the atmosphere, namely 
the proximity of the sea and its broad estuaries that sweep in deep chain 
nels on either side of the city; the open space between mountains and hills 
that compass the Hudson; the open sweep of the westerly, northern and 
easterly winds directly across the city—those winds that are most purifying 
drying and healthy—and the completely unobstructed sweep of the se 
breezes directly across the city from the south and east. 

We possess a climate peculiarly adapted for the promotion and preserva- 
tion of human health. No malaria floats in our atmosphere excepting such 
as arises from sunken lots or from imperfect drainage,—sources of disease 
entirely removable by human agencies. The natural humidity of the atmos- 
phere of the city of New York is peculiarly adapted to secure us from the 
occurrence of general epidemics, and from pestilential diseases; yet there 
are certain localities in the city where the humidity of the atmosphere is 
very much affected by improper local and general drainage in’ streets and 
courts, especially in districts near the water sides. All those causes should 
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come directly under the control of the department of the public health of 
the city. The various manufactories, the use of steam for mechanical and 
other purposes, so far as it is thrown into the sewers, affects the condition 
of the atmosphere. The fuel that is used in the city of New York is not a 
source of general contamination of the atmosphere, as in most of the cities 
of the old world; and that goes to the balance in fayor of our natural san- 
itary advantages. In that respect, perhaps, we are on a par with Philadel- 
phia, and have an advantage over Boston, and over many smaller towns. 
We have much less smoke, and what we have that is offensive, might and 
should be so disposed of as not to affect human health in this city injuriously; 
but manufactories and the waste steam that is thrown into sewers, together 
with the imperfections of our sewerage, and of the local and general drain- 
age of the city, seriously affect the condition of the atmosphere. 

The immediate vicinity of the residences of the people is of course greatly 
affected by the character and habits of the residents themselves, and by the 
number and density of the population. First, local conditions affecting 
health, external to dwellings and other structures, are very imperfectly 
supervised and controlled, under the existing sanitary regulations in New 
York ; and it is my opinion that they never will be properly regulated until 
there is introduced into some department of the municipal government 
co-ordinate with the sanitary bureau, a class of intelligent subordinate 
officers, thoroughly qualified as cévél engineers, who shall when advisable, 
be under the advisory direction of the city inspector, and whose duty it 
shall be to inspect and to exercise a scientific control in all works of drain- 
age, grading and paving. 

The revised charter of the city, as well as the existing municipal ordi- 
nances, actually make ample provision for the exercise of all the skill and 
all the powers that topographical and civil engimeers need have for secur- 
ing the highest perfection in regard to all the works of construction and 
improvement that fall within the wide scope of the street commissioner’s 
functions, and the duties and privileges of the Croton aqueduct department. 

SKILLED SANITARY INSPECTION alone appears to be wanting to com- 
plete the grand arch of our municipal executive departments. The frame 
work of a very good system of city government has been erected, and when 
the public mind becomes enlightened in respect to all the great vital inter- 
ests of the city, and when a proper public sentiment exists respecting 
sanitary protection and improvement, all the errors of our past legislation 
will be corrected. Then, and not till then, will the shame of executive 
powers purposely crippled for partizan ends, be taken away. 

It seems to me that we have laws in too good abundance upon almost all 
subjects; but there is too little faithful execution, partly from erroneous 
and faulty legislation, but principally from indisposition and lack of intel- 
ligence in the executive departments of the government But I do not 
think that the latter charge can at the present time be justly alleged of 
either the commissioner of streets, or the Croton aqueduct commissioners. 
Skilled sanitary inspection and control is required to act as the key-stone 
to the great arch of municipal departments; that department was designed 
to search for, to inyestigate, to report, and to remove all physical causes 
of preventible disease. 

I will enumerate a few of the improvements that should be speedily 
effected. . 

Every house, every tenement, every manufactory, and all ware-houses 
and places for storage should be provided with a perfect system of local 
drainage. The minor drains, or the house and lot drainage, should bear 
proper relations to the street, or general sewerage; and all these should be 
properly trapped or secured from the recurrent passage of noxious vapors, 
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and in the vicinity of dwellings and manufactories, should the possibility of 
such a recurrent flow of noxious vapors be prevented, and especially within 
all dwellings, public houses and manufactories. These precautions or secu- 
rities against the poisonous sewer gases are not provided for by law, and 
seldom do we find them properly provided for even in the: mansions of the 
wealthy citizens; much less do we find them in the hotels, boarding houses 
and manufactories. I mention these causes because they are sources of 
great danger, most liable to be overlooked, and there is a lack of responsi- 
bility, not only in regard to the low tenement houses, but in respect to our 
best dwellings. Recently, in a dwelling that was purchased at a price of 
$22,000, such a recurrence of noxious vapors was daily perceived in all the 
dormitories of the house. Upon examination it was found that there were 
no sewer or stench traps connected with the drainage of the dwelling. 
There are multitudes of such cases, especially among the hotels, boarding- 
houses and crowded tenements. The mysterious and terrible epidemic that 
visited the National hotel at Washington was produced by this cause. 

I believe the works for drainage in every house, and in every lot, alley, 
court, and street in the city should be subjected to the inspection of the 
sanitary department of the municipal government, and that every plumber 
should be licensed by that or some co-ordinate department. 

I think that such surveillance over the domiciliary and yard drainage in 
this city will eventually be found necessary for protecting an over-crowded 
and constantly increasing population from a most common and prolific cause 
of atmospheric contamination, and of epidemic as well as sporadic disease. 
The noxious effluvia from sewers, drains, and privies, produces perhaps as 
much disease as any other single cause in cities, and the diseases thus pro- 
duced are peculiarly obstinate and fatal. In a subsequent stage of my 
testimony, I will refer to the influence of such sources of disease. They 
are wide-spread ; they exist in all parts of the city, but especially in the 
crowded districts, in tenement houses, in manufactories, in courts, alleys 
and the various passages and areas, from whence air is supplied to human hab- 
itations in this city. The supply of air in most of our dwelling-houses, as 
well as in hotels and all classes of residences among us, is generally irreg- 
ular and very insufficient. This remafk applies as well to the most costly 
mansions and edifices, with certain exceptions, as to the most miserly tene- 
ment structures. It applies also, most unfortunately, to many of our large 
public school edifices, to our churches, and to nearly all our places of pub- 
lic resort. These causes effect human health in the ctty of New York to 
an extent that it may be difficult to estimate, but with a certainty that is 
fearfully estimated by the physician who attends to family practice or to 
public eleemosynary servicein New York. The effects are seen in all classes 
and in all places. ‘hey are seen little less fearfully in the wealthiest fam- 
ilies than in the poorest; for the places of public resort—the assembly 
room, the theatre, the concert room, and the church edifice, are alike con- 
structed without reference to the natural rights of every human being to 
breathe a sufficiency of pure air at all times and in all places. I speak 
of it as a natural reght, and I would speak of it as a right which should 
be secured to every human being, and it is a right which may be secured 
without infringing upon any personal rights or privileges. 

Our public school-rooms, which, in more senses than one, are a great 
credit to the city and State of New York, are generally over-crowded ; too 
many pupils for the space occupied, however well that space were ventila- 
ted by any arrangements and agencies that can be supplied. But with 
searcely an exception, the school-rooms of New York are so imperfectly 
ventilated that they become places of danger to the tender lungs and deli- 
cate frames of children. How far legislation, under a democratic form of 
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government, may be competent to control these evils is yet to be seen; but 
much can be done, and that which can and may properly be done, should 
speedily be effected. 

The supply of air to those classes of tenements, where the occupant is 
from necessity compelled to accept that which the proprietor of the house 
has provided, without the means of removing evils, should come more par- 
ticularly, I think, under the jurisdiction of the department of public health. 
This may be effected in various ways. First, our tenement houses are 
generally built in crowded districts, with reference to the strictest economy 
of space, both as regards the ground occupied and as regards the space of 
the apartments ; and all these apartments are, with a very few exceptions, 
constructed with a total disregard of the natural requirements of the human 
frame, as regards both air and light. There are districts in this city 
which are so over-crowded that there is a lack of strictly pure air for respi- 
ration. Such districts should become less populous; but happily those 
districts are not so numerous as in most other large cities. Our streets 
are wider, and the selection of places for residence is much more favorable 
than in almost any other city that I have visited, and much greater than 
in the cities of the Old World which have become over-crowded. But 
there is an over-crowding of particular tenements, wherever situated, which 
needs regulation. We find, in certain places of the city, upon twenty-five 
feet of street frontage, long tenement houses built upon the whole length 
of the lot, and that faced by another tenement, owned perhaps by another 
proprietor, allowing but a narrow space between the two tenement houses, 
where, of course, but an imperfect supply of air is enjoyed, much less is 
there a supply of natural sunlight. Such modes of construction should be 
so controlled as to prevent the exclusion of sunlight, and so as to secure 
free ventilation. 

We find rear* tenemext houses in almost all the districts of the city 
known as the tenement districts. Those haye been very graphically 
described by the Tenant House Committee, appointed by the Legislature 
of 1856, whose report was transmitted to the Legislature last year. That 
report contains many startling details, but it by no means presents a com- 
plete view of the subject. There are such a variety of faults in our tene- 
ments, for the laboring and poor population of New York, that it would 
require almost a volume to describe them, and much more to describe the 
places and their inhabitants. These are the favorite haunts for all forms 
of diseases that endanger the public health; small-pox and all the eruptive 
diseases not only are present in the city and always making their places of 
election in such localities, but whenever an exotic disease becomes epi- 
demic in New York, it is sure to find in those localities the soil and cir- 
cumstances most favorable to its development into an epidemic. Such dis- 
eases as fevers, erysipelas and all contagious or infectious maladies, are 
those that most endanger the health of the community, and they are super- 
induced by the general contamination of the air. That is very well illus- 
trated in the history of the cholera in 1849. The whole city was equally 
exposed to cholera, perhaps, if we regard cholera as an exotic disease, as 
we must; and this tendency of that malady was so marked in 1849 that we 
could tell beforehand what districts were particularly exposed to that epi- 
demic. The same was the case, too, in the early period of cholera, in 
1832; and the same will be the case whenever cholera or any similar epi- 
demic occurs in this city. I refer to these facts, because by them we see 
the relation which the residences of the laboring and poor population of 
New York sustain to the general sanitary interests of the public health, 
and to the commercial interests of the city. 
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Tuurspay, November 4, 1858. 

Dr. Harris, continued—I proceeded the other day to state some of the 
facts respecting the external supply of all to buildings, and some of the 
sources of contamination of the atmosphere. I had, I believe, completed 
that subject, with the exception of a few remarks I would add respecting 
local and house drainage. The house and yard drainage in this city 1s 
very imperfect, especially when we consider the natural advantages for 
drainage. The drains are not only insufficient, but are so constructed and 
arranged that they fail in securing such drainage as 1s necessary for the 
preservation of a pure air in the vicinity of dwellings. In the vicinity of 
tenements, as well as insome of the hotels and boarding houses, this is par- 
ticularly true. As I remarked, it would seem to be necessary, in order to 
remedy this great defect, that in the Croton aqueduct department, in the 
street commissioner’s department, and in the department of the public 
health, very careful attention be given those topographical and hydrolo- 
gical facts and principles which must necessarily be taken into considera- 
tion in all works for good sewerage and drainage. In other words, the 
intelligent civil engineer should be consulted in all such works of construc- 
tion and improvement, while the officers of sanitary inspection, under the 
direction of the chief officer of the health department, should, as the law 
already provides and directs, faithfully inspect all the works for sewerage 
and drainage, as well as search for and “‘ investigate the nature aud rela- 
tions of all the nuisances and other causes of disease that may exist in 
this city,’ as directed by special law in the language I have just used. 

In too many instances the plainest principles of cévzl engineering and 
hydrology are disregarded in the drainage for the new buildings and new 
blocks of houses, no less than in the older ; and it is impossible to preserve 
a pure atmosphere where the local drainage is continually imperfect. 
Hence, it is manifest that in some manner the sanitary bureau should exer- 
cise sufficient control over those particular sources of atmospheric impurity 
which constitute sources of public and personal danger, as will ensure the 
speedy improvement of the local drainage of all sections of the city. These 
desirable objects so essential to the preservation of a healthy atmosphere, 
are actually provided for by the existing statutes and ordinances relating 
to the powers and duties of the Croton aqueduct commissioners, and the 
commissioners of streets, in connection with the special and scientific 
inspection and advice which our laws require at the hands of the city 
inspector. The Croton aqueduct board has the general control of the 
sewerage, and having a supply of the Croton water for the city, and having 
competent civil engineers in their servive, it is manifest that that board is 
already well adapted for the important services that are incident to the 
extension of its jurisdiction to the local drainage required for individual 
buildings and lots. Such service should be, as it is, sufficiently under the 
adyice and control of the city inspector’s department to secure the great 
object that is sought, namely, the preservation of a pure atmosphere. I 
haye spoken of local draznage in distinction from the general sewerage,— 
the drainage of lots and buildings in distinction from the sewerage of the 
streets. The sewerage of the city should be what it really pretends to be, 
a system of general drainage, corresponding with the great vascular system 
in the animal frame. Its minuter ramifications are those connected with 
the individual residences and their various apartments, and the individual 
lots and yards; the larger arterial trunks, those that course beneath our 
streets and to the water sides. The Croton aqueduct department is 
directly interested in the use and the waste of Croton water as connected 
’ with house and yard drainage. There is do doubt that the department of 
the public health and the Croton aqueduct commissioners can labor har; 
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moniously for the promotion of the same great end, namely, the health and 
the comfort of the people. 

Before leaving this subject, I will venture to make a single remark with 
regard to the desirableness of the improvement in the cleansing of streets 
and sewers. Where water can be supplied in sufficient quantities, gutters 
and drains, as well as the great sewers, should be flushed with water at fre- 
quent intervals, especially in hot weather. Such use of the Croton water 
would, in this city, necessarily be subject to the control of the Croton aque- 
duct commissioners. It would, therefore, seem to be expedient that the 
cleaning of streets be placed upon such a footing and under such control as 
will most completely harmonize with the interests which pertain to the 
department having charge of the sewerage and drainage; and if it were 
practicable it might be desirable that it should be under the same board of 
control, particularly as the use of the Croton water might greatly promote 
the work of cleansing the streets. The more numerous the boards of com- 
missioners having charge of departments of public service, so similar in 
their nature, the less perfectly, as a general rule, will the work be per- 
formed. As in the case of the sewerage and drainage, the general cleans- 
ing of the city and of particular places should be subject to the advisory 
direction, and in case of negligence, to the absolute control of the depart- 
ment of the public health, as the removal of all nuisances should invariably 
be. The contamination of the atmosphere, from the filth of the streets and 
the surface of the earth generally, throughout the city, is a subject that 
always interests the public, and yet no really efficient agencies are at work 
to relieve the filthy condition of the streets; and it is to be feared that if 
the present neglect of our moral filth should long continue, in connection 
with the existing faulty condition of the drainage, the atmosphere of New 
York may sooner or later favor the generation and spread of pestilential 
epidemics. 

The internal supply of air.—The supply of air in the abodes of the 
people, in the hotels and churches, assembly rooms, work shops, jails, hos- 
pitals, schools and private dwellings, as well as the crowded tenements, is 
a subject so indispensably important to public as well as personal health, 
that it would seem at first glance the whole should come under the surveil- 
lance of the sanitary bureau. In a government like ours it is difficult to 
decide how far legislation can be made available for such an object, and 
perhaps legislation cannot be made available further than such sources of 
danger and disease can be shown to affect the public safety, as regards the 
origin and spread of epidemics, or as regards the general cause of diseases ; 
as in large workshops, in hospitals or in school rooms. As far as the sup- 
ply of air to tenements and to workshops affects pauperism, the causes 
would come legitimately under the direction of the department of the pub- 
lic health. The importance of the supply of air to dwellings, and to all 
the places where human beings are congregated, has been so well illustrated 
by Prof. Joseph M. Smith, before your committee, as I am informed, I 
would only refer to the subject as illustrated by that learned gentleman. 
Prof. Smith is very high and accurate authority upon that subject. 

The State would seem to owe it as a duty to the poor and the ignorant ; 
in other words, a duty to itself, to guard that class of our population from 
those sources of disease that can be readily controlled ; and the supply of 
air in human habitations, which are prepared especially for the dependent 
and unenlightened classes, is manifestly within the control of the municipal 
and State governments. Yet a complete reform of the abuses that exist in 
our tenement houses, of the sanitary defects and evils that exist in all our 
public assembly rooms, in our hotels, in our workshops as well as in our 
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private dwellings, can only be removed effectually and permanently by the 
diffusion of knowledge upon the laws of life and health, with reference 
to such improvement as well as to the elevation of the people. It would 
seem desirable that in all our colleges and higher schools there should be 
professorships established for instruction in hygiene, and the sciences of 
domestic economy and common life. It is desirable that in our schools the 
study of the laws of health, the natural wants of the human body, should 
be made imperative. Such studies cannot safely be neglected ; any other 
department of study can much more safely be neglected. 

I will not go into any details respecting the actual condition of our 
tenement houses, further than to give a few illustrations of the relation of 
our crowded population to pestilential fevers. It is almost uniformly 
observed that typhus fever is confined to the crowded tenement houses or 
the crowded boarding houses in this city ; and whenever that form becomes 
epidemic, whether locally or generally in the city, those crowded neighbor- 
hoods constitute the great foci of malady. A few years since, when typhus 
fever was not at the time particularly prevalent, in this city one case of 
that malady was brought into a crowded tenement building not far from 
the City Hall, near Franklin Square. The tenement occupied about forty 
feet of street frontage and contained, at that time, a population of about 
one thousand souls. That patient was removed to the hospital, by order of 
the agent of the board of health, the day she was first visited by the 
physician. There had been no fever in that tenement for a long period 
previous to the occurrence of this case, but within a fortnight, sixteen cases 
of typhus fever had occurred in these suits of adjacent apartments in that 
tenement. Its progress was arrested by vacating the floor above and the 
floor beneath, and by a general purification of that portion of the establish- 
ment, by white-washing, cleaning and ventilation. In the same tenement 
building, in 1854, the very first case of cholera occurred. That case was 
sent to the hospital immediately upon the visit of the physician, and died 
the next day. Two other cases occurred during the subsequent day, in 
adjacent apartments. That section of the tenement was vacated in the 
same manner as the section in which the typhus fever had occurred, had 
been vacated the year previously, and a general purification of the whole 
establishment was faithfully carried out by the owner or agent. All gar- 
bage in the vicinity was immediately removed. Large quantities of lime 
were used; white-washing was thoroughly performed, and the vacated 
apartments above and below where the cholera had occurred, were thor- 
oughly cleansed and ventilated, and remained vacant for some time. No 
more cholera occurred in that immense packing-house during the season of 
1854. Now, in that case we see, first, how readily infectious diseases” 
spread ; first the typhus fever spreading to the extent of sixteen cases almost 
immediately, and the peculiar character of the locality having prepared the 
entire population of a thousand people inhabiting that dark and over 
crowded locality, for any fatal epidemic. So in 1854, the terrific scourge of 
cholera threatened to sweep suddenly to the grave that densely packed 
population ; but at once, upon the outbreak of that fatal malady, the agent 
and the proprietors solicited and followed my advice; and by the faithful 
purification of the entire establishment, and the strict quarantine of the 
contaminated apartments, the destroyer was arrested. 

All the exanthematous infectious diseases, such as small pox, scarletina 
and measles, have their favorite haunts in these crowded tenements, and it 
is in those localities, too, that the percentage of mortality from those dis- 
eases is largest. It is more than one hundred per cent larger, I believe 
from personal observation in such localities, than in localities where the at- 
mosphere is tolerably pure. Yellow fever, which has been a threatening 
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disease for the last century, and which only occasionally has visited the 
city, has selected its victims and found a congenial soil and atmosphere in 
the lowest and the most crowded localities. There are exceptions, however, 
to that as a general rule, the most marked of which was in 1822, when that 
fever spread in one of the most fashionable sections of the city, near the 
lower part of Broadway, and even then it obtained its first nidus and hot- 
bed for reproduction, in the low, damp, dark and filthy section of Rector 
street. But when yellow fever occurred in this city as a fearful epidemic, 
as in 1795, 1798, 1799 and in 1805, it commenced and continued in the 
crowded and filthy sections of the city, and having once commenced in such 
localities, we know, from the readiness with which that malady spread in 
the healthy district of Bay Ridge, on Long Island, as well as from the his- 
tory of yellow fever in this city in [822, that it may extend to the healthy 
districts. The same is true respecting the general prevalence of scarletina 
and any of the infectious eruptive diseases. 

Without dwelling longer upon the subject of ventilation, and the’ rela- 
tions of the air to various forms of disease, I will again simply refer to the 
subject of the supply of Zight, as being indispensably important to health. 

It is manifestly the duty of the department of public health to have 
some direction over the supply of light in human abodes, whether in dwell- 
ings or in workshops, in schools or other places of public assem- 
blage. We have no laws in our country forbidding the use of any number 
of windows, as was for a long period the case in Great Britain, and no apol- 
ogy can be offered for a deficiency in the supply of light; and could all 
human abodes in this city be well supplied with light, we should see vastly 
less of scrofulous diseases, and vastly less of opthalmies—less, in fact, of 
all diseases of debility, ard less of creme. The supply of light and air go 
together ; where one is supplied, the other is very sure to exist. A dis- 
tinguished foreign writer has remarked that fevers and crime spring up and 
flourish in the same localities, and that they are indigenous productions of 
the same soil. Let moralists account for it how they may, the experience 
of all observers confirms the fact that deeds of darkness and crime occur 
almost spontaneously among the inhabitants of unlighted human abodes. 
The depressing effect of the continued absence of sunlight is so great, that 
the free use of artificial and alcoholic stimuli is almost inevitable among 
the tenants of unlighted habitations. 

The supply of water.—As to the supply of pure water in New York, its 
citizens have but little to ask, and that little is to be asked in favor of those 
who cannot provide for themselves—the poorest of the population—and 
when the supervision of tenement houses and crowded places comes more 

‘directly under the inspection of the department of public health, any evil 
of that kind can easily be remedied. 

Respecting the cellar population of New York, they are destitute of both 
air and light, and exposed to the continual causes of disease and discomfort. 

In the year 1850, an investigation was made in this city, under the direc- 
tion of the police department, by the advice of Dr. James Stewart, one of 
our best physicians; and the results of that investigation were so astonish- 
ing that they seemed rather fabulous than true, and yet the truth could not 
well be told. It was found that there was a population of nearly 29,000 
living below the surface of the earth; and it was found, of course, that 
that population was suffering almost universally from disease, and from all 
the sources of discomfort which we know to be connected with such places 
of residence. What the present number of that population may be, I do 
not know, but it is believed to be about 25,000. The results of the inves- 
tigations were published in one of the city papers, under the appropriate 
heading, ‘‘ Dens of Death in New York.” That series of articles was 
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founded upon fact. The use of cellars as residences should be strictly pro- 
hibited. None but the poor will occupy them, and they occupy them from 
a compulsion which they cannot well resist, and from an ignorance which 
prevents them from seeing their own interests. That class of people should 
be provided for. Our hospitals, our poor houses, our dispensaries, and our 
prisons, show a very large class of representatives from that population. 

I will proceed to speak of a few sources of disease that are more strictly 
personal than those that have been referred to, which would seem to come 
properly within the scope of just legislation, and municipal or State legis- 
lation, for large cities. First, those that affect the human constitution— 
using that technical and very common term, for the sake of brevity. Those 
causes that relate to the human being from the first moment of his exis- 
tence, until his death, and which exist strictly within himself, may be 
included under the head of such causes as relate to marriage and birth, 
and to the provision made for the cure of sickness. 

Though it has been recommended by some of our own distinguished phy- 
sicians, that our health laws should take cognizance of those causes that 
affect the human constitution, and which are concerned in marriage and in 
the procreation of offspring, I apprehend that under a democratic form of 
government, the most that can be effected, will be a careful investigation 
respecting the actual facts that are desirable in our communities, and a 
proper registration and study of those facts, a proper publication and discus- 
sion of those facts by the officers who are placed in charge of the sanitary 
interests of the people. That is a very rational way of overcoming the 
evil; it is a moral suasion not less certain and not less powerful than leg- 
islation, that would command changes in respect to any of those causes 
affecting constitutional health and life. It is a sad fact in this city, that 
our poor population is our most prodzfic population ; and it is furthermore 
true, that the habits of that class of our population, as well as the misfor- 
tunes incident to their modes and conditions of life, ensure the early death 
of a large proportion of their offspring at an early period. And one of 
the most unhappy results of this infant mortality among the poor, is, that 
they continue to multiply and increase with an amazing rapidity,—thus 
throwing into the population of the city, immense numbers of imperfectly 
organized and imperfectly nourished human beings. Hence arises a vast 
infant mortality in our city. 

It should be borne in mind that the laboring and the ignorant poor in the 
city are very sure to live in such an unnatural and unhealthy manner that 
disease is inevitable, while the same population, removed to rural districts, 
might enjoy remarkable health and vigor. The infant mortality in the 
Fifteenth ward, the infant mortality in the Fifth avenue, and in our most - 
intelligent and wealthy families, is not larger than im other cities. In my 
opinion it is not larger than in the rural districts ; but we have an immense 
infant mortality in the city, and that is among the poor and the crowded 
population. It is ina very great degree among that class of imperfectly 
organized human beings to which I have referred,—children born with im- 
perfect constitutions,—imperfect, too, from causes which we cannot control 
without elevating the parents in the moral and social scale. Hence, when 
we speak of reforming certain great evils in the city of New York by leg- 
islation, it is necessary to take into consideration some of these causes 
which are so difficult to control, and which are particularly connected with 
the moral condition of particular classes. 

The provision for the sick is another important element in the class of 
agencies that effect the human constitution, in any community and in par- 
ticular families; and that provision, in this city, may be considered as very 
ample, though we have not as many hospitals as most cities of the same 
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population in the old world. We have, perhaps, the best general system 
for supplying the wants of the sick poor of any city in the world. Our 
dispensary system may be considered, under the existing circumstances, as 
very nearly perfect. Our hospitals probably afford beds enough for all who 
can properly be inmates of such institutions. 

But there is a special cause of the deterioration of human health in the 
city of New York, especially in the poor population, which is widely acting, 
and yet under no surveillance whatsoever. I refer to venereal diseases. 
Delicate as the question is, ‘‘ How shall we control the dominant passions 
of man ?”’ it is manifestly the duty of good government to guard the poor, 
the ignorant and the vicious from dangers to which they are not only con- 
tinually exposed, but to which they are powerfully impelled by their per- 
- verted natures. And dangerous and difficult as it may be to legislate in 

municipal or in State governments upon the question of preventing or lim- 
iting the evils of prostitution, it will yet appear in the city of New York 
that the evil must be limited, and measurably controlled by legislation 
and medical surveillance. It may not bein our day that the moral sense of 
the community will be educated and aroused to the danger that exists 
among us, but the danger does exist and does increase in such a manner as 
to awaken alarm; and it is in a very great degree the poor and the igno- 
rant classes, and the uncontrollably vicious population of New York who 
perpetuate and extend this particular source of danger to the constitutional 
health of the people. The immense number of children annually born in 
the city of New York with the mark of this monstrous evil upon their 
infant frames goes to swell the percentage of mortality, and constitutes in 
itself one great cause of that mortality. Venereal diseases must be con- 
sidered as among the most prolific sources of the deterioration of human 
health among the poor. The evil will sooner or later come under the sur- 
veillance of some branch of the sanitary department of the municipal gov- 
ernment. It now comes under the care of the physician in the public 
institutions, but when it is too late to save that immense number of infants 
that are being thrown upon the world with diseased frames—too late to 

save unfortunate wives and mothers from disease and suffering. 

Intoxicating Drinks and Narcotics :—The use and abuse of narcotics, 
alcoholic drinks, &c., which effect the human constitution, may properly 
be considered under the head of food and drink ; upon it I will say a few 
words. I apprehend that while we cannot control any portion of the popu- 
lation in respect to the food they use, we can at least inspect some of the 
sources of their food, and that inspection pertains to the city inspector’s 
department. The poor population of this city need among them a class of 
‘medical missionaries; they need as well to know the gospel of common 
things, as any of the heathen in foreign lands need to know the Gospel of 
divine things. We have no class of medical missionaries excepting dispen- 
sary physicians. We have, as yet no branch of service in the city inspect- 
or’s department which takes congnizance particularly of these very domestic 
concerns of the poor. At any rate all deteriorated articles of food, decayed 
vegetables and decaying meats, as well as all drugged preparations, and 
drugs and medicines, so called; these should come under medical surveil- 
lance as far as may be consistent with our forms of government; especially 
as relates to drugged preparations, and perhaps all forms of alcoholic 
liquors. These are important questions, which should be calmly discussed 
and carefully decided, but particularly with reference to drugs and 
medicines, so called, most of which, taken in considerable quantities, are 
necessarily poisonous. Some legislation is required. Hundreds of dollars 
are paid for medicines by the poor where none should be procured, and the 
popular mode of displaying medicines to the ignorant is most pernicious in 
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its effects, There should be some control over the popular advice that is 
given to the poor, who always are suffering from some ailments. The 
amount of money paid by them for medicines is immense, and the utility 
of such medicines is always questionable, and, usually, instead of being 
useful they are directly injurious. I would say that of the best drugs that 
can be found in any apothecaries’ shop; for drugs and medicines are among 
the evils that physicians have to deal with, and ought not to be counted as 
among the benefits that physicians dispense. The highest function is to 
prevent disease. 

Public Baths :—In regard to personal cleanliness, this city requires 
further provisions for public baths. A general survey of the sanitary 
wants of the city necessarily includes that subject. The question of their 
establishment is to be settled by a further investigation of the means by 
which they can be sustained. We have one general establishment of the 
kind, which is nearly self-supporting, and which is conferring great benefits 
upon the poor. 

In regard to occupation and exercise, the department of public health can 
and should take cognizance of any absolute control over employees, artizans 
and workmen, which compels them to work beyond a reasonable length of 
time. To be sure there is a legal remedy already provided, but the poor 
do not always know of that. Children, particularly, should not be over- 
worked ; and in some of our factories and shops young children are kept at 
work for a very protracted period beyond what they should endure. Dis- 
ease and increased mortality are among the consequences. 

Moral and Reformatory Institutions.—The moral condition of the peo- 
ple stands so immediately related to their physical, that it is difficult to 
improve the one without improving the other. These moral effects are, 
perhaps, more completely under the control of the sanitary laws affecting 

‘the physical condition and wants of the people, as far as the poor, the des- 
titute and the ignorant are concerned, than under those influences that are 
commonly denominated moral and religious influences. We see a demon- 
stration of that in the institutions at the Five Points; in the Children’s Aid 
Society, and in the Industrial Schools. We see that where provision has 
been made for the natural physical wants of the poor, the destitute, and 
the most vicious of our population, the moral condition of that class, how- 
ever depraved, has been most effectually reached, at least so effectually as 
to teach great lessons to the humane, and to furnish for our municipal goy- 
ernment an instructive example of an economy of means in the provision 
for the poor and the vicious. I would like to introduce a passage from a 
recent paper by Dr. Simon, of London, the distinguished medical officer of 
the general board of health, of London. 

Dr. Simon’s paper was addressed to the board of health, and has just been 
published by Parliament. He says: ‘It is well to remember that such 
physical and such moral conditions could react on one another; that the 
local circumstances which are hostile to health are likewise hostile to moral 
and intellectual education. It has been my duty to make myself very inti- 
mately acquainted with places respecting which it may with truth be said 
that vice, and ignorance and brutality are among their active causes of dis. 
ease. But from my first moment of personal intimacy with such places till 
now, my assurance has grown stronger and stronger that it is much’more 
difficult than the wealthy and powerful can imagine for those who are born 
and bred in courts, which are nurseries of cholera, typhus and scrofula. to 
emerge from their wretched childhood otherwise than Vicious, ignorant od 
prutal. The same soil nurtures both growths of misery. And when social 
‘yeformers jointly address themselves to these afflicting Scenes, it is no easy 
problem to determine, whether by their indirect co-operation, the school. 
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master and the minister of religion do more for the bodily health, or the 
sanitary improver more for the progress of education and for the lessening 
of crime.”’ 

Mr. CHarrMAN: The State of New York has always assumed that it 
was a great privilege and a great duty, to promote the intellectual and the 
moral interests of its population. To promote the educational and moral 
interests of the youth of the State, is esteemed directly a subject of legis- 
lative duty ; and in this paragraph from Dr. Simon’s paper, that principle 
is very strongly stated, indeed. Were it not for the fact that all these 
domiciliary and local sources of disease, of. discomfort and of death, are in 
most instances directly connected with the moral condition of the people— 
directly connected with the history of crime, and with the history of pau- 
perism and vice in every form, it might be a more difficult question to 
decide whether sanitary laws could or should reach this class of our popu- 
lation, because those that are blind cannot always be made to see, and 
those who will not see, sometimes deserve to be in darkness. There are 
many important facts and statistics to which I might refer, if the committee 
has any desire to propound any questions or investigate any particular 
point. I have been very busy and have not been able to prepare anything 
beforehand. There are some facts relating to our mortality I could state. 
There are some facts relating to the occurrence and disposition of conta- 
gious and infectious diseases in New York, that I could state if there are 
any questions to be answered respecting them. 

I would refer to one simple fact which appears in the history of the 
Quarantine establishment of this port, as illustrating the continued pres- 
ence of contagious and infectious diseases within the city of New York. 
A vast majority of the cases of disease treated at the Quarantine hospital, 
are conveyed from the city to the Quarantine establishment, rather than 
from vessels to the hospitals there. That being the case, we have the fact 
then clearly before us, that our great Quarantine establishment is sustained 
no less for diseases that are found in our crowded streets, than cases of 
disease that arrive on vessels and are detained at Quarantine. om 

It appears that in the whole history of the Quarantine establishment, 
from 1798 until 1858, there were 72,595 cases of disease treated in the 
Quarantine hospitals. Of that number, 33,807 were admitted to the Quar- 
antine hospitals from the city. Yet in the early history of the Quarantine 
establishment, very few persons were admitted to the marine hospital from 
the city; during the first years, very few indeed; but in the last eleven 
years, the proportion of cases admitted from the city, is vastly greater than 
those admitted from the vessels. That is especially true of small-pox and 
typhus, and has been true of other diseases. This does not affect the 
mortuary register of our city inspector, but it shows the fact that you have 
these contagious and infectious diseases in large numbers in the city, and 
under such circumstances as to be subject to the regulations of Quarantine, 
and being in our midst, the city is greatly endangered, if we continue to 
foster nests for such disease. 

Typhus fever is not only generated in the habitations of the poor, but it 
furnishes the soil in which such diseases spread most rapidly ; in other 
words, the localities crowded by our poor population, particularly furnish 
food and fuel for all forms of infectious and epidemic diseases to which our 
climate and population is liable. 

Mr. Ety: What is the law with regard to the removal of the sick? I 
supposed they were taken to Blackwell’s Island hospital. 

A. First, all foreign immigrants, who have resided in the city of New 
York less than five years, when suffering from any form of infectious or con- 
tagious disease, except venereal diseases and the itch, are liable to Quaran- 
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tine restrictions ; secondly, all sick persons who otherwise come under the 
jurisdiction of the board of health in the city, suffering from infectious 
and contagious diseases, whether immigrants or not, may be sent to the 
Quarantine establishment, at the option of the board of health; thirdly, 
those who have escaped Quarantine restrictions, or who have sickened of 
infectious diseases after passing Quarantine. 

Mr. Scortt—That only goes to show that the actual mortality of this 
city is greater than shown in the city records. 

A. The Quarantine establishment is a part and parcel of our city, to all 
intents and purposes. There have been upwards of 33,000 persons pro- 
vided for at the Quarantine establishment who were sent from the city du- 
ring the last eleven years, but who added only to the population and to the 
mortality of Richmond county. Most of this immense influx to Quaran- 
tine has been from the foreign population. More than half of the patients 
treated at Quarantine at the present time, on an average of a few months 
or a few years, are sent from the city. Small pox continually exists in this 
city among recent immigrants as well as among our native born population. 

Q. What proportion of these people die ? 

A. The cases admitted from the city die in quite as large a proportion as 
the cases admitted from ship-board, and the whole number of deaths out of 
the 72,595 has been 10,493. 

Q. What proportion does that bear to the sick that are sent to Black- 
well’s Island 4 

A. The percentage of mortality at the Quarantine establishment is ne- 
cessarily larger than at the Penitentiary hospital ; the diseases are acute, 
and patients are often sent from the city to Quarantine ina dying condition. 
The diseases being more malignant, and the sick often being sent in adying 
condition, the ratio of mortality is necessarily large ; but, as you see, the 
percentage of mortality has been very high, taking the whole period since 
the opening of the Quarantine establishment. Of that number, 5,000 of 
the deaths have probably occurred among those that were sent from the 
city. It would be impossible to decide that question, however. 

We have continually in our streets, exposed too often to public gaze, and 
daily exposing a vast population to disease, cases of infectious or conta- 
gious diseases ; eventhesmall pox not unfrequently can be detected beneath 
a veiled hat or bonnet in our city railroad cars. Small pox repeatedly, day 
after day, has been conveyed to the Staten Island Quarantine hospitals by 
the public ferry boats. ‘The cases wander to the boat under some informa- 
tion or advice sufficient to lead them thither, and in that manner the crowds 
in our city as well as the crowds upon the ferry boats, are frequently ex- 
posed to that very contagious and loathsome disease. The same is true of 
some other forms of disease that are infectious, which are not under special 
surveillance in the city. Small pox not unfrequently occurs in the resi- 
dences of our best families, most remote from the poor. Small pox fre- 
quently occurs in our hotels, and among the multitudes of Strangers visit- 
ing our city. And worst of all, that most loathsome malady is continually 
being diffused throughout the entire length and breadth of our country, by 
means of persons and goods that have here become contaminated. I levis 
personal knowledge of a number of such instances, in which merchants and 
business men, strangers and families, have, on visiting the city, returned to 
their homes in our own and other States infected with small pox themselves 
and, unfortunately, infecting whole communities in distant localities. In- 
deed, Mr. Chairman, as regards small pox, the city of New York has be- 
come a great pest-centre, from whence that dreadful malady is widely and 
continually diffused throughout the country. 

' {This fact already seriously affects the commercial interests of this city. 
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Boston and Philadelphia are reaping the only advantages which can be said 
to result from theneglect of proper sanitary surveillance over small pox and 
other diseases in New York. This great public evil must and will be en- 
tirely remedied, and that in a single year, when the sanitary bureau is what 
it should be in this city. 

Though the prevalence forcibly illustrates the importance of radical im- 
provement in the sanitary police, and shows that a reorganization of the de- 
partment of the public health, is most assuredly demanded in this city, 
there are many other facts and considerations connected with the condition 
of our city, that illustrate the same point, even more forcibly to the friends 
of sanity and moral improvement. 

A learned writer on state jurisprudence, has said, that medical polity is 
a necessity to every State ; and all men admit that the safety of the peo- 
ple is.supreme law of the realm in any enlightened country. Such sanitary 
safety cannot be secured to the population of a great commercial city, with- 
out the aid of a specially skilled staff of really scientific sanitary officers. 

Many of the cities of the old world have demonstrated this fact most 
clearly ; and in our own country we are demonstrating the same proposition 
per reductio ad absurdum. The city of Providence, however, is affording 
us positive and direct demonstration, of the utility of employing specially 
skilled sanitary officers. 

I wouid like to introduce at this point a recommendation, which was 
made to the crown, by the commissioners appointed to investigate the health 
of towns in Great Britain, as illustrating the final result of much said on the 
part of disinterested persons, persons not only entirely disinterested as re- 
spects the appointments recommended, but actually engaged in other ayoca- 
tions than those of practicing medicine. After giving their reasons, they 
say: “* We therefore recommend that the local admenistrative body have 
power to appoint, subject to the approval of the crown, a medical officer 
properly qualified to inspect and to report periodically upon the sanitary 
condition of the town or district, to ascertain the true causes of dasease 
and death, more especially of epidemics, increasing the rates of mortality 
and the circumstances which originate and maintain such diseases and 
injurtously affect the public health of such town or populous district.” 

It would be entirely practicable to secure efficient scientific medical in- 
spection of every district and locality where disease is liable to prevail in 
this city, but such service to be effectual should be conducted by men, 
specially skilled and qualified, and that class of men should be selected 
with as great care as any class of public servants that are called upon to 
fill any places of trust in the municipal government. It is a delicate task 
to inspect the habitations and make inquiries respecting the habits of any 
class of our citizens; it is perhaps a still more delicate task to undertake to 
instruct, advise, or direct them, and yet all this service should be performed 
for the poor and the ignorant, at least ; and it were wellif it were performed 
for all classes of our population, who congregate in great numbers in any 
given locality, particularly hotels, boarding houses, workshops, printing es- 
tablishments, ware houses, churches and schools. I say a delicate and a 
difficult task, and yet it is a work that should be undertaken, if a proper 
plan can be devised and the public mind properly prepared to receive such 
a class of public servants. The question whether they should be medical 
men or not, is of far less importance than that they should be men of sci- 
ence, and men of philanthropic spirit. A medical man, if he is worthy the 
name of physician, has both. 

Mr. ScueLt—We have a great many poor around our streets, begging. 
What effect do they have upon the health of this city ? 

A. This is an important question, and it is one that admits of a direct 
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answer. Begging and all forms of mendicity which can be exposed in the 
public streets should be abated at once as a nuisance. It is dangerous to 
the community, dangerous to all classes of people who are brought into the 
vicinity of that class of persons who usually beg. The very odor of their 
garments is offensive, and too frequently, it is to be feared they are the 
means of spreading infections or contagious maladies. The sight is as offen- 
sive as the odor, but the moral considerations are the more important con- 
siderations, which should lead to the immediate removal of all such persons 
from the streets of the city. Most of all should this be done for the real 
benefit of the mendicants themselves. 

Mr. Ery—Do you regard the location of quarantine, situated as it is, in 
a dense population, adjoining a prominent ferry to the city of New York, as 
dangerous to the public health of the city. 

A. Our quarantine system is becoming such an eye-sore that I should 
prefer to answer the question by stating broadly that it were well for the 
sanitary interests of the city of New York if to-day the whole quarantine 
system were entirely abolished. A ratéonal external sanitary police sys- 
tem would necessarily grow up as the result of such an event; a greater 
benefit of its kind could not befall the city of New York, its merchants, and 
its people, and all the suburban districts that have been exposed to pestilence 
because of the present location and management of quarantine, than the entire 
abolition of the whole establishment and the whole system ; and let a rigid ex- 
ternal sanitary police grow out of the necessities and interests resulting from 
such an abolition ofthe oldsystem. Had weno quarantine system at the pre- 
sent hour, it would not require two months for an intelligent, thoroughly in- 
formed scientific physician, competent to deal with questions that would arise 
respecting a suitable sanitary system,’for New York to provide such an 
external sanitary system, or quarantine regulations as would not only engage 
the universal support, and receive the universal approbation of the mercan- 
tile community, but an economical one which would remove every source 
of danger, so far as the sources of peril from imported infection or contagion 
are concerned. But it is a vexed question, it is a complicated question, 
and unfortunately zt 2s made a political question. If the present quaran- 
tine system were abolished, the public must then provide a suitable external 
sanitary regulation. The question arises then, How can it be done? We 
have at present an internal sanitary police, which it is claimed needs to be 
somewhat enlarged or improved. An external sanitary system would 
include all the service that now pertains to the protection of the city from 
imported infection or exotic diseases. An external sanitary police of this 
kind, even with a military force, cannot protect this city and port, and it 
is not an efficient internal sanitary police. To illustrate this statement: 
when this city was in possession of the Buitish troops, there was a constant 
inter-communication between the people beyond the city and the troops in 
the city. It was morally impossible to prevent inter-communication, and 
it has been found in all countries and places, absolutely impossible to pre- 
vent inter-communication unless the place to be guarded is guarded by 
persons directly interested in preventing such communication. Now there 
is no sanitary police in New York so efficient and so distributed as to pre- 
vent inter-communication between quarantine and the city, between vessels 
and cargoes infected andthe city. Again, there neverhas beena quarantine 
system devised in the world either against plague, small pox, or yellow 
fever, that has been so certain in its operations, or the rules and regulations 
of which have so provided against the possible spread of disease that after 
all with the utmost stringency in the execution of any given code of recula- 
tions, there has not been a liability to the spread of disease. An Merdeatisn 
of that occurred last summer: A vessel was supposed to be free from infec- 
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tion because she had complied with all the regulations of quarantine and 
our board of health, and there was no human intelligence that could say 
positively that she would communicate the infection of yellow fever, yet 
there was a liability, arising from the fact that the vessel had sailed at a 
certain period subsequent to the first of May, from a port where yellow 
fever is occasionally epidemic, and probably would be constantly epidemic 
were there unacclimated material for the fever to feed upon ; but in accord- 
ance with our very stringent laws respecting yellow fever, that vessel was 
allowed to discharge her cargo according to law, was detained at quarantine 
according to law, fulfilled her term at the quarantine anchorage according 
to law, discharged her cargo, was fumigated, and finally allowed to come 
to the wharves of this city according to /aw, and the first persons who went 
on board to examine the condition of that vessel contracted yellow fever 
and died. I saw them both. This is but an illustration.of what continually 
occurs. Again, according to law, in 1822, the sugar and molasses and other. 
cargo that arrived at quarantine from infected ports underwent fumigation, 
ventilation, and the cleansing required by law, were lighted to the city 
according to law, and beyond all question communicated the yellow fever 
to the district in the vicinity of Trinity church according to the laws of 
yellow fever. So we see that quarantine laws, of themselves, cannot keep 
yellow fever out of any city unless those lawsabsolutely shut out commerce 
from the West Indian and Gulf ports. 

Now, it would be impossible from the very nature of things, for a com- 
mercial community like New York, to consent to any laws that will shut 
off commerce with the West Indies, five or six months of the best part of 
the trading season. We shall keep up commerce with the West Indies, 
and various other places where yellow fever is continually epidemic. We 
must, therefore, have some arrangements for the sanitary protection of this 
city, which will permit commercial intercourse; not only the merchants 
say that, but we say it asa people. The port of New York cannot drop 
its commercial intercourse with infected places. Savannah and Charleston 
can safely shut out commercial intercourse with any ports where yellow 
fever is epidemic. New Orleans can do it without much inconvenience ; 
but New Orleans lies within the yellow fever zone, where fever is liable to 
occur every year. Galveston, Vera Cruz, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
might relinquish their intercourse with infected places without great incon- 
venience. New York is the great entrepot of commerce from those parts 
where yellow fever prevails epidemically ; we must, therefore, have a quar- 
antine system that will faver commerce, and, if possible, one that will not 
oppress the merchants. In my opinion, if the present quarantine system 
were entirely abolished, a new sanitary system would grow up, and it would 
be one which would remoye, ina great measure, all the embarrassments 
which commerce experiences from the existing system, and which would 
protect the city. The external and internal sanitary police should work 
harmoniously together, if the health officer possessed sufficient scientific 
knowledge, and sufficient honesty. The city of New York should have a 
sanitary board whose special business it should be to look after all sources 
- of danger, both on board ship and in the city; and the only expensive pro- 
vision, in my opinion, that would be required for such a sanitary system 
would be suitable ware-housing, at some proper and safe point, for all 
infected cargoes; but vessels that have sailed directly from a port where 
yellow fever is liable to be epidemic; in other words, places that are 
situated in the yellow fever zone (and there undoubtedly is such a zone), 
though there may have been no cases of fever on board the vessel, nor any 
existing at such ports at the time of departure; may, notwithstanding, 
clear bills of health, convey to us an atmosphere that will communicate | 
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yellow fever to our inhabitants. These are practical considerations, and 
we must look after those sources of danger with an intelligent eye, and 
with a conscience that cannot be induced to swerve from the interests of 
the public; and though it may involve the necessity of keeping all such 
vessels from the city during the hot season, when yellow fever is liable to 
be brought hither. It would not interfere with commerce if a proper 
quarantine warehousing system could be arranged, by the advice of intelli- 
gent scientific men, and intelligent merchants. 

I wish to state in addition to what I have said upon this subject, that I 
regard quarantine system generally, as sources of great evil to the cities 
and places that they are created toprotect. They create a false issue in the 
public mind, in respect to the actual sources of danger. Yellow fever 
could not be propagated in New York every year; our climate is such that 
it is only occasionally that we have the high degree of continued heat, and 
that degree of moisture and other atmospheric conditions that will permit 
it to spread. 

Yellow fever has continued, as I am informed upon good authority, at 
the western extremity of one of the streets in Brooklyn during a consider- 
able part of the past summer and autumn, but it has not extended. In 
1856 it did extend though Furman street, and a considerable number con- 
tracted the fever in the neighborhood of South and Atlantic ferries. So 
in this city it became planted in various places, but did not extend; the 
sources of infection may reach us every year, and perhaps only one year in 
ten would it extend where the forndtes of infection were introduced. 
Hence we are continually alarming ourselves, unnecessarily, respecting 
yellow fever infection and about exotic diseases. When people become con- 
siderably excited upon the subject of quarantine, and when there is a good 
show of stringency with regard to the restrictions and regulations of quaran- 
tine, the people become very easy ; no matter what the season is, it is all the 
same to the people; they think they are protected by the Quarantine estab- 
lishment, while all the expense of that establishment may perhaps have been 
incurred without producing any other really beneficial result than the 
placeleo it supplies for alleviation of public anxiety respecting an exotic 
pestilence. 

Yet, situated as the port of New York is, a rational quarantine against 
yellow fever is a ecessety of expediency for which our citizens must make 
ample provisions. It is high time that a more rational and just external 
sanitary system were provided for the port of New York; and I believe, 
sir, that such a quarantine system, based upon medical facts and scientific 
principles, may and should be immediately provided by our State Legisla- 
ture. This quarantine or external sanitary system of the port needs to be 
more directly connected with the internal or civic sanitary system of New 
York; and the two departments should be under the advisory direction of 
a special scientific commission. But the safety of the city, as well as the 
great interest of commerce, demand that our quarantine system be entirely 
re-cast and revised, and that the necessarily restrictive regulations of this 
our external sanitary system, be so simplified and so intelligently and hot 
estly administered that the temptations to evasion of the laws be greatly 
diminished, and the rights and interests of commerce shall be justly 
guarded, while the health of the city may actually be ensured against 
exotic pestilence. All this will be effectually accomplished whenever the 
city and port of New York establishes a rational sanitary system upon the 
reliable basis of science and sound medical experience. Until then, the 
city of New York will not be protected from imported pestilential diseases 
much less will our vast population be safe from the domestic causes of tie 
ease and death, that now give this city such an ignoble reputation for 
self-created insalubrity. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. WM. ROCKWELL. 
THURSDAY, October 28, 1858. 


Dr. Wa. RockwE zt testified as follows: 

Q. Do you regard the health of this city as inferior to that of other 
cities ? 

A. I do. 

Q. What is your answer to the second question ? 

A. I would say that a good deal of my answer would be governed by the 
statistics of the gentlemen who preceded me. Among the reasons, I would 
say, in the first place, the filthy streets, the undrained lots, and the filth 
collected therein, together with the recent erection of buildings on the whole 
of a lot. Almost all of the tenement houses are crowded together, so that 
there is both a want of light and of ventilation, which I consider essentially 
necessary to health. In many parts of this city landlords have been so ava- 
ricious that they have covered their whole lot with buildings. You will 
find perhaps where there is a real building on the end of a lot, that the man 
on the next street places his house close up to it ; ‘and there is no possibilty 
of ventilation through these houses arising from the faulty construction of 
the buildings. I have been in many tenement houses where my only guide 
to get to the upper part of the house was to hold on to the hand-rail in 
mid-day. Of course there can be no light or ventilation when they are 
built thus. : 

The cellar residences are another great cause of evil. I think there are 
not as many cellar residences as there used to be. Since these lofty tene- 
ment houses have been’ erected, people who have formerly lived in cellars 
have gone up into the air. 

And there is another great cause, which can be summed up in one phrase, 
bad rum. It is the adulteration of liquors and the poisons that are sold 
under the name of spirituous liquors. 

Q. Will you give us the ingredients of what is generally called bad rum? 

A. I do not know that I can, without referring to some written memo- 
randums, but they are a compound of poisonous articles. Everything 
almost in the shape of liquors is adulterated, and I do not know how you 
are to get good ones, except we go back to the pure juice of the grape. 

There is another terrible disease which carries off a great many persons, 
I mean the small pox. I do not know of any other disease where the pro- 
protion of deaths is greater than in the small pox. My impression is that 
one-tenth of the persons who have that disease die ; and by taking the sta- 
tistics of our weekly reports of deaths, made by the city inspector, it is very 
easy to multiply the number of deaths by small pox in the year by ten; I 
think it is full that ratio. ven where people in one of these crowded 
houses have had the small pox or been vaccinated, and are perfectly free 
from the disease and do not take it, the air is so vitiated, made so impure 
by the filth of that disease and the want of cleanliness, where it prevails in 
the habitations of the poor, it prepares the system for other diseases. - I 
believe that small pox is the cause of other disease than small pox itself. 
The vitiated atmosphere that is created by small pox in one of these tene- 
ment houses fits the inhabitants for other diseases. 

Now to the third question. In answer to that I can say, remove the 
cause and the effect ceases. All we have to do is to find out the cause of 
this increased mortality, and then remove it. The small pox, of which I 
spoke just now, can, in my opinion, be entirely eradicated with the power 
to do it ; there is no occasion for having acasehereinayear. Vaccination 
is a certain and sure remedy if it is carried to the extent it ought to be 
carried. Every medical man knows that one vaccination will not render a 
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person safe, but it will modify the disease. The patient may take small 
pox, but he will have it ina modified form, called varioloid. The system 1s 
not fully charged with the remedy by one vaccination ; a repetition is neces- 
sary. My rule has been to vaccinate and revaccinate until I could not 
make my patient take the kine pock any more, and then I consider them 
perfectly safe. I could give you several instances of that where I proved 
it thoroughly. There are many physicians in this city who go daily amongst 
small pox, and in hospitals, and never take the disease, and they have had 
nothing but kine pock very mildly, although they have been exposed some 
years together. When I was health officer at Staten Island, I was by right 
of office at that time principal physician of the marine hospital. I had Dr. 
Harcourt to assist me, who had charge of the small pox department. It 
was his duty to visit there two or three times every day, and he never had 
the small pox, yet he frequently revaccinated himself. Dr. Harcourt was 
born in that house, and lived there till he was thirty years of age. There 
is a very striking instance of the efficacy of kine pock. These instances 
are not needed to satisfy medical men, for they are perfectly aware of them. 
I would suggest that small pox might be driven from the community if the 
Legislature would take the matter in hand and pass a law making it 
imperative that people should be vaccinated. If we had a medical sanitary 
inspection, a census of the city might be taken every three or six months, 
of every family. And I would not confine this law to the poor, but I would 
make them go to the doors of the rich and enquire if every person in that 
house had been vaccinated or had the small pox; and the rich as well as 
the poor should be compelled to take up the remedy if they had not the 
disease. This work should be done by medical men. Filth and dirt does 
not produce small pox, and it can be removed from New York. 

Q. What steps have been taken to prevent the spread of the small pox 
in this city. 

A. When we get small pox very rife here, a mere recommendation is 
made for persons to call at the dispensary and be vaccinated. This is 
usually done by a proclamation issued by tae Mayor. After the horse is 
stolen they lock up the stable door. 

Q. Is anything done with regard to the vaccination of emigrants ? 

A. Yes, sir, there is. At this time every vessel that arrives with small 
pox on board, the health officer is in the habit of delaying every one who 
has not had the kine pock or has not been vaccinated, at the Quarantine 
ground. ‘hat is a very recent affair. There is a great deal of small pox 
brought to this city in emigrant ships, and it is a disease that is not easily 
eradicated from places. When I was health officer some years ago, there 
were certain vessels, packet ships, coming with emigrant passengers, that I 
fully expected to bring small pox every time they came, and knowing those 
vessels, I was very careful to examine them thoroughly for that. 

Q. You think that the disease was generated on the vessel ? 

A. Yes, sir. 1 think that they had not cleaned those vessels sufficiently. 
Small pox is strictly a contagious disease, it is not infectious. The conta- 
gion of small pox got into those vessels and did not get out of them; so 
much so that if a vessel came to me one season having small pox, whenever 
she arrived again with passengers, I was exceedingly careful to examine 
her, and I very many times found what I looked for. Of course when I 
discharged that vessel I doubled my exertions to have her more thoroughly 
cleansed, and in some instances we succeeded in getting the contagion out 
of the vessel. That the contagion of small pox will exist for years, I had 
early in my medical life a very striking example. Some years ago I was 
called on to attend a young man who was taken sick here. I saw him fora 
day or two, and he had all the symptoms of some eruptive fever ; whether 
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it was going to be small pdx or measles, or scarlet fever, I could not tell, 
but that there was an eruptive fever I had no doubt. I began to question 
him. I asked him if he ever had the small pox. 

He said ‘‘ No! I believe not.” 

‘‘ Had you ever the kine pock ?’’ I inquired. 

**T do not know.” 

" Sah you been exposed to small pox lately ?”’ 

“ec } ore 

‘* We have small pox in New York,’’ I said. 

‘‘T have only been here a week,” he replied. 

‘“Where are you from 2” 

“From Suffolk county.” 

‘- Where were you before ?”’ 

**T was at my work.”’ 

I thought I was mistaken, and gave it up. The next day his mother 
came down to take care of him, and I then saw a little eruption coming, 
and although it was not fully developed, it looked to me as if it was small 

Ox. 
Rin Where were you fourteen days ago ?’’ inquired I of the patient. 

He said: ‘‘ I was at work repairing the roof of a house,” naming the 
place which I have forgotten at this moment. 

** Well, what did you do?” 

‘“* We tore off the old shingles, pulled down all the rafters, and took off 
the old roof. It was a very dirty roof; old rags and everything were stuck 
up in the rafters; the*dust flew, and we had:a terrible time of it.”’ 

I asked the mother if she knew anything of that building. She said 
that forty years ago it was a pest house, and all the people were taken there 
who had the small pox before vaccination was introduced. I have no doubt 
that some of these rags and clothes which he told about were infected with 
the contagion of small pox, and that young man got the small pox in that 
way ; for it turned out a beautiful case of confluent small pox. The woman 
told me it was a pest house forty years before, and she herself was inocu- 
lated for small pox in that very house. I knew what a pest house was 
very well, for I was inocculated in a pest house. 

Q. You are familiar with our local health laws and ordinances. What 
legislation would you recommend in addition to what we have already ? 

A. I have suggested that some law ought to be passed by which a per- _ 
fect census of the city should be taken, and that small pox might in that 
way be eradicated ; that some medical men should be appointed to go from 
house to house, not only to the habitations of the poor, but to the residences 
of the rich, and insist that every person that was not safe from the conta- 
gion of the small pox should be vaccinated. I would make it imperative 
on the citizen to be vaccinated ; and for the poor I would make it as free as 
croton water—there should be no chayge for it. And vaccination should 
be renewed, and medical men and nobody else can judge when that should 
be done. Iam in the habit of inquiring among the families I visit, when 
they have been vaccinated, and urging upon them the necessity of attending 
to this matter. Only make them understand that if the kine pock can he 
made to go into their system, they are not safe from small pox, and they will 
consent to be vaccinated; for the one counteracts the other. 

Q. After it has once been charged, do you consider the subject safe ? 

A. I consider the patient safe for life, although many think that vaccina- 
tion will last for a few years, and then it wants to be renewed. It is only 
a difference of opinion, But all that is to be done is to charge the system 
with it, 
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Q. Aside from a law to secure the prevention of small pox, what other 
legislation would you suggest ? 

A. My answer in general to that is, remove the cause and the effect 
ceases. I gave a list of those things which strike me as being very condu- 
cive to the increase of death in our city over some others, among which 
were, overcrowded tenement houses, and the want of light, air and ventila- 
tion. 

Q. Are the laws in existence not sufficient for the purpose? 

A. Nosir, I think not; because a man will get a lot 25 by 100 and will 
cover it with buildings. There is another cause which escaped my memory. 
We are subject to some diseases that they do not have in Europe. Now 
there is a disease that is the cause of a great deal of sickness and of a great 
deal of death. I speak of cholera infantum, a summer complaint among 
children. They hardly know of it in Europe; we have it in our city, and 
I am convinced that it is mainly caused by the atmosphere I have fre- 
quently, when despairing of a child, cured them by a change of air,—sent 
them from the city into the country; and I think it very likely that a 
change from the country to the city might benefit some children. It was 
only the summer before last that a lady had a child very low indeed. 

‘“‘Madam,”’ said I, ‘‘ you must take this child into the country.” 

She said, ‘‘ Doctor, I can’t.” 

‘Tt will die if you do not,’’ I replied, and I urged upon her to go. She 
finally said that if I would go with them to Flushing, she would go. She 
carried the child on board the boat on a pillow, and before we got to Flush- 
ing it was better, so much so that she was satisfied to let me leave and go 
home by the night boat. 

Q. Do you think there is any need of the medical staff being increased ¢ 

A. The medical staff is composed of the commissioners of health; there 
are three medical men in that board, but we have nothing to do with that; 
our business is more connected with Quarantine. If there is cholera, or 
yellow fever, or anything of that kind, we have not the power to regulate 
the sanitary inspection of the city; that matter only comes under our super- 
vision as advisory agents. The city inspector is a member of the board of 
commissioners of health, and although the dispensary physicians might go 
from day to day through places where sickness prevails, they have no power 
to remedy anything they see; they are only advisory agents. 

Q. Under that law don’t you think there is a sufficient medical staff ? 

A. That law applies in my opinion only to epidemics. We established 
two cholera hospitals, and appointed physicians and nurses, and carried 
through a pretty severe epidemic here, quietly, but then we did not es- 
tablish visiting physicians to go through the wards. 

Q. Then the commissioners of health would be competent if they should 
exert their power, to regulate all these remedies 2 

A. Ido not know but they would; the board of health is not a medical 
board; it is a hydra-headed monster; it comprises both branches of the 
common council. I am directed to attend all their meetings, but I have 
not a vote there ; and so is the resident health commissioner, but he has no 
vote there. I have been heard and am frequently called upon in the meet- 
ings of the board of health. But everything relating to the health of the 
city ought to be strictly under medical supervision. You would not get a 
carpenter to build a steam boiler! A man must understand the nature of 
disease in order to treat it successfully. 

Q. Do you think the board of health could be rendered more efficient if 
it were composed of fewer members and was differently organized ? 

A. Yes, I think it would be much more efficient if it was reduced in its 
numbers. 
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Q. What would you suggest as being a proper organization ? 

A. I think the Brooklyn plan is much better than ours. They appointa 
certain number of members of the common council, as a board of health, in 
connection with the medical officers of the board. I think it is well to have 
some laymen in the board of health. I do not think it desirable that the 
board of health should be composed altogether of medical officers, although 
there should be a large proportion of them in it. I think the district health 
wardens ought to be medical men; they could do a great deal, and it is 
their duty to go from house to house and examine their condition. 
is ~ mond it be well to have them as an advisory body to the board of 

ealth ? 

A. If the board of health was not a medical board then it would be well 
to have them as an advisory body. 

Q. With regard to the duties of the present commissioners of health, I 
believe there are two physicians in that board. Would their present duties 
give them leisure to attend to the sanitary regulations of the city in case 
they should have its sub-medical officers under their control ? 

A. It would be better to have the head of a bureau a medical man. 

Q. Could not the whole system be efficiently carried out by an appoint- 
ment of health subordinates under a board of health ? 

A. Yes sir; but you must give them more authority than they have 
under the present law. 

Mr. Ery—lIt occurs to me that’ they have very full authority upon all 
points. It seems to me that the difficulty arises more from a want of 
efficiency in the execution than a defect in the laws. 

Dr. RockwreLut—Perhaps it is because the commissioners of health have 
misunderstood their duties ; they have been more of a board of appeal from 
the decisions of the health officer than anything else. 

Mr. Ery—I presume the health commissioners have considerable leisure; 
they are not actively employed in their local duties. 

Dr. RockweLtu—There is a little interegnum now, but during the sum- 
mer we have been busy enough. I have taken legal advice and I find I 
have no authority to take any man out of his house who has small pox. I 
could put him in quarantine and confine him, but I never felt I had the 
power invested in me to vaccinate a child contrary to the parents’ wishes. 
I have been where there was small pox and begged parents to let me vae- 
cinate their children, but they would not, although I offered to do it free 
of cost. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JAMES R. WOOD. 


Dr. James R. Woop, Surgeon to the Bellevue Hospital, testified as fol- 
lows: 

This is a subject that every New Yorker, and especially every New York 
doctor, is deeply interested in; and in brief, I am sorry that I am compel- 
led to say that statistics would press me to say that the health of this city 
is inferior to other large cities both in Europe and in this country. I have 
learned that statistics have been presented to you, and of course it is not 
necessary to go over it again, for I would merely recapitulate what has 
already been said. 

Q. Do you think this excessive mortality arises from the insalubrity of 
our climate or from the peculiarity of our location ? 

A. That would bring me to the second question. There area great many 
causes for this apparent want of salubrity of our climate, independent of the 
locality of the city. 
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<. Do you think New York is capable of being as healthy a city as any 
other ? 

A. The natural situation and location of the Island of Manhattan is 
more advantageous to the sanitary condition of a city than any city in the 
world. That is my opinion; and I was born here, and have grown up to 
see it, as I have said, to be one of the most unhealthy; but causes can be 
‘adduced to show why this is so. The centre of the city of New York, 
which would embrace perhaps the fifteenth and eighteenth wards, at least 
a good portion of the eighteenth ward, I think, is as healthy as any of our 
surrounding country localities. But you take the-periphery of the city, 
then you find disease and the causes of disease, which compels me to answer 
as I have. We have, as we all know who live here, what may be called 
human pack houses, where all the essentials of health are absent. We 
know that light and air are essential to the health of animals as well as 
vegetables. Vegetables will fade and die without it. And if you will 
take the trouble to visit the tenant houses, which I have called pack houses, 
you will find that they have neither sufficient light or air to prevent the 
inhabitants from suffering from diseases, as they do. The mortality is 
principally among children, which makes the disparagement we have refer- 
red to. Strike out the great mortality of children and then we can present 
a better bill of health than any city in the world. There is a total want of 
attention here in regard to the sanitary, condition of the city. There are 
no regular officers, who by nature or by education are competent to carry 
out the sanitary police of the city. This may be saying a good deal, but I 
think it is a matter which can be proven beyond all controversy and all 
doubt. So much for the internal causes which cause this terrible mortality 
of our city. 

Then there are external causes—the importation of disease. We know 
that we have what it called a Quarantine, which, in my judgment, is noth- 
ing more than a place where disease and contagion is concentrated, which 
is constantly being let loose upon this city. I have been conversant with 
Quarantine for a good many years—in fact ever since I have been in the 
medical profession, and that is now twenty years. I have seen contagious 
diseases there. [ have endeavored to make myself acquainted with them, 
and pretty much all the small pox that we have in this city can be traced 
to Quarantine. It is an imported disease ; it is brought here every year, 
and it is not only brought to this city, but is carried through the country 
on the line of railroads, and the cases all come from what is called Quaran- 
tine. It is so with other pestilential diseases ; it is so with yellow fever. 
Two years ago nothing but Providence saved this city from visitation. The 
time that the vessels were along the shore on the Long Island side of the 
river, when eighty of the best citizens lost their lives at Fort Hamilton; 
there was yellow fever in this city along the East river; between the point 
of the hook and Roosevelt street, there were, perhaps, to keep within 
bounds, thirty deaths from yellow fever. When I was in consultation with 
Dr. Gray in a house, I saw three cases, and they all died; two doors below 
that another, and a door above another. John White, a ship chandler, who 
is the principal man in our Hydraulic Dock company had it ; I teens him 
for it; his clerk died with it, and his neighbor lost two of his men. I 
could go through that section of the city and show you that yellow fever 
did prevail here. It was hushed up; it was necessary that it should be 
because an epidemic of yellow fever in this city is equal to the destruction 
of two-thirds of our mercantile community; there is no doubt about it 
but it is difficult to make the mercantile part of our community realize this, 
and they never will until they are ruined by a visitation of this pestilential 
disease. Other diseases besides small pox and yellow fever are brought 
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here. We are indebted to the emigrant for our typhus typhoid fever, which 
has destroyed more of my profession than any other disease. And this has 
been brought to us from our Quarantine. These are facts which are matter 
of history. 

Q. Do you think that arises from inefficiency on the part of Quarantine 
officers ? 

A. Ido, sir. I think the locality of Quarantine is a most excellent one 
for introducing pestilence amongst us. It is no Quarantine at all. 
Every gentleman who has been in the habit of going down on the Staten 
Island boat, must have frequently seen patients with small pox on board. 
I have, and I have no doubt other gentlemen have. 

Q. You think it should be removed 2 

A. That is my opinion. 

Q. What point would you suggest ? 

A. I think that Sandy Hook is the place above all others for it; and if 
it was not for the State pride of New Jersey, you would get it. My opin- 
ion is, where there is a ferry, where there is a telegraph to carry disease— 
as the ferries are from Staten Island—that you will continue to have small 
pox, that you will have other pestilential diseases, and by and by we shall 
have what was witnessed here at the beginning of this century and as late 
as 1822—an epidemic of yellow fever; and once get it here, as I said 
before, two-thirds of our merchants will become bankrupt. There is no 
doubt about it. : 

Again as to the prevention and the remedy. The matter of sanitary reg- 
ulations and a medical police has been reduced, I may say, to a science. 
The best minds and the best men of the world have been interested in it. 
I do not like to speak of officials; I do not wish to say one word of the 
powers that be or have been; but it must be evident to every intelligent 
man, that a man, because of his friendship to or for the powers that be, 
who never saw a case of pestilential disease, is not the man to rid the city 
of it. A man that is a baker by profession, or a stevedore, or a shoemaker, 
is not the man to build you a house; he is not the man to direct what 
should be called, perhaps, the domestic sewerage of the city,—that is, the 
soil sewerage of the city, which is a subject that should be looked to, in 
my opinion, at once. ‘The sewerage is of great importance. The only 
regret that I have is, that we have not great sewers running from the North 
to the East rivers, that our city might be washed at every tide. And if 
our old Dutch ancestors had allowed Canal street-to be extended through 
the Five Points, through what was called the cholic, and then down Roose- 
velt street, it would have added very much, in my judgment, to the health 
of the city ; and I am not sure but that thing will eventually be effected, 
because the subject of the public health is being reduced to a science. 
Laymen, men who now merely look to the dollars and cents, will begin to 
look to their lives, and those of their children, by and by. The sewerage 
in France, and the sanitary police, are regarded by government as a very 
important subject. It is composed of professional men and laymen, and 
as my friend Dr. Rockwell said, he thought they should be united. I think 
vhat they ought to be. There they have a medical police or a health com- 
mission, and they have engineers to engineer for them ; and a man that 
was not acquainted with engineering would know but little about the soil 
sewerage that extends from house to house. I think that it would satisfy 
the politicians who have these things in charge, and rule and govern them, 
if there was perhaps an admixture of the two ; that all parties would be 
satisfied, because here is the great trouble, as Jefferson said, these ‘‘ ulcers 
in the body politic ;”’ for the politician has got to be satisfied at the expense 
of the life of his neighbor. This is so, and we can’t get over it. Then I 
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would say, give us an intelligent medical bureau—give us laymen to carry 
out the indications originated from that bureau, and in my opinion ina very 
short time, instead of being compelled, as we are all compelled to say, that 
this is the most unhealthy city in the Union or in the world, that it is the 
most healthy, which it can be made by proper sanitary regulations. The 
statement made by Dr. Rockwell in reference to small pox, is worthy of 
your attention. I do not remember now, but I think the first six months 
of the year there was between four and five hundred deaths from small 
pox—a disease that can be made extinct by proper sanitary regulations. 
There is no doubt about that fact at all. It is a disease that is imported, 
and you can trace it, as I have traced it, if you will take the trouble, from 
Quarantine to this city, and so through the country ; all along the line of 
our public highways you will find that disease. It comes from the concen- 
tration of contagion at Quarantine. You, Senators, will go down there and 
dine within a stone’s throw of twenty cases or more of small pox, and per- 
haps they will brush against your coat as you go out of the gate. I do not 
know but the gentlemen who hold these sanitary offices are as good as you 
can get under the circumstances, and that they perform their duties as well 
as others have done; but it is a medico-political office ; it is an office that 
the politician is as much interested in, if not more, than the profession. I 
speak knowingly, and have seen and know for mysclf about these things. 
I know that it is an office where money is easily made, and that it is easily 
gotten rid of by the officers who hold the place. Very few men go out of 
that place rich, although they make more money than the President of the 
United States would make during his whole term of service. They make 
the money, but the lion’s half goes to the politician ; and as long as men 
are placed there under the direction of politicians, instead of the medical 
profession, so long will these grievances be compiained of. 


TESTIMJNY OF DR. H. D. BULKLEY. 


~Dr. H. D. Bulkley, physician to the New York hospital, presented the 
following statement ; 
Committee on the sanitary condition of the City of New York: 

Gents—In reply to the several queries addressed to me on the subject re- 
ferred to you by the Senate, I beg leave to say: 

I. That statistics show that the mortality of New York is greater than 
that of Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati and Providence, and 
also greater than that of London and Liverpool, and some other European 
cities. 

II. As to the causes of this mortality, I think that the subject should be 
considered under the two separate heads of infant and adult mortality, as 
there are special causes influencing the former which do not affect the latter ; 
while there are certain general causes which affect both. The propriety of 
such a study of the subject is shown by the fact that the mortality under 
five years of age constitutes about one-half of the whole number of deaths ; 
and it is a startling fact that of this mortality that classed under the head 
of ‘ still-born”’ constitutes about one-tenth. 

Among the general causes of infant mortality, acting indirectly, may be 
mentioned, 1. Impaired health of mothers, which may arise from causes 
acting either before and during gestation, such as syphilis, excesses of different 
kinds, &c., and also from causes acting during lactation, such as improper 
and sometimes insufficient food, overwatching, want of pure air, depression 
mental causes, &c., &e. ; 
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2. Those acting dzrectly, such as improper food of children when weaned, 
or partially fed, want of pure air when at home, and inability to take fresh 
air out of doors, and neglect of vaccination. 

Among the special causes stand prominent the abortions and miscarriages 
produced by professed abortionists and others for money, and also by mo- 
thers, who ought to know better, for the purpose of avoiding having large 
families. 

Among the prominent causes which indirectly, as well as directly, increase 
adult mortality, and perhaps at the head of them, may be placed the use 
of intoxicating drinks, and especially of manufactured and drugged liquors. 
Under this head belongs also residences in badly ventilated and imperfectly 
lighted apartments, too frequently those from which both air and light are 
almost entirely excluded; also overworking of the laboring classes, and 
general neglect of laws of hygiene. Under the same head should also be 
mentioned neglect of vaccination, and especially of re-vaccination, which 
has saved so many lives in Hurope, when thoroughly and systematically per- 
formed. 

Among the means likely to diminish the excess of infant mortality, should 
naturally be classed all those means which tend to improve the physical 
and meral condition of the mothers, into the particulars of which it is not 
necessary to enter. Under this head should also be mentioned the eStab- 
lishment of hospitals for sick children, and nurseries for the care of infants 
whose mothers depend upon their daily labor for support ; and also thorough 
(and perhaps compulsory) vaccination of all children at a suitable age, by 
competent persons. 

The number of “ still-bern”’ deaths would probably be diminished by, 

1. The establishment of a foundling hospital, where children would in many 
cases be sent who are now destroyed, either prematurely or soon after birth. 
2. By having more lying-in-hospitals, accessible to all conditions of women. 
3. By the rigid enforcement of laws against producing abortions. 4. By 
enlightening (if possible,) the consciences of the intelligent and educated 
class of society, on the subject of the crimes committed when abortion is 
produced, even at the earliest period after conception, and perhaps, we 
might add, by promoting early marriages, and encouraging habits of econo- 
my, to remove the temptation to destroy cffspring when illegitimate, or be- 
cause an increase of family would tax the purse too much. 

The answer to the third query, as to the suggestion of ‘‘ remedies for 
existing evils in connection with the public health” embraces so extensive 
a field in all its branches and ramifications that I will do no more than 
allude to the more prominent ones, which occur to the minds of all who 
have directed the least attention to the subject, and most of which have 
probably been brought before the committee by those who have already 
expressed their views in the matter. I will mention some of them without 
any attempt to classify them. 

Under this head belong improvements in the mode of building and 
arranging tenements for the poorer classes of society, with reference to 
ventilation and light, and abundant supply of water, and enforcement of 
sanitary laws in them by a proper and special police, and especially the 
prohibition of cellars, and dark and damp basements as places of residence. 
Also, a more careful inspection of soil pipes in houses, and also of out- 
buildings and cess-pools at the residences of the better as well as of the 
poorer classes; also having the garbage boxes in front of tenements and 

‘other houses more frequently emptied and kept more cleanly. 

As having an important bearing upon this branch of the subject I would 
also mention the use of general means for improving the physical condition of 
the poor, by providing proper employment for them, and keeping them from 
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being overworked, and from working at improper hours; also providing 
them with means of bathing, &c., and also providing means for manly 
sports and exercises, and encouraging them to engage in them, as on days 
or parts of days appropriated to this purpose, or during the interval between 
the hours of work, as in large manufacturing establishments, &c. ; also, 
‘providing cheap and accessible means of relaxation and amusement, the 
beneficial effects of which are felt in different ways. 

The proper inspection of different kinds of food, especially that furnished 
to the poorer classes, who suffer from this cause both from ignorance and 
the want of means to purchase that of a healthy quality. This refers not 
only to diseased meat and impure milk, but to vegetables and fruit in the 
summer season, and also to liquors, both malt and distilled, the impure 
quality of which has doubtless much to do with the health of the lower and 
middling classes of socicty. 

As having an important bearing upon a large and susceptible class of the 
population, the children and youth of our city, should be mentioned more 
attention to the proper ventilation of buildings used for purposes of education, 
and as not less important, the diminution of the amount of time devoted to 
study, by allowing longer intervals for relaxation and fresh air. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the influence upon the health of the commu- 
nity at large of a more thorough and scientific attention to sewerage, and to 
paving of the streets, and to keeping the pavements in better order, so that 
there shall be less liability to deposits of filth and water in places where 
the pavements are imperfect; nor upon the importance of keeping the 
streets cleaner during the warmer seasons of the year, when the exhalations 
from them are found to be so offensive to the smell, as well as injurious to 
health. 

For the purpose of securing the proper carrying out of these and other 
remedial measures, the need of which is so deeply felt, and secure a measure 
of the first importance, is the establishment of a thoroughly organized and 
efficient sanitary police, for the full and effectual working of which, it is 
necessary that it should be made to consist entirely of medical men. 

_ Nor would I leave unnoticed in this connection the importance of a more 
rigid enforcement of quarantine laws, into the details of which it is not 
necessary to enter. 

The last among the means for diminishing the mortality of our city, of 
which I will speak, and one of great importance in its bearing upon it, is a 
more thorough attention to both vaccination and re-vaccination, under com- 
petent medical supervision, even making it compulsory, if necessary, as in 
England, although this is not a measure which I am now prepared to adyo- 
cate. The urgent necessity of doing this is shown by the fact that for the 
ten years, from 1848 to 1857, inclusive, the number of deaths by small-pox 
and varioloid in this city has averaged over four hundred and fifty (450) a 
year, and hence, according to the average mortality of small-pox, the total 
number of cases of that loathsome disease has probably equalled, if not 
exceeded, three thousand (3,000) a year for the last ten years. Nor have 
these cases been confined to our hospitals and other public institutions for 
the sick ; for I find that in not one of the years mentioned has the number 
of deaths in the small-pox hospital exceeded 40 in a year; and in two of 
them, it only reached 20 and 22, respectively. An interesting feature in 
the statistics of this district is that more than one-half of its victims die 
before the age of five years, showing very conclusively that the nortality 
may be much diminished by proper means. Indeed, we do not think that 
we claim too much when we say thst thorough and complete vaccination 
and re-vaccination will almost, if not entirely banish this from the list of 
causes of death among us. The result of such a system of vaccination is 
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shown by the fact that in the city of Boston but one case of death by small- 
pox occurred during the past year. If the children under five years of age, 
who contribute more than half of the mortality by small-pox, had been pro- 
perly vaccinated, at the proper time, statistics of death after vaccination 
show that nearly the whole would have been saved; and if tested and re- 
protected by re-vaccination, the mortality would have been reduced to the 
smallest fraction. 

But I will dwell no farther on this subject than to introduce some statis- 
tics of the results of re-vaccination, with which all may not be familiar, 
and which establish beyond any doubt the beneficial effects of re-vaccina- 
tion; and with that I will conclude my communication. 

In Wirtemburg, but one case of variola occurred in five years, among 
14,384 re-vaccinated soldiers, and three only among 26,864 re-vaccinated 
civilians. Not a single case of small-pox occurred among those who had 
been re-vaccinated in the Prussian army in 1836, 1837 and 1838; and but 
three deaths by it in all the military hospitals of Prussia in 1841. 

In 1834, two deaths are recorded of those who had been re-vaccinated 
with effect in the Prussian army, and one in 1843. In 1849, but one case» 
was fatal, and this was in .a recruit, vaccinated when a child, and who had 
not yet been re-vaccinated. 

In the Danish army, of those who were successfully re-vaccinated in 
1838, not one was attacked with small-pox. 

In a severe epidemic of small-pox at Liege, in Belgium, none of those 
who underwent re-vaccination took the disease. 

To these might be added, if necessary, many other testimonials of a simi- 
lar character, to prove the efficiency of re-vaccination in the prevention of 
deaths by small-pox. 

Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. D. BULKLEY, M. D., 
Physicien New York Hospital. 
New York, Dec., 1858. 


Mr. Ery—How often do you think re-vaccination should occur ? 

Dr. BuLKLEY—In my private practice I advise my patients to be 
re-vaccinated as they approach the age of ten years ; and then at intervals 
of from five to ten years. I think the greatest susceptibility is from ten to 
thirty—after that the susceptibility ceases; but when young the suscepti- 
bility is greater, and the changes which are taking place in the system cal- 
culated to elliminate any thing of that kind, are more active. 

I think the city should be more effectually guarded against the importa- 
tion of disease by Quarantine. Persons are undoubtedly ready to escape 
from Quarantine and spread small pox, more especially, and also yellow 
fever to a certain extent. That is a mooted point among gentlemen, with 
regard to yellow fever, at the same time I have no doubt that there isa 
screw loose somewhere down there. 

Dr. MoNutry said—The city authorities did enforce vaccination at two 
periods with very happy effects. One year there were upwards of 5,000 
vaccinated, and another year about the same number. That step had the 
happy effect to stay the epidemic of small pox at each period. 

Q. It was not a permanent law ? 

A. No, sir; it was only enacted merely for the exigency. 
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Fripay, October 29, 1858. 
TESTIMONY OF DR. D. B. REID.* 


In answer to the first question, Dr. Reid said: 

From my own observation, I think that the health of the city of New 
York is inferior in many respects, to that in different European cities, but 
I am not prepared at present to give such information in reference to its 
comparative health, as the committee desires. I do not consider the ordi- 
nary tables of mortality, however valuable and important, a sufficient guide 
for the full elucidation and right preservation of the public health in different 
cities. The remote and predisposary causes of disease, whose influence is 
easily traced in many communities, must be taken into consideration for 
this purpose, as well as the special causes that produce death. 

A more extended comparison of the nature of life and the causes of death is 
desirable, both for legislation and recommendation. No city, perhaps, presents 
a proper standard of referencein modern times. It canbe demonstrated that 
the average duration of human life is so largely and unnecessarily abridged as 
to interfere materially with the right direction and disposition of the time and 
periods usually allotted to the principal objects of life. A tendency to 
overtax and strain the nervous system with an imperfect development of 
the muscular system, and many consequences flowing from the same causes, 
characterizes the present day. 

It is equally true that an erroneous interpretation of the noted passage 
in the XC.th psalin, as to three score and ten years, has produced incaleu- 
lable injury in reference to the question of public health, clothing a com- 
plaint with the authority of an edict alike at variance with the fact and 
with the most able biblical criticism. 

It is one of the highest duties of the medical profession to sift and elabo- 
rate the truth as to the right duration of life, to raise a proper standard of 
public health, and to record the loss in property and life to which the pub- 
lic interest is subjected from remediable causes, affecting the whole or large 
masses of the population. 

I have seen no city, either in America or Europe, where a profound con- 
viction is not entertained by those who have most assiduously studied this 
subject, that if the knowledge and experience of the past shall be combined 
with the resources of science in the present times, public health will annu- 
ally assume an improved footing that will manifest its influences on all 
classes of the population. 

In answer to the second question, I would say that I have seen many 

causes that interfere with the public health in this city; they differ from 
those I have observed in other cities, principally in the variety of their 
combinations, in the degree to which each acts, and in the extent to which 
the severity of their operation is influenced by the peculiarity of the cli- 
mate. 
Q. Is it your judgment that in regard to the sanitary regulations in 
London, for instance, we are very much deficient in similar reculations 
here; and if so, what are they ? * 7 

A. I think there is a great dificiency in respect to the Sanitary police, 


*Dr. D. B. Reid is Fellow cf the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and o 

of physicians in that city, and acted as a member of the Health of * lg Conte 
England and Wales. He visits the United States with letters from His Excellency “the 
President of the U. 8., when ambassador in London, and from Lord Clarendon and he : 
pursuing enquiries in respect to agriculture, architecture, and the general eoidiGas of Faw 
people. He is an advocate of international arrangements being adopted by all maratime 
nations in repect to quarantine, and of the construction of hospitals on an improved plan, for 
the sailors of all nations. ? 
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and the cleansing of the city of New York, compared with any European 
city of which I have any information. 

Q. We are told that our manner of building houses for the poor is 
increasing disease among them. In London, have they made much improve- 
ment in the cleansing of such habitations ? 

A. There is greater cleanliness in some districts, combined with very 
improved modes of building such houses; but in others there are still great 
complaints in respect to the habitations of the poor in London. Immense 
efforts have been made to organize arrangements throughout all the differ- 
ent districts in London, and in unison with all the public authorities ; and 
these, wherever they are taking effect, are producing the most important 
results. The greatest evil in London is the condition of the river Thames, 
which is gradually becoming worse and worse in proportion as drainage and 
cleansing, and many other improvements are increased; so that now at 
times they are compelled to resort to extreme measures, even for the tem- 
porary purification of the river by means of chemicals, more especially 
lime, which I had used years ago in illustrating its influence in purifying 
Thames water. 

Q. You regard, I suppose, ventilation and light and cleanliness as essen- 
tially required in the sanitary management of a city ? 

A. Certainly ; I do not think it is possible to attribute too much impor- 
tance to them; but opinions as to the degree and extent to which they 
should enter into sanitary regulations are so various among different 
authorities and in different places that I despair of seeing these objects 
sufficiently sustained in any city, until there is a more extended system of 
education in elementary schools upon the subject of air and other circum- 
stances affecting health, and means adopted also for giving some explana- 
tion on these subjects to masses of the population that take no interest in 
them at present. 

Q. Are you prepared to suggest remedies for whatever appears to you tc 
be existing evils ? 

A. I am prepared to suggest a number of remedies, many of which I 
have brought before different boards and authorities in the city of New 
York. 

Q. Will you state, in your own manner, sir, each, under its appropriate 
head ? 

A. The first point that I would beg to submit, is, the immense importance 
of endeavoring to find an economical outlet for the materials that arise in 
the process of cleansing the city. In all great cities in Europe with which 
I am acquainted, the greatest possible progress has been made in this depart- 
ment; so that in special districts where they have paid hundreds of pounds 
a year for the removal of refuse matter, they now receive thousands from 
its sale for agricultural purposes. I think there is less local agriculture 
supplied and nourished by manure from the city of New York than almost 
any other city I have ever seen; while at the same time it appears to me 
that there is often in the price of some articles of food and diet an expense, 
—in the cost of some vegetables and fruit, for instance,—which would be 
materially diminished were that manure properly applied. I do think that 
if one or two blocks that require cleansing were particular!y examined, the 
materials taken from them weighed and measured, the cost of collection 
noted, and the results of its application as a manure in special departments 
of agriculture, carefully tested under proper authority, the city would soon 
know practically the immense loss to which it is at present subjected. I 
do not know that in any city, I have ever seen such large quantities of 
debris, animal and vegetable, as well as other refuse, accumulated in the 
streets, and flying about in the shape of dust at certain periods of the year, 
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as in New York; and I know that in many cities there is entertained a 
wholesome fear of contracting disease from the circulation of dust. That 
dust may be loaded with the principles and seeds of disease from houses, 
and from diseased animals driven through the streets, and be productive 
of much illness, the cause of which may be unknown, or difficult to trace in 
individual cases. 

Another great cause of disease appears to me to be connected with the 
cess-pools, where a proper system of drainage has not been carried out ; 
and numerous are the cases where this may be observed, while partial 
attempts at drainage, without a proper supply of water and valves or drain 
traps, only aggravates the evil by opening a communication with a drain 
that can only be regarded as an clongated cess-pool. Here the interference 
of the legislature is imperiously demanded in correcting evils connected 
with the system of building, and not at present under proper contract. In 
this city, in many cases, some of the blocks which I have personally cxam- 
ined, though not often absolutely closed by high buildings on every side, 
have frequently in the interior, the most imperfect circulation of air; and 
where there are at the same time many cess-pools, all collections of putrid 
matter ferments, and deleterious emanations are produced, which are neces- 
sarily the cause of much disease. 

Q. Privy vaults, you mean ? 

A. Yes sir. Ido not know any question more important in large cities 
to the health of those whose houses have not the convenience of a water 
closet, than a right arrangement of these cess-pools. In many places in 
different parts of Europe, I have found that wherever they can introduce 
what is called by the rather incongruous title, ‘‘ dry drainage,”’ this relieves 
the locality of the great evils that are prone to arise from materials in a 
state of putrefaction. 

Q. What do you understand by dry drainage ? 

A. I was about to explain it. This system converts all such liquid and 
putrifying refuse at once into a dry material which is inodorous, and can 
be carried away daily, weekly or monthly, and be applied to agricultural 
purposes; and as a general principle, in all places where water is not easily 
supplied or removed, in the suburbs of many cities, and especially in coun- 
try places, where rivers are small, it becomes still more important. ‘It 
will be observed that such privies can be so arranged as to be above ground 
and constructed in such a manner that charcoal, solid absorbents, and 
other applications, convert the contents into a dry mass that can be removed 
without difficulty, without offense, without the waste of manure, and with- 
out the destruction of health, so infinitely important, that necessarily 
attends a liquid fomenting mass in the vicinity of many habitations. I do 
not say that that system will compete in the higher classes of habitations, 
with the system of water closets, in ordinary use; but wherever we have 
no such closet, I cannot mention anything more important than the adop- 
tion of this other arrangement. It will be observed that such an arrange- 
ment can be very easily introduced into numerous manufacturing establish- 
ments, where, at the the same time, the privy vault can be subjected to a 
downward ventilation ; so that it is as inoffensive as any other system that 
can be adopted for this purpose. 

Where many lodging houses or habitations are congregated together, a 
system of ventilation can be maintained there likewise, that can be easily 
introduced. But moral remedies as well as physical must be brought into 
action to effect much in many places, so great are the prejudices to be over- 
come in introducing improvements. 

By throwing every kind of light on the subject with suitable illustrations 
and explanations, legislation is greatly facilitated, and the road payed for 
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numerous voluntary improvements which it would be difficult or impossi- 
ble to enforce by any enactments. This principle guided many of the 
Parliamentary reports and papers drawn up for sanitary purposes in Eng- 
land, among which I may refer more especially to the report, made by the 


~ Health of Towns commission, in 1845, and the recommendations at the close 


of this evidence. 

Then, in the next place, there is a great want connected with all the 
habitations almost, that are not of the highest class, in this city, and that 
is what is called a ‘‘dust bin.” Much refuse is too often kept in the base- 
ment, in many houses; they have no right places to deposit their dust and 
ashes, to which a cart can enter to carry them away. In the building of 
blocks they could be so arranged that a small cart could approach and take 
all solid refuse directly away. This constitutes a great improvement, In 
some places in Europe, I have seen houses so constructed that all the ashes 
from every floor are thrown down an aperture or flue near the stairs. It 
would give the people much more trouble to take them down stairs, than to 
put them in this flue, from which they pass directly to the right receptacle. 
By introducing physical obstacles, and making it harder for them to do 
things the wrong way than the right way, you hit the nail upon the head 
more effectually than in any other way, in meeting difficulties from careless- 
ness or want of proper habits. JI have seen flues from the top to the bot- 
tom of a house arranged in that way. When the proper officer comes 
round to remove these substances, he has only to lift a valve and the con- 

ents come out at once, and may be pushed or shoveled on the cart with 

little labor. When the most improved construction is adopted, the whole 
of these arrangements are rather to be considered as objects that are daily 
receiving increased attention, than as matters that have been carried out 
to the extent desirable in any European city. The moment you give the 
people certain facilities and advantages which they can appreciate, regula- 
tions can be enforced which it might otherwise be useless to enact. 

There is another question that now attracts very considerable attention 
in many of the large cities I have seen, and that is providing something in 
the shape of public conveniences for the people throughout the city at 
certain stations. There is scarcely anything in this city, except at the City 
Hall park, which is of itself a nuisance. The want of these often lays the 
seeds of disease, and becomes subsequently acause of death. I allude to 
the retention of urine. In London, in particular, that subject has received 
great attention of late. The public authorities are buying up or appropria- 
ting places for such purposes. Even private speculation has stepped in, 
more especially at Paris, where ordinary conveniences have long been 
remuncrative to the proprietors. Few circumstances tend more to induce 
or sustain indifference and neglect in relation to cleanliness and disease, 
than the want of adequate attention to such provisions, both in crowded 
public districts and in individual habitations. 

In London there are urineries in many streets, and some publie buildings, 
provided with abundance of such conveniences. The best of them are con- 
structed of slate, with glass ceilings, so that they are entirely exposed to 
light above. ‘These places are found in the most crowded thoroughfares in 
some streets. Then, around all the courts of Westminster, they have the 
same conveniences, and there is no reason why such places of retreat should 
not be erected wherever they may be deemed essential. 

The system of heating adopted generally, and its relation to the atmos- 
phere of New York, appear to me to have a very great effect upon the 
health of numbers in this city. It has indeed occurred to me that a pallid, 
blanched and peculiar complexion among numbers of the population is de- 
pendent on this cause. When I first came here I thought it was peculiar 
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to the district, but it can be traced to the effect of warm, dry and vitiated 
air. Imperfect ventilation is a question that affects all countries, whatever 
may be the local peculiarities of individual climates, and the improvements 
apparent in many stoves and heaters, as well as the more systematic intro- 
duction of ventilation, hot water and steam apparatus, will reduce evils 
arising from this source. It will be found in every town in Europe, and 
everywhere they are looking for improvements—as they appear to be in 
this city. The principal effect has arisen from the fact that in later years 
there has been a great degree of perfection attained in the fitting of win- 
dows and doors, while, on the other hand, there has been a new system of 
heating introduced, and the consumption of large quantities of gas. These 
three produce a combined effect that was unknown in former times. A 
great deal might be done to improve the construction of buildings, if there 
were some model rooms shown in which the most important and desirable 
ends were clearly and distinctly pointed out. It will be observed that the 
greatest improvement in this respect lies in the ventilation. Now a great 
mass of houses are built without complete arrangements having previously 
been made for ventilation, warming, gas, &c., so that where gas or other 
improvements are needed, people are compelled to be put to great expense 
to have them introduced, or to submit to the manifest defects ; whereas, if 
a system of education were introduced—I mean not only among the 
younger class of the community for the benefit of posterity and the rising 
generation, but a system of education for glaziers, decorators, plumbers 
and all others who have anything to do with the finishing of houses, in 
order to make them understand the relation of air to individual apartments, 
many improvements would advance with much greater simplicity and effect 
than they do at present. Everywhere,—at London, at Berlin, St. Peters- 
burgh and Paris, where I have had opportunities of observing the progress 
of art in building, I have seen the same fault, and the extent to which this 
evil arises is so great that I am prepared to place it amongst the most severe 
and extended causes of disease known. I believe that in many cases peo- 
ple suffer less injury from colds and disease arising from any exposure out 
of doors than from the amount of local and partial exposure to which they 
are subjected between a heated and cold room within their own habitations. 

There is another point that is daily becoming more and more important. 
While the preventive services of the medical profession should be brought 
far more extensively into the field of sanitary improvement, and encouraged 
and supported, they should be more intimately combined and associated 
with architectural, agricultural, and other departments of practical science; 
for unless the architect builds in accordance with the suggestions of the 
physician, and according to the principles of health, and unless the agri- 
cultural department be brought into play so as to pay the expenses of sani- 
tary arrangements in cities, as wellas to assist by vegetation in counteract- 
ing local evils, it is impossible to obtain by either party alone, those results 
that would flow from a more cordial sympathy and communication between 
the members of different professions. 

Another circumstance that struck me very much in this city, is the 
extreme rapidity with which tens of thousands of young men, as well as 
others of a maturer age, take their refreshments in the middle of the day. 
That is another element affecting health to a certain extent. I have seen 
no place, in no part of the world in which I have ever been, where meals 
are taken so rapidly, and exercise entered on so immediately afterwards, as 
in the city of New York. I do not think that is wholesome; or rather I 
should say—for the people are agreed that it is an unwholesome practice— 
that it is carried to an extent that very materially affects health, especially 
where a vitiated, over-heated, or an over-dry atmosphere prevails. 
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Another point that I have been very much struck with, is the small space that 
young persons at school, at this time of life, generally have for exercise. In 
many instances they would probably run and take other exercise to twice,thrice, 
ten times, or perhaps twenty times the extent that they do at present in this 
city, were they provided with better opportunities. If anything were done, 
either to increase the exercise at the school by a perfect system of gymnas- 
ties or training, or to render all squares or other large spaces more accessible 
for this purpose, it would have a most marked effect upon the chest and the 
health, strength and length of life of the rising generation. It is noticed 
that wherever there is much room for exercise, the result is to expand the 
chest and increase the respiratory area, while the whole circulation becomes 
more active; but where you have not deep breathing, such as people attain 
when there is room for running and walking, the results are not so benefi- 
cial. It is not enough to have a park where people may go occasionally 
in fine weather ; the health and strength depends more on the daily food 
and exercise, than on any occasional influence. 

Another peculiarity which has presented itself to me in a very marked 
manner in this city, is connected with the heat of summer. When rain 
falls in any quantity upon the ground, in ordinary circumstances it is 
absorbed or retained for vegetation, and cools the air for a very considera- 
ble period where it is not carried off by gravelly or rocky ground. In New 
York the immense surface of the pavement, and the peculiar aspect of the 
city in relation to the sun, subjects it to great solar radiation. The width 
of the streets, which is attended with such advantages for numerous pur- 
, poses, necessarily however, brings one defect in this, that during summer 
it exposes the houses to a great deal of heat and local radiation; and 
while the wide streets are very desirable, it is questionable whether some 
extra provision should not be made for cooling these streets in summer, either 
by more planting and vegitation, or a more extended use of water on the 
pavements at particular times. In the construction of buildings, it would 
be easy to have one cooling room that would be available in every house, 
or series of habitations, and afford great relief at particular periods to 
numerous constitutions. 

Q. The object of this committee is to confine its investigations more par- 
ticularly to inquiries having a connection with proposed legislation, which 
can be strictly enforced, though we are very happy indeed to receive these 
suggestions, and would like to hear others from you. 

Dr. Re1p.—I may mention that on the other side of the Atlantic, so far 
as I have had an opportunity of observing, the most important results have 
arisen in every district that I have been acquainted with, since the appoint- 
ment of local medical authorities, who inspect the whole of the district to 
which they are appointed, and since they have had every assistance they 
might require from engineers, surveyors, architects, agriculturalists, 
wherever it was possible to improve or encourage the means that were avail- 
able for sanitary purposes. Before the health of towns’ commission in Lon- 
don was appointed, there were numerous cases where medical authorities had 
not the proper control, and in fact so curious was the state of public opinion 
at that time, that there were few medical men on the most important com- 
missions for the improvement of health. But much can be done by the 
combined assistance of the agriculturist and mechanic, rendered to the 
medical authorities, and I do attach immense importance to their hearty co- 
operation with each other. When the physicians direct their combined 
labors, the results take a natural direction, and are most productive of 
benefit to the public. 

Q. Have you been familiar with the sanitary condition of Paris ? 

A. I have to a certain extent. I reported for the late Louis Philippe, 
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when King of France, in reference to the Twalleries and Palais Royal. I 
have known Paris at different times since 1825, but have not visited Paris 
for the last five years. 

Q. You have not the statistics ? 

A. No, sir, not recent statistics. I haveafew facts connected with Paris 
that I could mention to you. In the first place, in many places in Paris, 
the whole atmosphere is often tainted with the condition of their cess-pools, 
but in this much improvement has been effected. Its position is the very 
reverse of New York, being surrounded in some respects by hills that are 
obstructions to natural ventilation in calm and sultry weather. I do not 
know of any city, notwithstanding all that has been done there, which would 
improve more by a thorough carrying out of the system of dry drainage to 
which I have referred. 

Q. How is the sewerage in Paris ? 

A. I remember that in 1843 it was in the most indifferent condition in 
many places that came under my notice in special inquiries, but I cannot 
undertake to give an account of the present condition of the sewerage in 
that city. At that period, in some buildings of the highestimportance, 
neither the general system of cleansing nor the sewerage were such as to 
prevent local accumulations so largely charged with gasses that on striking 
a communication there would be enormous discharges ; but then, with all 
the advances that have been taking place in Paris recently, I consider that 
they were in the way of making great improvements in their sewerage. 

One point that I have not scen carried into effect here, the ventilation of 
drains, is a matter of great importance in some cities. It is better to do 
without it where you can have them well clearised and free from bad air; 
but in other places where they are comparatively level, and where there is 
an accumulation of bad air that finds its way offensively into the houses and 
streets, the ventilation of drains is an important question. 

Another point to which I would allude, is, that in many places in the 
suburbs of this city, there are collections of stagnant water, that often emit 
offensive gases. I mean on the unfinished ground in the vicinity of streets 
that have been recently graded. I think I have noticed a very considera- 
ble portion from time to time in different places where the granite rock 
forms a kind of large cup or bowl almost, and where I have seen it retained 
for months, ina state of decomposition. Drainage would be a remedy, 
but as the prospect of that does not seem very near, it would be very easy 
to place caustic lime in such places, till a more systematic remedy can be 
secured. 

Q Do you think it essential for the preservation of the health of a large 
city that the management of its health department should be vested in 
medical men ? 

A. I do have that conviction; and I have been present at meetings where 
it has been very much discussed; and though opposed at times, the principle 
has been eventually so manifest in its practical application, that it was found 
that all those who from local consideration had taken much interest and 
direction in sanitary meaaures, had either to become medical men themselves 
or to resort to the assistance of medical men; and therefore there is no 
reason why those who have been trained to observe the causes of disease 
should not direct their department as much as the architect, the acricultu- 
ralist, the soldier, or any other professional men, in their individual callings 
or occupations. 

Q. Should not the natural advantages of New York render it as healthy 
a city as any in the world ? 

A. I certainly have that opinion, if these are conjoined with the construc- 
tion of houses, and also the hours and times of business, and such other 
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questions as affect public health. When I was in Edinburgh, where I spent 
the first part of my life, 1 thought I had worked as hard as my professional 
brethren ; but when I was called to London, I found numbers there that 
labored to an extent that we should have rebelled against in Edinburgh ; 
and when I came to this city I found that the people here were as much 
beyond those of London, in point of hard work, as London was beyond 
Edinburgh ; and I certainly think the latter gained more in the enjoyment 
of life than it lost by the difference. 

Q. Are you aware of any natural cause which should render New York 
an unhealthy city, or more so than any other city ? 

A. I do not see any reason why New York should not take its place 
among the most healthy cities on the globe. if its natural capabilities be 
duly improved, and other remediable evils be properly corrected. It hasa 
supply of water such as none of the most improving capitals in Europe can 
display, and many natural advantages for the direct removal of vitiated air, 
that neither London, Paris, Berlin nor St. Petersburgh can command. 
Further, the older portions of European cities, such as London and Paris, 
have not yet recovered from the effects and example of the close aggregation 
of dwellings during the days of fortifications, and the habitations of the 
poorest classes have neither the space nor the circulation of air that can 
generally be recognized in the same class of habitations in New York. 
However much may have been done for their improvement in London, the 
great bulk of the habitations referred to are not yet in the condition in 
which they ought to be. 

On the other hand, the geological formation of New York gives rise 
in the suburbs to various isolated sources of malaria, where sufficient drain- 
age and vegetation has not hitherto been arranged, nor chemicals introduced 
to absorb or decompose materials. producing deleterious emanations. The 
occasional intensity of the summer heat, the annual presence of mosqui- 
toes, and the tendency in some places in the vicinity of fever and ague, all 
indicate circumstances that demand the most careful attention to a still 
more effective system of cleaning the city than is requisite where the tem- 
perature is more moderate. 

In some districts near London, where the drainage of the land is imper- 
fect, I have ascertained that from 120 to 130 men are usually employed 
where the work of only 100 men is wanted, in consequence of the frequent 
absence from illness. 

The absence of that extensive system of docks which prevails in London 
and Liverpool, and isolates a large amount of trafic, refuse, and danger 
from disease, gives use in New York to a much more trafhe in the streets 
than would otherwise ensue. 

But none of these circumstances, nor even the condition of the streets in 
New York, appear to me sufficient to account for all the mortality. I have 
a conviction that other causes play a very considerable, though less obvious 
part in the final result. Nor is it possible to overlook the circumstance 
that large numbers of foreigners, transported to a very different soil, 
climate and diet from what they have been accustomed to, whatever 
advantages it may confer upon them, may require even more than a single 
generation to acclimate and accustom their constitutions to the land which 
they now inhabit, to avoid such causes as do not conduce to health, and to 
guard sufficiently against the effects of extreme exposure, either to heat or 
cold. Such causes, however, in no way lessen, but rather increase the 
importance of an improved sanitary condition of the city. 

Further, in looking to the future of New York, ‘its probable destiny as 
the nucleus of a greatly increased population, and its capabilities for those 
sanitary measures without which none of the larger aggregations of popula- 
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tion can sustain a lasting endurance, it is desirable not to overlook any 
symptons of an evil that may, in the course of time, expand into gigantic 
proportions. Already, notwithstanding the magnitude of the waters that 
flow around it, there are distinct traces in the immediate shores of Man- 
hattan Island, and in other places in its vicinity, that it is an object of pub- 
lic importance to enter on a system that shall reduce by every available 
means the amount of impurities conveyed to the waters on either side. 

There are one or two points which occurred to me that might perhaps be 
worthy of investigation. For instance, I found an amount of vegetable 
matter, on many occasions, in the Croton water, that appeared objection- 
able, and if that could be removed it would improve its quality, should its 
origin not have been local or accidental. When a large quantity was eva- 
porated it communicated a particular odor or smell of decayed organic 
matter. In point of water generally I have never seen anything to com- 
pare with the advantages here, particularly in connection with its supply 
to individual habitations. It is far beyond what they have in any large 
city I have ever known in the north of Europe. 

Q. Is the residuum which you have mentioned as being in the Croton 
water, peculiar to the Croton water alone ? 

A. I could not say it is peculiar to Croton water compared with the 
waters in other cities ; the Thames, in London, may contain a much larger 
quantity of animal and vegetable matter. But still, the Croton water gives 
to me a very sensibly different taste at those times to which I have alluded. 

Q. How is it compared with the water in Philadelphia and Boston ? 

A. I could not undertake to say; I have not compared it with them suf- 
ficiently. The water has been always iced that I have taken in Philadel- 
phia and Boston. 

Dr. Grisom observed :—It is well known that the Philadelphia water 
contains a very large quantity of residuum, especially in running streams 
of water, so that it really looks muddy in the glass, and, it is not Croton 
water. 

Dr. Re1p.—I take the liberty of alluding to this matter, because while 
I acknowledge the great value of the Croton water, and the arrangements 
connected with its supply, as all must do who are acquainted with what 
has been done here, it appears to me that it may be connected with the 
aggregation of moss or some other vegetable matter, in some particular 
channel or district, at particular periods of the year, that might be suscep- 
tible of removal or diminution. Whether that is the case I cannot tell ; 
but a manifest improvement would be made jn the Croton water by its 
removal. 

Q. Will you proceed with whatever other suggestions you wish to make 
to the committee ? 

A. If physicians were more generally sustained in the preventive de- 
partment of their labors, the profession would be enabled to do justice to 
this department of their labors, and the effect would be to prolong the life 
of the inhabitants. 

Dr. Griscom—Does the appointment of a medical man as a sanitary po- 
liceman degrade him in any sense ? 

A. On the contrary, I should consider that in discharging the duties of 
such an office he is exercising the highest functions of the profession. Ifa 
medical man by any proper preventive system can stop many diseases where 
he formerly cured some, and had no proper opportunity of combatting 
others, he is contributing more essentially to the public service; and in so 
much as he contributes with greater energy and effect, by broader and more 
commanding measures in securing the public health, and in preventing 
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suffering, disease and death, so far his services must be placed on a higher 
footing. Further, to discharge such duties effectually, he requires a still 
more extensive range of knowledge than is usually cultivated by those en- 
gaged exclusively in ordinary professional practice. 

There are in reality different departments of the profession so intimately 
blended and associated together, that every medical man in passing through 
the proper curriculum, must acquire information upon each; but just as 
there are a series of cases that belong to the surgical department, and an- 
other to the physician’s department, so there are a series of cases that be- 
long to the preventive department, which require as much skill and inves- 
tigation as any other. ‘Take for example the subject of quarantine, that 
has been attracting so much attention of late. I do not know of anything 
that would give so much relief to the public generally, as a minute and 
special inquiry into the history of contagion, and to the points that we 
really do and do not know on this subject, and as to the best means of 
prevention. I believe that in this city millions would be saved, were a 
series of regulations adopted by which ports of embarkation would be ren- 
dered the subject of as much attention as the port of arrival. And all 
those questions are necessarily involved in this preventive or general sani- 
tary department of the medical service. 

Dr. Grrscom—You have no doubt at all that the spirit which animates 
the medical profession in this city, would justify a medical man in taking 
such an office as that of a health warden ? 

A. I cannot imagine anything more essential to the public service, or how 
it is possible to carry on the health department of the public service with- 
out it. The respectable physician must know his duties, and add his duties, 
according to the department he selects for practice, and if he is not ac- 
quainted, nor willing to seek to become acquainted with every question, he 
would neither be imbued with a proper knowledge on the subject, nor with 
the right spirit that ought to animate his professional calling. 

WepnespAay, IVovember 3, 1858. 


Q. Doctor Reid, we will ask you in addition to the other remedies pro- 
posed by you for the existing evils, whether you have any other statements 
to make, and especially whether you have turned your attention to the fact 
of its being necessary to control by legislation, the mode of erecting build- 
ings particularly for the benefit of the poor ? 

Dr. Rerp.—That is one of the most important circumstances affecting 
the health of large cities, with which I am acquainted ; a proper building 
act, that shall not too much interfere with the privileges of individuals, 
and at the same time prevent them being a source of injury and annoyance 
to their neighbors. It will be seen from the present state of architecture, 
that unless all the parties contributing to the design or to the execution of 
the work in all the various branches that ‘constitute a building, shall play 
into each others’ hands, and co-operate effectually together, it is impossible 
to place the structure on the desirable footing that will be accompanied with 
all the advantages of which modern arrangements are susceptible. Many 
who think of ventilation and imagine a mere opening or shutting of a widow 
is sufficient, are apt to dismiss the subject without any further consideration. 
But when the extent is better known, to which drains and stagnant refuse ; 
the imperfect discharge of products of combustion, or other sources of bad 
air, produce disease, it will be impossible to contemplate for a moment a 
crowded building in any large city, without seeing how important it is that 
the thickness of walls, and soundness of walls and flues; the arrangements 
for cleaning ; the carrying on of certain trades and occupations; the con- 
trol of vapors, and the construction of privies and cess-pools should all be 
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‘brought under official regulations. I have the strongest conviction that a 
building act might be constructed on these principles, that would not be 
oppressive to individuals, and that would be productive of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the public health. 

Q. It has been stated that the use of cellars for residences, which are 
exposed toa humid atmosphere, and where there is a great want of light 
and air, are injurious. What is your opinion upon that subject? Many of 
our tenement houses are so constructed that the cellars are all below the 
ground ; families occupy them, who scarcely ever see the light of the sun, 
and the apartments are crowded, and dark, and damp, and unhealthy. 
What is your opinion upon that subject ? 

A. I certainly entertain the conviction that all cellar dwellings, and all 
places whatsoever, to which light capnot freely penetrate, as well as air, 
are not good for the preservation of health; at the same time I have seen 
many districts where cellar dwellings of a certain character have absolutely 
been more free from disease than the tenements above them. Where a 
 ¢ellar dwelling has a door or window, capable of opening close upon the 
ceiling, it will in general be found that the free exit of bad air from the 
ceiling counteracts many of the disadvantages, while in superincumbent 
flats in the same tenement, disease will often be observed from the crowded 
and too viliated air that has escaped from the apartments and cellars below. 
That case supposes the cellar to be in itself dry, clean, and free from mois- 
ture ; where this is not the case, then I have only to say that my opinion 
in respect to cellar dwellings is in unison with the general opinion on this 
subject, that they are very unfavorable to health. 

Q. The whole question then resolves itself into this: The absolute 
necessity of air, and comparatively, the absolute necessity of light ? 

A. These are the principal points; but I should like to’add another item 
in respect to cellar dwellings in New York. If the temperature be exam- 
ined in a series of rooms from the top to the cellar of a house in New 
York, during the summer, it will be observed that the extremes are very 
great, and they amount sometimes to twenty or thirty, or more degrees. I 
would be in favor of a more extended use of the cellar, in cases where it 
can be kept perfectly dry and comfortable in summer, as a retreat for 
extreme weather, when it will be found to afford great relief. Further, 
there are cases where you may easily bring down air from above into the 
cellar, and cause it to be discharged when it is vitiated ; but such cases are 
the exception, not the rule, in viewing the ordinary condition of cellar 
habitations. There is a very special evil also, which cellars in many dis- 
tricts are very much subject to, independent of moisture and vitiated air, 
produced within them by the accumulation of refuse, and other causes, and 
that is that in cold, calm weather, a supply of vitiated air, loaded with 
moisture, offensive effluvia, and impurities even from the drains on the 
surface of the street, is apt at a low temperature to flood such dwellings 
with impure air. Wherever it is practicable, the cellar ought to be made 
absolutely air tight below, with proper cement, so as to exclude entirely 
all infiltration of moisture, and the drainage and external cleansing, still 
more particularly attended to than under ordinary circumstances, so as to 
preserve the pure external atmosphere. Cellar stables, discharging largely 
Offensive air, are very common in New York, and should be placed fader 
specific regulations as to ventilation. 

In the introduction of a new building act, it is often of very great 
importance not to interfere unnecessarily with particular branches of trade 
and manufacture; and if it be recollected that there are no fumes or 
effluvia from animal or vegetable matter, or chemicals giving offensive 
vapors that cannot be decomposed, condensed, or otherwise rendered abso- 
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lutely innoxious if the ventilation be specially adapted for that purpose, it 
will greatly facilitate all local difficulties if manufacturers take the oppor- 
tunity of introducing such means of correcting noxious emanations. 

Dr. Reid concluded with the following recommendations : 


Recommendations submitted as a basis for legislative enactment, in 
reference to public health in New York, by Dr. D. B. Rut. These 
recommendations are founded on inquiries carried on for many years, 
more especially in London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Paris, Berlin, 
Stockholm, St. Petersburgh, and latterly, in the United States. 

I. A Meprcat Boarp superintending public health, supported by 
proper assistance in the architectural, engineering, and agricultural depart- 
ments, should not only perform the fuuctions that usually devolve on such 
authorities, but also devote its attention to the following objects : 

a. Maintain a more extended meteorological register than is usually pub- 
lished with the weekly register of births and deaths, introducing more 
especially a record of the state of the hygrometer, and the use of test 
papers indicating local impurities of an extreme character from manufactories. 
Papers charged with coloring blue coloring matter to indicate acids and 
alkalies, with acetate of lead, and with iodide of potassium and starch, are 
the most generally useful, and have assisted materially in investigations 
where streets have been depopulated or deserted by the action of deleteri- 
ous gases. 

b. Examine annually the condition of the waters that surround Manhat- 
tan Island, record the amount of soluble and insoluble impurities, and of 
silt increasing or diminishing at the termini of drains and on the shores, 
preserving a careful record and specimens for comparison in future years. 

c. Examine during the warmest weather, especially when the barometer 
is low, the condition of all burial grounds, whether in use or not, and 
report how far any of them, from their magnitude or other causes, require 
a moderate use of lime, or a more vigorous and absorbing vegetation. 

d. Provide a sanitary map, pointing out localities where improvements 
are required for the preservation of public health. 

¢. Record and render public important recommendations, where they 
may not have official authority for action. 

f. Report annually on the general health and strength of the children in 
public schools, as a key to the condition of the rising generation. 

II. The provision of a building act, detailing essential points to be 
enforced in the construction of buildings and their disposition in blocks, 
streets or other places, both for the preservation of public health, the pre- 
vention of fire, and the due stability of the structure. 

III. An extended system of cleansing, combined with an improved sys- 
tem of construction, applicable to all future buildings, and to the contigu- 
ous streets and pavements. This should comprise specific details as to all 
arrangements for connecting individual drains with sewers. 

IV. The introduction of a law facilitating the inspection of lodging 
houses and other buildings, where this is requisite for the public health, and 
to which access is not given without opposition at present, 

V. The provision of a grant to facilitate in connection with existing 
schools, the formation of a complete architectural college and museum, the 
introduction of degrees in architecture for the highest proficiency, and cer- 
tificates to students engaged in all the details and collateral departments of 
architecture, whether for works of utility or decoration, both of which can 
be rendered more subservient to health. 

VI. The allotment of a piece of land, to be placed under the direction 
of an able agriculturist, to be supplied abundantly with manure from the 
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city, to be made self-sustaining by the sale of produce, and to be devoted 
to the investigation of the more precise value and application of all refuse 
from the city, including the cost of removal ; and, further, to pave the way 
for future improvements in sustaining the surrounding waters in the most 
wholesome condition practicable, and encouraging a more extended agricul- 
ture in the vicinity of the city, or at some moderate distance for the more 
complete consumption of its refuse. 

VII. The appointment of a commission, or some other authority, to 
report on the means of preventing disease in ships from ports of embarea- 
tion, trading largely with New York, and to enter on questions that would 
be most satisfactorily promoted by federal and international arrangements, 
in which Dr. Reid has endeavored to engage the interest of different Ame- 
rican and Huropean governments. 

VIII. The institution of six illustrations, at least, or familiar experi- 
mental illustrations, in all public schools, of the nature of respiration and 
ventilation, and of the danger and effects of vitiated air, from respiration, 
combustion, drains, refuse and ill-ventilated, dark and damp habitations. 
Such illustrations, given eventually by the daily teachers, once a month, 
would add a very trifling sum to the annual expense of each school, be most 
acceptable to parents and pupils, lead to innumerable observations at home, 
and lay the foundation of endless improvements in individual cities and 
habitations, which it would be impossible to introduce or enforce by legal 
enactments beyond the provision here contemplated. It would also react 
on private schools, and further introduce the subject of sanitary improve- 
ment widely among those who want it most, as well as direct special atten- 
tion to improved ventilation in schools. 


Fripay, November 5, 1358. 
CONVERSATIONAL REMARKS. 


Dr. Griscom in conversation, remarked: That the health of the city of 
New York should be under the control of an almost arbitrary power, like 
the Quarantine was under the jurisdiction of the health officer. And the 
person who was selected to discharge the duties of city inspector, he thought, 
should spend several months traveling in Europe, before entering on the 
discharge of his duties here, for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
the sanitary regulations of Huropean cities, with a view to the adoption in 
New York of any improvements which might come under his observation. 
Mr. R. M. Ratruny, secretary of the association for improving the con- 
dition of the poor, he said, had traveled in Europe for the purpose of 
obtaining information respecting sanitary regulations abroad, and he thought 
would be a proper person to appear before this committee, and give what- 
ever knowledge on the subject of the present inquiry of which he possessed. 

Dr. McNutry opposed the proposition to request Mr. Hartly to appear, 
and said he (Dr. McNulty,) was not willing that any other than a medical 
man should give his opinions upon a purely medical question. 

Dr. Griscom was very desirous of placing the committee in possession 
of the facts with which Mr. Hartly was undoubtedly acquainted, and re- 
marked that opinions would not be required of him except such as were 
suggested by the result of his observations. 

It was decided that Mr. Hartley should be requested to appear before 
the committee. 

Mr. Morton and his witnesses had been notified to be present to-day. 
He however did not make his appearance, but during the course of the 
afternoon some of his subordinates were present, and it was arranged that 
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Mr. Richard ©. Downing, superintendent of sanitary inspection, who had 
received the notice to appear before the committee but the evening previ- 
ous, and who was not then prepared with facts to embody in a statement, 
should be present and be prepared to give whatever information he pos- 
sessed, on Tuesday the 9th imst., to which time the committee adjourned 
without examining any further witnesses. 


Turspay, November 9, 1858. 
TESTIMONY OF RICHARD C. DOWNING. 


Mr. Ricuarp D. DowNnINna, superintendent of sanitary inspection in 
the city inspector’s department said: In answer to the first question, I 
would say, or rather, I do not pretend to answer the first question, except 
generally speaking. We can have no true comparison, as regards mor- 
tality, with the larger cities of this Union, with the city of New York. In 
the cities of Europe, Iam but slightly acquainted with the mortality. The 
city inspector, himself, can give you these facts and figures, which I have 
reserved for him, which will show the condition of this city, in that respect, 
compared with other cities. But I regard, if it be considered that the 
health of this city is so inferior, I regard it as arising, first, from the large 
amount of emigration into the city, the poorer and the lower order of 
which remain in our city, who arrive here with the seeds of disease in their 
system, caused by close, heated, unventilated ship’s holds, and live in a 
squalid, filthy and intemperate condition after their arrival. I speak not 
of all, but of a portion of them. 

There is another important point in regard to the sanitary regulation of 
our city, which I have, for the six years past, which I have been superin- 
tendent of sanitary inspection, endeavored to urge upon the community, 
namely, the faulty and incomplete manner of the sewerage. With a city 
having the finest advantages for drainage; having, as it were, a back bone 
running through it from one end to the other. Yet I claim it is poorly 
sewered, and that where sewers have been carried into the bulkheads, it 
has been productive of nuisance, and will continue to be until this evil is 
removed. And any person who will take a walk now, on an evening even 
as cold as the present time is, along our East river docks, will find an odor 
arising from them which will be offensive to the nostrils, and necessarily 
detrimental and dangerous to the public health. And in summer time, in 
passing the ‘‘man holes,” as they are called, of the sewers, you will be 
certain to discover an unpleasant odor emanating from them. And ‘why 
should it be otherwise, when there are sinks connected with one-half of 
our buildings, our slaughter houses, our soap factories, and a great many 
other lines of business, which are of themselves a nuisance. These sewers 
run into the bulkheads; there is no tide there to carry the contents away ; 
the bulkheads are consequently filled up and great expense is incurred to 
have them cleaned, besides being disadvantageous to the public health. 
The remedy for this is simple and plain: Carry, as you should do, every 
sewer down to the end of the pier where the tide runs which will carry the 
contents of the sewer away; make your sewers as they are now, I am 
happy to say, in many instances, making them ; have larger trunking 
sewers, affording a more easy and rapid flow of their contents. But the 
main object is to have the sewers run to the end of the pier where the tide 
will bring their contents away. Two years ago the Legislature endeavored 
to prevent the throwing cf night soil into the river, and passed an act pro- 
hibiting such a disposition of it. Previous to that, however, there was @ 
contract made by the city inspector’s department, for the purpose of carry- 
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ing it away in light covered boxes. But, for the life of me, I cannot see 
the propriety of prohibiting the throwing of night soil into the river when 
the sewers cast it into the bulkheads. It is ‘‘ penny wise and pound fool- 
ish.’”’ As an instance of the evils arising from this cause, I would allude 
to the case of a sewer at the foot of 16th street; it was carried down to 
what is known as the Lowber property, and there was no outlet to it. It 
remained in that condition four or five years. At last the common council 
passed a resolution authorizing the city inspector’s department to connect it 
with the river by means of a trunk or wooden sewer, and when that was 
being done, I never smelled or saw, and for the last six years I have been 
in the habit of visiting very filthy places in this city, I never smelled nor 
saw such a pestiferous, pestilential hole. Every man I had with me was 
compelled to vomit at the sight of it. I give this as an illustration of 
what a sewer is, and to show the state of the place where they are emptied 
into. It isa fact that if a vessel with a white streak round it, newly 
painted, is allowed to lay there two days, the white paint will become 
‘almost. black, so greatly does the filth discolor it. 

Another great detiiment to the health of the city is the condition of the 
streets. I do not now refer to the cleaning of the streets. I refer more 
particularly to our pavements. , And if the gentlemen of the committee 
could have gone through the different wards yesterday, after the streets 
were cleaned, or would go to-day, they would find small pools of stagnant 
water in several places where the streets are uneven, in which, when I was 
a small boy, I would have been very glad to float a boat. This must con- 
tinue to be so, so long as we use cobble-stone pavements, which will not. 
bear the wear which the travel causes on streets which are much used by 
vehicles. In addition to that, cobble-stone pavement, although it may be 
laid in sand, after a few years becomes in such a condition that in rain it 
will be an inch or an inch and a half deep with mud. Under the same 
principle, if you should place a plank across a piece of ground in dry 
weather, and after it rains let a hundred persons go over the plank, the mud 
will ooze through it. Such is the condition of our cobble-stone pavement. 
It is a disgrace to this city. And it would be impossible to properly clean 
such streets, except some new instrument is invented, for no broom and 
hoe will clean them. The remedy for this evil is simple and easy. Have 
no streets paved with cobble-stone pavement, but have instead, «either 
Belgian or iron pavements. The Belgian pavement I think is the best 
pavement which we can have in the city of New York. I would refer to 
the state of the Belgian pavement out here, [pointing to Park Row.] I 
do not think it has been cleaned in ten days, and I can show you some 
cobble-stone pavement that was cleaned yesterday, which is now ina more 
filthy state than that Belgian pavement. 

Another source of nuisance is one I have fought against to get rid of, 
and that is the business carried on in some of the upper wards, of selling 
horse manure. It has become a large business, in which there is an 
immense deal of capital invested. I do not think that the selling of this 
manure is a nuisance to the public health, although it is a nuisance; but 
up town a great many cartmen and those who have horses, will form a sink 
hole or privy, immediately over their manure heap, and the contents are 
-earried to the dumping place ; the manure is not then fit for sale, and every 
sunshiny day, men are engaged in stirring it up to have it dried, and the 
‘unpleasant odor arising from it, extends for blocks around. T[ nak to the 
foot of 38th street, East river. Two years ago I succeeded in having this 
stuff removed from the North river side; but the common council have not 
yet passed a resolution authorizing the removal of this nuisance on the 
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' Although T said I would not say much relative to statistics of the mor- 
tality, yet I wish the committee, when the city inspector is under examina- 
tion, to compare the mortality of the upper, with the lower wards in this 
city. You will find the upper wards largely increased in mortality, while 
that region looks like the healthiest portion of the city. Whyis this? In 
the neighborhood of the fourth and sixth avenues, far wp town, a large 
number of the inhabitants live in shanties, exposed to the inclemancy of 
the weather ; and these shanties are built either in the front or in the rear 
of stagnant water, in sunken lots. It may be said “ the remedy for this 
is within the power of the city inspector.’? This is the common impression ; 
but gentlemen, the city inspector has not the power that some think he 
has. For the last six years, of my own personal knowledge, I know that 
we have had an inspection of every sunken lot on this Island,—and it is to 
be seen in book form in the office—together with the names of their 
owners, where we could ascertain who were the owners of the property. 
It was submitted to the common council that they might pass an ordinance 
to have these sunken lots filled up. Our duty ended there. And why? 
Before 1852 or 1853, the city inspector caused a large number of sunken 
lots to be filled in under ordinance. The next charter which was in opera- 
tion, however, expressly provided, in almost the precise language I am 
giving you, that ‘‘ all sunken lots to be filled in, shall be filled in under the 
direction of the street commissioner,’’ and the last charter (1857) does not 
speak of the city inspector’s department in this connection, but mentions 
the duty as belonging to the street commissioner’s department, as will be 
observed by part of the 23d section, as follows: 

‘There shall be an executive department, which shall be denominated 
the ‘ street department,’ which shall have congnizance of opening, altering, 
regulating, grading, flagging, curbing, guttering and lighting streets, roads, 
places and avenues; of building, repairing and lighting wharves and piers, 
the construction and repairing of public roads, the care of public buildings 
and places, and the filling up of sunken lots, under the ordinances of the 
common council. The chief officer thereof shall be called ‘ street commis- 
sioner.’ ”’ 

We cannot fill up a sunken lot where the expense exceeds $250; all we 
can do is to report such cases to the common council for the passage of an 
ordinance authorizing the work to be performed. There our duty ceases; 
and while we strive to the utmost, it is almost im vain, for it is impossible 
to have the ordinances passed as promptly as they should be. Last winter 
I visited Albany and prepared a bill, giving the city inspector power to act 
in these cases, which went to a third reading, and it is my intention this 
winter, if possible, to procure the passage of that bill. I regard these 
sunken lots, where stagnant water is, as one of the causes of the great mor- 
tality in the up-town districts of the city. | 

It is true there are pig-pens up town, and very immense ones, too, but 
for years past they have been decreasing, and during last summer, the com- 
missioners of health directed that any hogs kept below 86th street should 
be removed by the city inspector. We commenced, and had already 
removed thousands, but the time assigned, in which to do it, was not suff- 
cient to enable us to fully carry out the project of removing the hogs, and 
I learn that the commissioners of health have since rescinded the resolution. 
At all events I think the board of health have power to pass such a reso- 
lution, and that the commdésszoners have not. The present law, relative to 
the keeping of hogs, is a very queer one. It was passed in 1839, I think, 
and allowed four hogs upon a lot. It provided something like this: ‘‘ No 
person shall keep more than four hogs upon any lot.” Up town some of 
the people took the advantage of the law and obtained thirty lots on one 
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block, and put 120 hogs upon the ground, and they had no more than four 
hogs upon one lot. The offal boiling places, too, where offal was boiled for 
the hogs to eat, have been broken up toa great extent. I would state that 
there is an ordinance now before the committee on ordinances, of the board 
of aldermen, (I think,) relative to this hog business, which will remedy the 
evil entirely. The fault in regard to the ordinances regulating these things 
is that they have not been passed by the common council as fast as they 
were required by the growth and progress of the city. It is within two 
years, for instance, that some of our ordinances were passed, which apply 
to a further extent than the ‘‘ lamp and water district,” which extends no 
farther up than 42d street. 

Now, another crying evil, and one, the remedy for which is only in the power 
of the Legislature, for no officer, whether he be a lawyer, physician, chemist 
or minister, can doany good-except the power first emanates from the State, 
is to be found in our tenement houses. I have made this subject a matter 
of study. ‘Two years ago I attended with the committee of the Assembly, 
which was appointed to examine into the condition of the tenement houses. 
The evils complained of as existing in them were, a want of ventilation, 
a want of proper space, and the too great height of the buildings. I 
speak of carrying the buildings too high, more particularly as a nuisance, 
dangerous to the public life (by accident,) than to the public health. They 
have only to be seen to be condemned, a large portion of them. As for 
remedying their filthiness it would be a very difficult matter to reach any 
law to reach them. In some of our filthiest tenement houses I could take 
you to rooms that are neat and clean, while other rooms that we have had 
cleaned out one afternoon, would, the next afternoon, present the same 
filthy and unsightly appearance as they did before. Until we pass a law, 
until the millenium comes there will be filthy people in the world. 

But in a large portion of those tenement houses, especially in the Eleventh 
nd Seventeenth wards—in the Eleventh ward particularly—t ey carry on 
a business of bone picking and rag picking ; a business in which a great 
deal of capital is invested, year after year. That evil is now about to be 
remedied. An ordinance is also before the common council having that 
object in view, and the remedy it proposes is something like this: That 
there should be a general depot set apart by the commissioners of health, 
or some other authority, for the reception of these substances, and then to 
have the times for collecting the same regulated. So that evil I think is 
in a fair way of being overcome. 

I have stated to you what I regard as the leading features why the health 
of the city of New York is inferior to that of other cities ; if, as I said be- 
fore, it is so: there may be those, however, of a minor nature. I have 
suggested remedies for most of those evils of which I have spoken. And I 
have to say this, that so far as the State laws are concerned, which regulate 
and in a measure control the public health of the city of New York they 
are as full and as amnle as possibly could be devised. They confer powers 
and duties equal to the occasion when any emergency may arise whatsoever 
and wheresoever it may happen. If an epidemic visits the city, the authori- 
ties have all power to employ the necessary physicians, build or hire hospi- 
tals, and have general powers to do all that is necessary for the benefit of 
the public health. They have strong absolute powers. It is only in those 
details that we are wanting in power, where ordinances of the common 
council will afford the necessary remedy. 

The city inspector is an executive officer; in other words, he is the 
sheriff and the Legislature andthe common councilare the court. He isre- 
stricted within their bounds and the provisions of some prescribed ordi- 
nances. Any law to give his department unrestricted powers, without any 
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limit, I consider unjust to the people. I was very much surprised last 
winter when such a thing was proposed. I consider it very unjust to give 
him power to quarantine a house where there is small pox, or to compel a 
husband to have his wife or child submit to be vaccinated by any health 
warden; well that might do for Russia, but not for the city of New York. 

Mr. Maruer—Then you are opposed to compulsory vaccination ? 

A. I am opposed to compulsory vaccination or to placing a house under 
restrictions. I believe that the commissioners of health as a body might 
very properly exercise that power; but placing it in the hands of one per- 
son, I consider arbitrary and unjust. 

Q. What would you propose to prevent small pox ? 

A. We have dispensaries, where people can be vaccinated, and the 
mayor and commissioners of health also prepare places for vaccination. 

Q. Suppose the people refuse to be vaccinated 4 

A. Then I doubt very much whether you can enforce compulsory yacci- 
nation. For instance, if any of the members of my family were going to 
be vaccinated, I might want to know where the vaccine matter comes from, 
for it might be taken from a child whose parents are unhealthy. I regard 
compulsory vaccination a thing that could not be enforced. Jour years 
ago the health wardens from the Highteenth and Twenty-first wards, in their 
capacity, undertook to exercise arbitrary power in case of small pox, and 
we had complaints to the effect that the men were examining the women’s 
breasts, &c. 

Now I have examined into the history of the city inspector’s department. 
I find that the office of city inspector had been filled by a physician for a 
good many years; but I challenge one improvement ever suggested by a 
medical man while he was there. Dr. Dunnell, a homeopathic physician, 
who held the office in 1838, proposed some improvements ; but Dr. Gris- 
com, who held the office in 1842, left no visible mark behind him beyond 
his own signature—no visible evidence of having attempted by any ordi- 
nance or otherwise, to enlarge the powers of the city inspector, or to do 
more good than those who had preceded him. The last two persons who 
held the office were laymen. Dr. White, previous to the last two, com- 
menced to make improvements and obtained more powers ; but the last two 
have entirely revised the whole condition of that office. Their forms are 
now perfect ; their machinery is perfect. There is no nuisance now which 
exists that is liable under an ordinance to be abated, but that is promptly 
done ; and the records of the office will show a sanitary examination of 
every lot in the city of New York, the owner’s name, the residents of each 
house as far as can be obtained, how many families and rooms in each house, 
how many persons occupy it, and whether the inmates are adults or chil- 
dren, and the condition of the cellars and the sinks in the yards. If the 
gentleman of the committee will come over to the office, I shall be very 
happy to point out the situation and condition of their residences. That, I 
believe, has not been done previous to the last six years. So that when a 
complaint is made against any place as a nuisance, we can tell the exact 
locality ; for out of every hundred complaints received, fifty are made with 
an improper motive, out of spite against the health warden. In the street 
cleaning department, to which I have paid particular attention for the last 
three months, I have some few facts and figures in regard to the filth mak- 
ing in New York, and for that purpose, I give you the number of loads of 
stuff removed from the streets, and the ashes and garbage from the houses 
for three months at a time, as follows: 
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Statement of number of loads of dirt, ashes, garbage, rubbish, manure, 
§c., removed from the streets of the several wards below enumerated, 
during the six months ending December 30, 1857. 
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Statement of number of loads of Dirt, Manure, Ashes, Garbage and 
Rubbish, removed from the Streets of the Lower Wards, below enume- 
rated, during the six months ending July 1, 1858. 
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Statement of number of loads of dirt, ashes, rubbish, garbage, manure, 
§-c., removed from the streets of the several wards, below enumerated, 
during the three months ending Sept. 30, 1858. 
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I would not regard any change in the city inspector’s department as of 
any benefit to the public health of New York; I cannot so regard it. I 
think myself that the remedy, the true remedy, would be in relation to 
the tenement houses ; to have an act of the Legislature regulating them, 
and providing what size they shall be, and the area of room to each, the 
same as ships are regulated ; and also prescribing the height to which they 
shall be built, and likewise providing for sufficient means for ventilation 
and light. In most of the other cases, I think the remedies for the evils 
are with the common council, and they will be enforced undoubtedly. They 


are doing so every day. 
_ Mr. E.y—You are superintendent of the street cleaning department 2 , 


A. Yes sir. ue 

Q. Do you think the street cleaning is now as well done as is practica- 
ble ¢ 

A. Ido not sir. I will explain. It is impossible to keep some streets 
clean unless you have sweepers there three times a day. You sometimes 
have complaints that the garbage cart has not been round. In the tene- 
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ment houses the ashes and garbage will not be put out at a stated time, so 
that when the garbage cart goes round it will take it all away; if it goes 
at 10 o’clock it gets a part, at 11 o’clock a part, and so on during every 
hour in the day. Therefore this stuff is being continually thrown into the 
streets, and as I said before, some of the streets are as filthy after they 
have been cleaned as they had been before. | 

Mr. Ety—lI observe that machinery is used in cleaning the streets ? 

A. Ido not think it would do on cobble stone pavements. A machine 
that works as these machines work upon cylinders, or even with a rotary 
or side movement, must necessarily in sweeping the streets, deposit some 
of the dirt in holes as the machine sweeps along, and when rain comes the 
strect looks as filthy as before. Upon the Russ pavement, however, they 
work very well, and some of them have been working on Rroadway, under 
the direction of Mr. Morton. They can be used on Belgian, but more par- 
ticularly on Russ pavement. I have endeavored to use iron or steel brooms, 
but we cannot make them work, and the expense is so great that the 
sweepers could not afford to pay for them. 

Mr. Marner—There is a law prohibiting the removal of dead bodies 
from the city ? 

A. You can bring a corpse into the city, but you cannot remove one 
without a permit. 

The following questions emanated from Dr. Griscom. 

Q. At whose suggestion was the law prohibiting the removal of dead 
bodies from the city passed ? 

A. I do not know at whose!suggestion ; it was customary all over, in dif- 
ferent places. 

[Mr. Maraer—For how many years ? 

A. I cannot tell; I am a young man comparatively speaking.] 

Q. Under whose administration as city inspector, was the first census of 
the cellar population taken ? 

A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. By whom as city inspector was the rule made requiring night scayen- 
gers to keep their cart boxes closed while at work ? 

A. I don’t know. I suppose it was a common sense rule. It was passed 
before I was there. 

Dr. Griscom—lI should like to ask his opinion as to the causes of cholera 
infantum ? 

A. I cannot answer; I do not pretend to be a medical man. Neither 
would it be proper for me to give my opinion, as even doctors might dis- 
agree. 

Dr. McNu.ty—Statistics have been produced showing that the mortality 
is greater in New York, than in other cities; and it has been reduced to a 
mathematical demonstration that certain diseases more than others conduce 
to that mortality—among them cholera infantum. We want to know from 
him what causes lead to cholera infantum ? 

Mr. Ery—I presume the object of this question is to ascertain whether 
he is a medical man ? 

Dr. Griscom—That is not the object exactly. 

Mr. Down1ne—I will answer the question in this way: In the dis- 
charge of my duties as superintendent of sanitary inspection, I have never 
yet felt the loss of a medical education, with the power of smelling. of see- 
ing, and the power to cause to be abated any nuisance which I ‘Geodia 
detrimental to the public health; and believing that it does not require a 
medical kdowledge to smell an odor which is sickening, or to know a filthy 
street, or a filthy house, or a leaky privy, or a filthy hog-pen, or any other 
nuisance of a like character. I do not think this requires a medical educa- 
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tion ; but on the contrary I would state that in carrying out the ordinances 
of the common council and the commands of the city inspector, in the 
serving of notices and enforcing these requirements, | have had more 
use of the legal knowledge which I possess, than I have had of any medical 
knowledge. 

Mr. Morron—Have you found any necessity for a practical medical 
knowledge in the discharge of your duties ? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Have you not found it constantly necessary to avail yourself of your 
legal knowledge @ 

A. Yes sir, constantly. 

Dr. Griscom—Will you describe to the committee, if you please, as you 
have had a good deal of observation on the subject, the general causes of 
— fever in the city of New York, of which some thousands die annu- 
ally ? 

A. I answer this in the same words that I answered your last question. 

Dr. McNutty—I want to ask you one question upon which you gave 
your opinion as a medical man. 

Mr. DowNINnG (interrupting)—No sir, not as a medical man. 

Dr. McNutry—I thought you said, in speaking of compulsary vaccina- 
tion, that you regarded it as dangerous, particularly in regard to the matter 
used @ 

Mr. Down1nc—No sir. In answer to the question of Mr. Mather, 
‘* what means would you use to prevent small pox? I said it was repug- 
nant to any person to have his wife or children vaccinated by compulsory 
means, inasmuch as it was a question about which there was much dispute, 
namely, whether disease could not be traced in the vaccine matter. I did 
not say positively it was so; I did not know that it was so; I merely 
mention it is a mooted question. 

Q. Would you consider yourself capable of judging of that questson ? 

A. Only as I have heard the remarks and opinions of others when I 
heard the question discussed. 

Q. 1f you should visit a house in the discharge of your duties, where a 
patient was lying sick with the incipient stages of small pox, could you tell 
that it was small pox ? 

A. I might not, or I might. 

Q. Do you consider that any officer in the city inspector’s department, 
upon going into a room where a case of small pox existed, would be capable 
of deciding the question whether the case was small pox or not ? 

A. Yes, sir, and prescribe for the patient; a graduate of your own 
college. 

Q. I speak of the superintendent of sanitary inspection, and the health 
wardens ? 

A. I do not know the abilities of the health wardens. 

Mr. Morton—Whose duty is it to report cases of infectious disease, and 
under what provision of law are such diseases reported ? 

A. It is the duty of the health wardens, or any officer to report any case 
of infectious disease that exists, to the commissioners of health, or to the 
resident physician. 

Dr. McNutry—How do you ascertain it? Are you capable of detect- 
ing it ? or are the health wardens ? 

A. I think they are, sir. 

Dr. Griscom—Do you think any measures could be enforced in this city 
by which the number of deaths by cholera infantum could be reduced ? 

A. Only the measures I have spoken of sir. I consider all those evils I 
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have named, (the condition of the tenement houses, filthy streets, &c.,) as 
more or less endangering the public bealth. 

Q. Will you answer the question directly ? 

A. I do not pretend to know. I say that these general things are pro- 
ductive of disease in New York, and as a matter of course I am inclined to 
the opinion that there would be less of disease of all kinds, were these nui- 
sances abated. 

Dr. Griscom—Do you know the causes which particularly produce 
typhus fever ? 

A. I answer this in the same manner that I answered question number 
one. 

Dr. Griscom—lI understood one of your answers as diametrically opposed 
to the other. 

Mr. Down1ne—I told you that those causes which I enumerated were 
productive of diseases which were detrimental to the public health, and you 
may rank cholera infantum and typhus fever among the number. 

Dr. Griscom—I asked youif you could tell the particular causes of 
typhus fever ? 

A. And I gave you the same answer. I have no other answer. 

Dr. Griscom—Which is precisely no answer at all, for there are par- 
ticular causes of typhus fever ! 

[A question arising as to what the exact answer to the first question was, 
the reporter was requested to refer to his notes and read the question and 
answer which he did as follows: 

‘“« Dr. Griscom—I should like to ask his opinion as to the causes o 
cholera infantum ? 

‘‘ A. I cannot answer; I do not pretend to be a medical man. Neither 
would it be proper for me to give my own opinion, as even doctors might 
disagrec.”’ 

Mr. Downtna, (resuming): I will simply say that it is the duty of the 
health wardens and of the officers in the city inspector’s department, upon 
finding from their own examination, or learning from information that any 
infectious disease exists, to report it to the resident physician, whose duty 
it is to have the case immediately visited and attended to either by himself 
or some of his officers. We don’t judge of disease; we don’t call diseases 
by their names, but we merely execute the commands of our superior off- 
cers, as the sheriff executes the order of a court of law in a quo warranto 
or any other case. The officers of the city inspecter’s department perform 
their duty well; and whether they know particular diseases or not, they 
have to visit cases of disease in all its forms and all its phases. 

Dr. Griscom—The resident physician’s duty is to visit cases of infecti- 
ous disease ? 

A. When reported to him. 

Q. Does that extend to diseases which are not infectious, such as cholera 
infantum, diarrhcea, &c. ? 

A. I think not, sir. 

Q. Therefore his duties are not pertaining to the mass of disease in the 
city of New York? 

A. I cannot say whether you regard the others as the mass of diseases. 
The health laws define the duties of the resident physician as follows: 

‘‘ The resident physician shall visit all sick persons reported to the board 
or to the mayor, and the commissioners of health, and shall perform bith 
other professional duties as the board of health shall enjoin.” 

Again: 

“ Tt shall be the duty of the mayor and the commissioners of health to 
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render their advice to the board of health, and to the city inspector of said 
city, in regard to all matters connected with the public health thereof.”’ 

Dr. McNutry—Is the city inspector a commissioner of health ? 

A. He is, ex-officio, according to the law. 

Q. But is he not a commissioner of health 2 

Mr. ELty—In the same way that the mayor is, I suppose. 

Mr. Downinc—Yes sir. he law says: 

“‘The president of the board of aldermen, the president of the board of 
assistant aldermen, the health officer, the resident physician, the health 
commissioner, and city inspector, shall be the commissioners of health.”’ 

Dr. Griscom—Is one of the two thousand people who die annually of 
cholera infantum, ever reported when sick to the commissioners of health, 
so that the resident physician may visit the patient ? 

A. It is impossible for me to say. We very often send reports of sick 
persons over to them. ‘This last summer I have often gone to places after 
the resident physician has gone, and attended to the dead, cleaned out the 
room, &e. : 

Dr. Griscom—Yes, attending to cases after the people are dead! But 
does that law apply to any other but infectious or contagious diseases ? 

A. If you ask me my opinion as a lawyer, I shall say yes, for the law 
says ‘‘the resident physician shall visit a// sick persons reported,’’ &e. 

Q. Does he, visit any that are not reported ? 

A. You will have to ask him. 

Dr. Griscom—I thought you could tell, you seem to be so well posted 
up about the law. 

Dr. McNutty—What are the duties of the health wardens ? 

A. They report cases of sickness to the mayor’s office. 

Q. Do they from personal inspection report these cases to the mayor’s 
office ? 

A. Yes sir, when they hear or know of a complaint. They act accord- 
ing to law or ordinance. 

Q. What are the duties of the health wardens, as defined by law? 

A. Their duties are regulated by ordinances. I thnk there is no State 
law defining the duties of the health wardens, 

Q, Is there a city ordinance defining their duties ? 

A. The general duties of a health warden are defined partially by ordi- 
nance, but generally speaking, they are entirely under the direction of the 
city inspector, in the enforcement of regulations, and the abatement of all 
nuisances. 

Q. Is it the duty of physicians to report non-contagious diseases ? 

A. I will answer that question by reading what the law defines as the 
duties of physicians, as follows : 

“§ 10. It shall be the duty of each and every practicing physician in 
_the city of New York: 

“1, Whenever required by the board of health, or the mayor, and the 
commissioners of health of said city, to report to the city inspector of said 
city, at such times, and in such forms as said board may prescribe, the 
number of persons attacked with any pestilential, contagious, or infectious 
disease attended by such physician for the twenty-four hours next preced- 
ing, and the number of persons, attended by such physician, who shall have 
died in said city during the twenty-four hours next preceding such report, 
of any such pestilential, contagious, or infectious disease. 

“«2. To report in writing to the city inspector, the board of health, or 
to the mayor and the commissioners of health, every patient he shall have 
laboring under any pestilential, contagious, or infectious disease, and within 
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twenty-four hours after he shall ascertain or suspect the nature of the 
disease. 

“3. To report to the city inspector, when required by the board of 
health, the death of any of his patients who shall have died of disease, 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and to state in such report the specific 
name and type of such disease.” 

Q. Is there any law requiring them to report non-contagious diseases ? 

A. I know of none. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. MORTON. 


George W. Morton, the city inspector of New York, said: 

This committe originated, I believe, by a resolution of the State Senate, 
which was in words to this effect: To enquire what, if any alteration is 
necessary to be made in the health laws of the city of New York, to pro- 
mote the health thereof. Am I correct, sir? 

Mr. Ery—That is the substance of it, sir. 

Mr. Morron—(resuming), this would necessarily in one sense, embrace 
a very wide scope, and yet it might be restricted to a very narrow one. If 
it were limited to the question put forward by some of our medical friends 
who seek for a qualification in a public officer which is now unknown to 
our laws, it would have a very narrow scope; and I might, I think, with 
all due regard to those gentlemen, from all that has been said by them, 
confine my reply to that question, for that is all, in fact, that they have pre- 
sented, and is all, I conceive, which they contend for—and that is a medical 
qualification for the city inspector. They recognize two branches in con- 
nection with that question. One is something like the idea about the old 
lady’s kettle, and the story—I won’t repeat it—of her never having it ! 
They seem to assume this idea :—That if the city inspector is not a medical 
man, he ought to be. That is about the sum and substance of it all. They 
thus select the city inspector, forgetting that we have a system established 
by law, wherein the separate duties of professional services, and of an 
executive nature are clearly and directly defined. They forget that 
there is an organization which has extraordinary powers connected with 
the preservation of the public health of the city of New York, and that 
that board is composed of just those whom the people have chosen to 
protect their interests in many other respects as well as sanitary matters. 
I mean the board of health. They forget that so far as the professional ser- 
vices are concerned there is a medical board of advice—and I say a medical 
board of advice, because three of the members of the board of health are 
professional physicians, whose duty it is to, advise that board and the city 
inspector in all matters affecting the public health; and it would be as 
absurd, or I might more properly say, it would be as just, for those gentle- 
men to attempt to establish by law a professional qualification of the same 
kind for the mayor of the city, the president of the board of aldermen, the 
president of the board of councilmen, or any other officer of the city gov- 
ernment, even more than for the city inspector. But they say again, “If 
this is not the case it ought to be ;”’ and therefore, as I anticipated by some 
of the questions that have been put to Mr. Downing, they might question 
some of the officers of the city government with regard to the origin of 
peculiar diseases, and attempt to connect. them with the discharge of the 
duties of that office, when it is as foreign to the duties of these officers re- 
spectively as it would be to the duties of the sheriff of the county, or a ward 
constable. I do not intend to treat my medical friends with any disrespect, 
but I must say that if we were to establish that peculiar medical qualifica- 
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tion for an executive officer, I believe we might find some very good men 
in the medical profession, very good physecians, who would make good offi- 
cers, but I do believe that they might be very poor doctors, if they would 
accept the subordinate offices which certain gentlemen desire to obtain for 
them. But I also believe that inasmuch as this professional knowledge is 
in no manner connected with the duties of the office of city inspector, di- 
rectly or indirectly, I hold it to be perfectly ridiculous to urge the idea of 
a medical qualification. Now these gentlemen have attempted to advance 
this theory and to sustain it ly statistics. We are told that the statistics 
of the city of London show a more favorable ratio of mortality, compared 
with the population, than the statistics of the city of New York do. We 
have been told that the city of Providence, the city of Boston, and other 
cities would present the same result. Very likely. But I have no doubt 
if I had the time to spare from my official duties, which I have not, to 
enter into an examination and estimate to sustain a theory that I might 
assume, but that I could show by statistics that the city of New York is a 
much healthier city than some other cities. But I do not conceive that 
that would apply directly to the question that is before this committee, 
namely, with reference to what, if any alterations are necessary to be made 
in the health laws of the city of New York, to promote the health thereof.” 
When I say this I do not want these medical gentlemen here to misunder- 
stand me. I do not mean to disregard the importance or repudiate the 
idea of the great benefit which the adoption of a proper system of sanitary 
regulations would be to the health of the city. On the contrary, my 
position in connection with the health department, for the last seven 
years has necessarily forced upon me knowledge which I should have had 
acquired, under those circumstances. Much in the way of improvement 
has yet to be done, much has been already done, and it will remain, by 
circumstances in the future, for our laws to produce these results. But I 
do mean to say that the city of Providence, with its small population, 
situated upon a side hill, swept by the sea breezes, does not form a proper 
subject of comparison with the city of New York, in calculating its mor- 
tality; and neither would it have anything to do with our laws; and the 
connection attempted to be established under these circumstances is foreign 
altogether to the question before this committee. 

Mr. Maruer—Do you consider that the location of the city of Provi- 
dence is more healthy than that of the city of New York ? 

Mr. Morton—Yes sir. And so there are favorable cireumstances con- 
nected with the city of London, which tend to make its mortality more 
favorable. Iam not prepared to exhibit figures, as those medical gentle- 
men here have presented. I could not neglect other important duties to 
afford the time to make investigations and collect facts to controvert the 
statistics which have been presented here. But the general remark will 
answer all that matter—that the city of London is an old city, which was 
at one time a very unhealthy one. I have in this book which I hold in my 
hand, ‘‘ The Annual Reports of the City Inspector of New York, from 
1848 to 1852, inclusive,’’—a report made in the city of London when its 
population was about that of our city by the last census. This is relative 
to the city of London proper—and I would here make the distinction, and 
a very important one should be drawn between the Metropolitan district, 
or in other words, the different organizations which are connected with the 
city of London, and the city of London proper. But here is the London 
bill of mortality for the year 1781, when the population of that city num- 
bered 600,000, and at that time there were 20,709 deaths. And if they 
have improved in sanitary science, if time has developed certain causes of 
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disease, and those causes have been removed, it is not probable, in this 
day, that they are going to re-establish them; and so there is a degree of 
increased healthfulness in that city, as long as these’ improved regulations 
have existed. I have reason to believe there has been much improvement 
made in London, and other cities, and I hope these improvements 
will continue year after year, and I hope that the same important 
results will be affected in our own city. But in the city of London, 
although its population has increased, nevertheless, their improvements 
have been the work of time. Although much may have been done by its 
officers—and much importance may be attached to the question whether 
wn officer is an efficient one or not, (whether he is a medical man or not, 
would be of little importance compared with whether he neglected the per- 
formance of his duties or not,)—although, I say, much improvements may 
have been effected by those officers, I do not think that the city of Lon- 
don could be compared with the city of New York, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances which have thrown upon us a great number of emigrants ; 
and their children, generally, are the ones that add so largely to the num- 
bers of our infantile mortality. I do not think it would be improper to 
say that there has been a decided improvement in sanitary science, and not 
alone sanitary science, but medical, which is connected with it. And here 
I might find fault with the restrictive views of the medical profession, 
which will not allow a man to depart from the old path, without calling 
him a quack. They should remember that something is to be left to the 
judgment of the man himself, and that as much depends in an able physi- 
cian upon his talent and ability, as upon the education he may derive from 
his books. I have no doubt that much knowledge of this kind has been 
acquired within the last few years; but it is equally true that there were 
some mysteries connected with the medical profession, from which we 
should say that the members of that profession were superstitious. The 
medical profession at that time, (1781,) found some peculiar names for 
diseases. They confounded asthma and phthisic, while it is acknow- 
ledged that there is a marked distinction between them now. They have 
twenty-nine deaths put down to “colic, gripe, and twisting of the 
guts.” Our physicians have so far progressed as to modify these, and 
have substituted “ intussception of intestines” for ‘‘ twisting of the guts.” 
‘“‘Bursten and rupture,” was a peculiar disease at that time.  Per- 
haps some of my medical friends might enlighten me as to what 
that may mean. Then we have ‘‘ headmouldshot, horseshoehead, and 
water in the head.” Perhaps this ‘‘headmouldshot, horseshoehead, 
and water in the head” has something connected with hydrosyphilis ; can 
you tell me doctor? TI do not read these names with a view of ridiculing 
them, but I find that there were twenty deaths by this headmouldshot, 
horseshoehead, and water in the head, and we must attribute the favorable 
improvement in the bills of mortality in London, and the great improvement 
in the health (and I might perhaps say in the mortality) of that city, to 
that knowledge which I believe the medical profession has so largely 
acquired within the last few years. 

I did not intend to wander off so far in these remarks. I entertain the 
highest degree of consideration for the members of the medical profession, 
and for some of them 1 entertain the highest degree of personal regard 
who are friends that I take to my heart as I would brothers ; and I regret 
that I have been obliged to make remarks in this connection, and under 
these circumstances, which would apparently bear so severely upon a pro- 
fession that I estimate so highly. But there are certain gentlemen con- 
nected with the profession who will make pretensions beyond what we 
conceive to be their merits. They may take figures,—and to sustain a fancy 
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they may first create a theory and then attempt to establish it by bringing 
forward exparte testimony. And it is with this view that I make these 
remarks: That if I might establish a theory I might produce statistics 
which would show an extraordinary degree of healthfulness in the city of 
New York. But that I do not consider to be the particular object of this 
committee. Am I right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kiuy—We wish to ascertain the facts,and wanta plain, unvarnished tale. 

Mr. Morron—(resuming), I shall now endeavor to get a little more at 
the substance of things. As I have said, those medical gentlemen, however: 
able they may be in the practice of their profession, they must distinguish 
between the duties of an executive officer of our city government, and the 
duties which pertain to a physician. I do not believe that a physician is 
often called upon to perform official services, such as belong to the city 
inspector. Jam quite confident that the city inspector has not been called 
uponto exercise the knowledge of a medical man in the discharge of his 
duties. Nor do I conceive that the theory of our laws—and I do believe 
them to be the most perfect set of laws for the sanitary regulation of any 
city in this Union ever contemplated,—required the city inspector to be 
a medical man ; but on the contrary, that these provisions plainly indicate 
that ¢t never was contemplated that the duties of the city inspector were 
to be of a professional character. We have not heard the theory of those 
laws assailed, sir. We have not had the facts presented which would show 
that there is a deficiency in regard to those laws, other than 1 have said ; 
we have had fanciful statements attempted to be sustained by figures, which 
is foreign to the subject under consideration by the committee,—and that 
is, the mortality of New York compared with that of other cities. I do 
not pretend to present that subject before you, but rather to confine myself 
to the direct interests of the city of New York. And I will say that our 
medical friends have no more sense of responsibility actuating them in a 
desire to promote the public health of the city of New York than I have. 
My official term is now rapidly drawing to a close—a few weeks will termi- 
nate it; and I can assure you that when it is ended it will be a matter of 
as little regret to me as it may afford to the gentleman who shall succeed 
me a subject of rejoicing ; for it is not a desirable position; and I am free 
to say that I would not place myself under obligations to serve through 
another term. Under such adverse circumstances in the city government 
as the city inspector finds himself surrounded with at present, I think few 
—for myself at all events I can speak, and say that I would be unwilling 
to assume the responsibilities of the ofice again, and be obliged to bear the 
faults of others to the-extent that the city inspector necessarily has. That 
improvements may be made and will be made, with regard to our laws, I 
hay’nt the slightest question. I shall present some figures before the close 
of my examination which I think will entirely sustain me im the position 
that under our present laws, without any alteration whatever, the health of 
the city of New York will continue to improve. However, so far as it may 
be necessary to sustain the position hereafter, the figures will establish the 
fact. 

The health organization of the city of New York is connected with the 
State. The Quarantine institution is a State institution. The buildings 
there are not under the charge of, nor the responsible care of any officer of 
the city government of the city of New York. If there should be any neg- 
lect of his duties by the health officer, the censure is not chargeable upon 
the city inspector. You have received the testimony of Dr. Wood, who 
stated that it was a matter of frequent occurrence that cases of small pox 
were introduced into the city from Quarantine, by the Staten island ferry 
boats. I have no desire to say, nor do I know that any censure is due the 
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present health officer in this respect, but I would ask my medical friends, 
and those of them particularly who urge this medical qualification for the 
city inspector and his subordinates, if they have ever known an instance 
where the health officer at Quarantine was not a physician? If he has 
always been a physician, then certainly they will not dispute with me that he 
possessed the ability to distinguish a case of small pox under those cireum- 
stances, and that he should have prohibited those parties coming up to the 
city. And have we any assurance that if a medical man held the office of 
city inspector, the duties of his office would be better discharged than are 
those of the health officer at Quarantine ? When here we find, that there 
is a medical man stationed at Quarantine to protect the health of the city 
of New York, and notwithstanding that, there are men in the city of New 
York who come forward and tell you that it is a matter of positive knowl- 
edge on their part that cases of infectious disease have been introduced into 
the city through the means I have named. I would not do any injustice 
to the health officer at Quarantine, but I have commenced with Quarantine 
because there follows a connection directly with the city of New York, and 
a connection with some figures which I have, bearing upon emigration, 
which may become important to show in some degree the reason why our 
mortality bills exhibit a large number of deaths from certain diseases, or 
that a laxity in the discharge of the duties at Quarantine, in some degree, 
perhaps, is to be censured as one of the causes of inducing disease in the 
ety. 

To protect the health of the city (I am not now attempting to illustrate 
the theory of our present health laws), to protect the health of the city, 
and at the same time the interests of our citizens, not only in their health, 
but in their trade, in their progress and in their prosperity, their is a 
board constituted called the commissioners of health. They have no dis- 
eretion over the health officer at quarantine, except in so much as that 
under certain circumstances, the mayor and commissioners of health haye 
a right to send a cargo or part of a cargo of a vessel away from quarantine. 
The peculiar duties of the commissioners of health, in these circumstances, 
are to determine appeals that may be taken from the decision of the health 
officer at Quarantine. In many cases the health officer is under the neces- 
sity of detaining vessels a certain time which is established by law. But 
our merchants, some of whom I regret to say, are too reckless, in their 
desire to benefit themselves and advance their own interest in bringing 
ships here which, from their condition, would endanger the public health, 
apply constantly to the commissioners of health to have the decision of the 
health officer in certain cases reversed, without considering that the health 
officer is responsible ; and that he would be censured if yellow fever should 
be introduced into the city, causing the loss of the lives of many of the 
inhabitants, and the destruction of trade and commerce for many years. 
That board, which consists of the president of the board of aldermen, the 
president of the board of councilmen, and the other persons that have 
been named, if it is to be insisted that the city inspector should be a medi- 
cal man, might just as well be required to be composed of members of the 
medical profession. I do not see why it should not apply with equal force 
to the president of the board of aldermen and the president of the board 
of councilmen. Perhaps the gentlemen who framed this law did not think 
it necessary to go any further. The health officer of the State at quaran- 
tine, the resident physician and the health commissioner, are three physi- 
cians, members of the board of health and the commissioners of health 
and who are supposed to be well informed upon those matters which will 
appertain particularly to the protection of the public health of the city. 
Now, why were the president of the board of aldermen and the president of 
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the board of councilmen included as health commissioners? Because there 
were other questions involved, which would come before that body, which 
were not medical questions, affecting the interests of the city. Yet it was 
not to be supposed that they would take upon themselves the responsibility 
of hazarding the public health of the city, if the three medical men should 
advise to the contrary. I do not think they would be willing so to de. 
But it was proper to have them members of that board; and that with all 
their knowledge of the city government, they should be parties who were 
not going to be intimidated with the scarecrow idea that it is necessary for 
the health officer to detain every vessel at Quarantine, and thereby to sub- 
ject our citizens in their trade to unnecessary loss. 

Now we will go a little further. The commissioners of health have 
power to direct the abatement of certain nuisances. And here I would 
observe that the city inspector himself, is not the party to make laws; his 
duty is to enforce them as they are made by the proper authoritées. It is 
his duty to carry into execution the ordinances of the common council and 
the orders of the board of health and the commissioners of health in the 
same manner as it would be for a sheriff, or the officers of a court of record, 
to execute the directions of that court. The law provides that, 

‘*§ 2. The mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the city of New York 
shall have full power and authority to make and pass all such by-laws and 
ordinances as they shall from time to time think necessary and proper, for 
the preservation of the public health of said city, and also for the abate- 
ment and removal of all and every nuisance in said city, and for compelling 
the proprietors or owners of the lot or lots, upon which the same may be, 
to abate and remove the same.”’ 

Now these medical gentlemen might with the same propriety have applied 
to the Legislature to pass a law confining the persons who shall fill the 
office of the mayoralty, and the members of the common council, to the 
medical profession. If their desire was to preserve the public health, they 
might then go further, and strive to secure the regulating and grading of 
streets, the supervision of pavements, and a thousand other things. What 
a splendid opportunity would then be afforded in the medical profession, for 
a candidate for the mayoralty ; every branch of our city government would 
be filled with young medical students, and physicians, who might not be 
able to earn a livelihood in the practice of their profession! The law also 
prescribes that 

‘Tt shall be the duty of the mayor and the commissioners of health to 
render their advice to the board of health, and to the city inspector of said 
city, in regard to all matters connected with the public health thereof,” 

And again 

“Tt shall be lawful for the said mayor, aldermen and commonalty, in all 
cases where they may deem it necessary for the more speedy execution of 
said by-laws or ordinances, or any of them, to cause any such nuisance or 
nuisances to be abated or removed at their own expense, and they are here- 
by authorized to levy and collect the sum or sums so expended, with lawful 
interest and all reasonable costs and expenses attending such proceedings, 
by distress and sale of the goods and chattels of the proprietors or owners 
of the lots and premises, from which such nuisance or nuisances shall have 
been abated or removed, or to recover the amount of every such expense, 
by action in any court of record, from such owner or owners respectively, 
on whose account the same shall have been expended, their respective heirs, 
executors, or administrators ; in all which actions they shall, also, recover 
lawful interest upon the amount of said expense from the time of payment 
thereof, with full costs of suit. 

“That the amount of every such expense, which the said mayor, alder- 
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men and commonalty shall incur or pay, as aforesaid, on account when 
ordered, shall be to the Quarantine ground, or such other place as the 
board of health shall direct ; such remoyal or destruction shall be made at 
the expense of the owner or owners of the property so removed or destroyed, 
and the same may be recovered from such owner or owners, in an action at 
law, by the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of said city. 

“The board of health may send to the Marine hospital or such other 
place as the board of health may direct, all aliens and other persons in the 
city, not residents thereof, who shall be sick of any infectious, pestilential, 
or contagious disease. The expense of the support of such aliens or other 
persons shall be defrayed by the corporation of the city of New York, unless 
such aliens or other persons shall be entitled to be supported by the com- 
missioners of emigration. 

‘The board of health shall have power to take possession of, and occupy, 
for temporary hospitals, any building or buildings in the said city, during 
the prevalence of an epidemic, if, in their judgment, the same may he re- 
quired, and shall pay for private property so taken, a just compensation for 
the same.” 

Thus there are very important powers vested in the mayor and board of 
health and commissioners of health, and I cannot see why they all should 
not be medical men as well as the city inspector! 

It will also be seen that the city inspector has very little power except 
to execute the requirements of the board of health and the commissioners 
of health. The law further provides that, ; 

‘The city inspector of the city of New York shall have power— 

‘“« To appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the board ofaldermen of 
said city, from time to time, all and so many health wardens and other officers 
as the common council or the board of health shall direct, to carry into 
effect the provisions of this title, and the rules and regulations of the board 
of health, the laws and ordinances of the common council of said city, and 
the laws of this State relating to the public health. Such health wardens 
and officers shall be subject to the supervision and control of the city 
inspector. 

_ “To authorize such officers, at such times as he shall think fit, to enter 
into and examine in the day-time all buildings, lots, and places of every 
description within the city, and to ascertain and report to the Mayor and 
the commissioners of health the condition thereof, so far as the public 
health may be affected thereby. 

_ ‘Tt shall be the duty of the city inspector, on complaint being made to 
him, or whenever he shall deem any business, trade, or profession, carried 
on by any person or persons in the city of New York, detrimental to the 
public health, to notify such person or persons to show cause, before the 
‘board of health, at a time and place to be specified in such notice, why the 
same should not be discontinued or removed, which notice shall be a notice 
of not less than three days, (except in case ef epidemic or pestilence, the 
‘board of health may, by general order, direct a shorter time, not less than 
twenty-four hours), and may be served by leaving the same at the place of 
business or residence of the parties to be affected thereby. Cause may be 
shown by affidavit, and the order of the board of health shall be final and 
conclusive thereon. 

‘The said city inspector to give all such directions, and adopt all such 
measures for cleansing and purifying all such buildings, lots and other 
places, and to do or. cause to be done everything in relation thereto, which, in 
the opinion of the mayor and the commissioners of health of the city, shall 
be deemed necessary. Every person who shall disobey any order of the 
city inspector, or of the board of health, which shall have been personally 
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served upon them, to abate or remove any nuisance in the manner and at 
the time described in such order, shall, on complaint of the city inspector, 
or of the person serving such order, before the mayor or any police justice 
of said city, be liable to arrest, and summary punishment by fine, not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

‘To adopt such prompt measures, to prevent the spreading of any con- 
tagious, infectious, or pestilential disease, as shall be directed by the mayor 
and the commissioners of health, whan it shall appear to the mayor and 
commissioners of health that any person within the city is afflicted with any 
disease of that character.”’ 

Now I do insist that the mayor should be a doctor. 

It seems to me that there are a sufficient number of laws to protect the 
interests of the city with regard to its sanitary condition, and that the 
Legislature has been very indulgent in this respect. Certain it is that the 
people of the city of New York, have elected persons who are to protect 
their interests in many other things, which are almost as important to them 
as their lives. ‘The mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the city of 
New York, shall have” certain authority, &e. Would it not. be well to 
transfer that authority, and invest it in the academy of medicine? It 
appears to me that it would look well to have all the offices in the city 
government filled by members of the academy of medicine, the presi- 
dent of that body to be mayor, &c., &c.! I say that with all respect for 
the gentleman who holds that position of president, for I believe that he 
would be an honor.to the mayoralty chair. 

I read those sections for the purpose of showing that the State Legisla- 
ture have recognized the principle of self-preseryation in the people of the 
city of New York. They have not required us to go to Albany every time 
the people might require power, in case of any particular necessity, to pre- 
serve the public health, but they have vested the power in our local 
authorities. If the authority was transferred to the medical profession, 
would not that afford a splendid opportunity, doctor? If so, the city 
government would be in the hands of the medical profession, and we never 
could doubt but that then the health of the city of New. York, would be the 
best of that in any other city in the world! 

Dr. McNutty—The medical profession ask only to protect the lives of 
the people. 

Mr. Morton—tThey ask for offices, for those are necessary to effect their 
object. We have found such disinterested patriotism in many instances ! 

I have spoken of the duties of the city inspector. Our friends may say, 
‘if the city inspector is not a medical man, there is a necessity for a pub- 
lic officer who shall be.’’ I grant it. As the counsel to the corporation is 
the legal adviser of the city, so we should have a medical man in office, as 
a medical adviser; and I am not aware of any provision of law which 
will exclude members of the medical profession from any office pertaining 
to the health department, if they can show equal merit to that of other 
candidates. I will not say superior, (yet I think it is as important that a 
man should possess merz/, as that he should possess a medical knowledge,) 
but if he could present equal claims, by reason of merit, I have no doubt 
that a doctor might make a city inspector, although they would find. the 
duties much more arduous than sitting in an easy chair and receiving a fee 
of $50 for an opinion, for it is anything but a rosy bed! But then the law 

provides for a medical adviser, and says : 

‘*§ 8. The resident physician shall visit all sick persons reported to the 
board, or to the mayor, and the commissioners of health, and shall perform 
such other professional duties as the board of health shall enjoin. 
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‘09, The health commissioner, under the direction of the board of 
health, shall assist the resident physician in the discharge of his official 
duties.”’ 

Dr. McNutty—lI want to know whether you assert that the statistics 
submitted by the medical profession are incorrect ? 

Mr. Mortron—lI will leave the question to the chairman, in entertaining 
it, to decide whether I said anything of that kind. 

Dr. McNuttry—Your reflection was to that effect. 

Mr. Morton—lI said my duties would not permit me to devote the time 
to make an examination, to sustain by figures any fanciful theory I might 
set forth, to the effect that the city of New York, instead of being a very 
unhealthy city, is perhaps a more healthy one than those with which it has 
been contrasted. 

Dr. McNuiry—Will you answer that question in the affirmative 
directly ? 

Mr. Morton—No sir. 

Dr. McNutty—You have answered it indirectly. 

Mr. Morron.—I do not mean to impugn the motives of the medical gen- 
tlemen with regard to the truth of those statistics. 

Mr. Evy.—I understood Mr. Morton in the first place in the same man- 
ner that he has just explained himself. 

The chairman propounded the following question from the medical gen- 
tlemen : 

Q. Has not the city inspector a voice and vote in the board of commis- 
sioners of health, and does he not act as one of the medical advisers ? 

Mr. Mortron.—I will give a specific answer to that question, which I 
wish to appear in the exact words in which I give it, as follows: That he 
has the authority pertaining to a member of the commissioners of health in 
connection with the gentlemen constituting that board, namely: His honor 
the mayor, the president of the board of aldermen, the president of the 
board of councilmen, the health officer, the resident physician and the 
health commissioner, the three last of whom are medical men, all of whom, 
with the city inspector, by the provisions of section 4, of the act of 1850 
are constituted the commissioners of health. With regard to medical 
advice, I read the succeeding section 5, wherein it is provided that the 
three medical gentlemen, together with the other gentlemen constituting 
the commissioners of health, are made the medical advisers of the city 
inspector. Under those circumstances it would be the duty of the mayor 
and commissioners of health to render their advice to the board of health 
and to the city inspector of the city of New York in regard to all matters 
connected with the public health thereof. 


WepDNESDAY, November 10th, 1858. 


Mr. Ery.—Do you remember, Mr. Morton, what you stated in your 
statement yesterday, as to what you understood to be the terms of the reso- 
lution under which the committee is acting? Do you remember the lan- 
guage you used ? 

Mr. Morron.—lI think I recollect the words, and I can corroborate the 
fact as to the substance, if not the precise words of the resolution by one 
of the Senate reporters who was present at the time. The words. as I 
repeated them yesterday, I think, were that a special ta 
appointed, on motion of Senator Brandreth, to examine and ascertain 
‘what, if any, alterations were necessary to be made in the health laws of 
the city of New York to effect an improvement therein.” 
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[Mr. Baker, who was present, said: I “think I can state briefly what 
were the words of the resolution. Senator Brandreth, in March last offered 
a resolution in words purporting to be these: ‘‘ Resolved, that the Senate 
appoint a select committee to examine into the sanitary laws of New York 
and report what, if any, alterations are necessary therein.’’ | 

Mr. Ery—lI think that is the language of the resolution. 

[The precise words of the resolution were not at that moment in posses- 
sion of the committee.—Reporter. | 

Mr. Morton—I have no doubt the resolution was offered by Senator 
Brandreth with a view not to limit it to the simple proposition of certain 
gentlemen who were desirous of having their own measures pushed through 
the Legislature, but to see in the performance of his duty as a Senator, if 
there was anything which was essential to be done for the good of the peo- 
ple of the city of New York, and therefore there was sufficient scope given 
to the resolution. The resolution was very appropriately referred to the 
four New York Senators as the parties particularly interested in the matter, 
and afterward Senator Brandreth was added to the committee. 

Dr. McNutry—Could you not obtain the official record of the resolution 2 

Mr. Ely—I sent to Albany for the Senate journal, but have not received 
it yet. 

Dr. McNulty—Upon the language of that resolution will this committee 
’ take an important turn, because if the committee are merely to enquire as 
to whether there may be any defects in the existing laws,—if it is not an 
investigation into the sanitary condition of the city,—why of course any 
one can see at once that the investigation is in a great measure useless. 

Mr. Ery—lIt occurs to me that if the sanitary condition of this city 
requires laws to remedy the evils, amendments must be made to the existing 
laws. There was a statement made that the sanitary condition of the city 
might be improved, and the object of this investigation, as I understand it, 
is to see what laws should be made to effect that improvement. 

Mr. Morton then resumed his testimony: I have been attempting (he 
said) to show that it would be a piece of unnecessary legislation to make 
additional laws for our city, and with the approbation of the chairman, I 
will continue my observations. I would say, however, in commencing, that 
I shall confine myself more strictly to the business before the committee, 
than I did yesterday, for I must say, that I thought the matter was subject 
rather to ridicule than to earnest consideration, in the light in which it has 
been presented for the consideration of this committee. When gentlemen 
under the pretence of a great public good shall advance certain designs 
and present matters which are entirely foreign to the subject, with a view 
to support it, and show themselves wholly ignorant of existing laws, I 
think that I may be justified in saying that their motives may be suspected 
of being selfish, and that their ignorance of existing laws will not justify 
the importance of the position which they have claimed in view of their 
action. I said yesterday, at the close of my remarks, that all large cities 
should undoubtedly have professional advisors in the matter of the public 
health. Now I am free to say that I think some improvement could be 
effected with regard to our present organization in that respect, but, sir, 
that does not relate to the city inspector in the performance of his execu- 
tive functions. The medical gentlemen, in the course of their testimony, 
have referred to cities in Europe, Paris among others, where councils and 
scientific bodies exist, composed of men of great ability, whose duty is not 
like that of the city inspector, to carry the existing laws into execution, 
put to consider those matters which might properly pertain to them as 
scientific men. Some such body may be necessary in New York ; a coun- 
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cil of salubrity, such as exist8 (as I am informed by Dr. White), in Paris. 
I would like to have the committee examine Dr. White upon that subject. 
He has investigated the matter considerably, and he is a man also of 
marked ability. Dr. Wood also sustained that position in his testimony, 
when I was here a few days since, when he’said that such a body of men 
should not be merely persons in the practice of medicine, but that they 
should be in part composed of laymen. I think we have other distinguished 
authorities for saying the same thing. Dr. Reid, of Edinburgh, who was 
before the committee, also says that they should combine in such an organi- 
zation, men who were educated in engineering and practical chemistry, in 
various branches as well as those who were more especially devoted to the 
practice of medicine. A person who practiced medicine would have a poor 
idea of the architectural and mechanical laws necessary to secure the 
proper ventilation of a tenement house. 

With reference to the necessity of having professional advisers in our 
city government; as it is now constituted we have here the duty of the 
mayor and the commissioners of health prescribed to render their advice in 
regard to the city. The fifth section of the health laws reads as follows: 

§ 5. ‘It shall be the duty of the mayor and the commissioners of health 
to render their advice to the hoard of health, and to the city inspector of 
said city, in regard to all matters connected with the public health thereof.” 

A further section goes on to provide that the resident physician shall 
visit all sick persons reported to the board of health, and shall perform such 
other professional duties as the board of health shall enjoin. Section 8 
reads thus: 

‘The resident physician shall: visit all sick persons reported to the 
board, or to the mayor, and the commissioners of health, and shall perform 
such other professional duties as the board of health shall enjoin.” 

The resident physician is the party to render professional service, and to 
give professional advice, and it is expressly declared in the law that that 
advice shall be given to the city inspector, in all matters pertaining to the 
public health. The resident physician has an assistant health commissioner, 
who, under the direction of the board cf health, shall assist the resident 
physician in the discharge ef his official duties, which, as it has been shown, 
are of a professional nature. Section 9 is as follows: 

‘* The health commissioner, under the direction of the board of health, 
shall assist the resident physician in the discharge of his official duties.” 

Both these offices, as is very proper, are filled by gentlemen of the 
medical profession, and I concur with the suggestion so far as this is con- 
cerned, <hat members of the medical profession should fill positions of 
that kind. Dr. Rockwell has been our resident physician for a number cf 
years, and Dr. Miller has been the assistant tealth commissioner. Those 
two gentlemen, together with the health officer, are members of the com- 
missioners of health. It is said in the law that the resident physician shall 
visit all sick persons reported to the board. . With reference to the duty of 
physicians to report infectious diseases, in reference to which Dr. Griscom 
asked me some questions. It is proper to refer to the law in that case. It 
will be found on page 34, section 10, which reads as follows: 

fe Whenever required by the board of health, or the mayor, and the com- 
missioners of health of said city, to report to the city inspector of said cit 
at such times, and in such forms as said board may prescribe, the an 
of persons attacked with any pestilential, contagious, or infectious disease 
attended by such physician, for the twenty-four hours next preceding, and 
the number of persons attended by such physician, who shall have died oa 
said city during the twenty-four hours next preceding such report, of a 
such pestilential, contagious, or infectious disease.” : 
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Thus you will see that the power is vested in our local authorities to have 
these cases reported, and the mayor and the common council can make this 
order a permanent one or to meet any contingency. Ifthe board of health 
shall have neglected to provide for gratuitous and voluntary vaccination, or 
neglect to report cases of small pox, then I claim that that does not affect 
the city inspector either in the nature of his duties, nor wil! it apply to him 
in any way as having been neglectful of the public health. 

The same section continues : 

‘2. To report in writing to the city inspector, the board of health, or to 
the mayor and the commissioners of health, every patient he shall have la- 
boring under any pestilential, contagious, or infectious disease, and within 
twenty-four hours after he shall ascertain or suspect the nature of the disease.”’ 

“3. To report to the city inspector, when required by the board of 
health, the death of any of his patients who shall have died of disease, 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and to state in such report the specific 
name and type of such disease.”’ 

Then there are certain provisions relating to boarding house keepers, 
masters of vessels, &c. 

“Every person keeping a boarding or lodging house, in the city of New 
York, shall, whenever required by the mayor and the commissioners of 
health, report in writing to the city inspector, the board of health, or the 
mayor and the commissioners of health, the name of every person who shall 
be sick in his house, within twelve hours after each case of sickness shall 
have occurred.” 

“$12. Every master, owner or consignee of a vessel, lying at a wharf, 
or in a harbor of the city of New York, shall make a like report, and within 
the same period, of the name of every sick person on board such vessel, 
and no person shall be removed therefrom without a written permit for that 
purpose from the board of health, or the mayor, or one of the commission- 
ers of health.” 

Now, sir, if the board of health had ever. made a requirement of me to 
act in a clerical capacity, if the board of health should have requested me 
to transmit reports, I can assure you it would have given me great pleasure 
to have carried out every direction. This would be a part of my duty. I 
have thus shown that the resident physician and health commissioner are 
therefore the proper medical officers of the city government, and that they 
were respectable physicians holding that office. I have shown by the law 
that it is the duty of the board of health to require all physicians to report 
every instance of infectious or contagious diseases ; and small-pox would 
be ranked among them; and if the board of health had taken the proper 
measures to prevent its spread where it existed, the city inspector would 
not have been held responsible for any deaths that have occurred. I wish 
to take my own share of responsibility, but not that of others. You may 
ask, what would be the good of reporting any such cases to the board of 
health. Every one knows that the board of health, aside from Statutes, 
has certain powers by common law, and that they are the most extensive con- 
ferred upon any organization known to our laws ; but our laws go on to 
make a further provision. And here our medical friends who may desire 
to obtain place would havea full opportunity of so doing, if they could make 
this necessity evident, of which they speak, to the board of health; there 
could be no difficulty perhaps in securing those places which would be con- 
sistent with their professional character, and with the pretensions which 
they make to ensure an improved condition of the public health of our city. 
Section 7 reads thus : 
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‘*The board of health may, from time to time, appoint so many 
visiting, hospital and consulting physicians, as they may deem necessary, 
designate their duties, and fix their compensation.” 

There is the power given to the board of health to employ all the physi- 
cians in New York, if they should think it necessary, to designate their 
duties, and fix their compensation. Now, sir, if existing laws require any 
alteration or to afford better opportunity to fill official stations, I should 
like to know the meaning of this section. Why have not our medical 
friends presented themselves before the proper authorities, instead of year 
after year boring the Legislature for certain acts, supposing that they 
would not be appreciated at home by consulting our city authorities. Our 
board of health is responsible to the people ; they are elected by them, and 
if they have neglected their responsibility, it cannot be alleged that they 
have a want of power in any respect to stay diseases of an infectious, pesti- 
lential or contagious character, and certainly they possess most extraordi- 
nary power. And as for visiting, hospital and consulting physicians, there 
need be no lack. If the board of health thought it proper to employ dis- 
pensary physicians they have the opportunity to do so. The opportunity 
is given to have a sanitary survey ; they can appoint other officers as well 
as physicians for any purpose, if they thought proper to cause vaccination 
to be general, by visiting every family, and appointing respectable physi- 
cians in those sanitary districts, and the law permits them to have such 
compensation as would be just and right. Now, sir, I would be willing to 
rest this matter, so far as the professional qualifications of the city inspector 
is concerned, entirely upon that section if it were necessary so to do. I 
think that the matter carries with it an absurdity. 

So far as the question of small pox is concerned, the board of health has 
been urged to make the necessary precautions, that a house where small 
pox existed should be put in quarantine. It has been urged by the physi- 
cians who have testified before the committee that vaccination should be com- 
pulsory. I have found physicians who have expressed themselves a little 
different on this question. I believe that citizens would be unwilling to 
have vaccination insisted upon. I do know of persons who represented 
themselves to be health wardens, and the popular impression is that the 
duty of the health warden extends to professional service. In the 18th 
ward two of these persons visited the houses of some of our citizens, and 
insisted upon a personal examination of the female inmates. Persons came 
to the city imspector’s office, complaining of the insults which had been 
offered to the female members of their families. One gentleman, I recol- 
lect, was very indignant, and brought a very large cane, and when the 
health warden of the ward was pointed out to him, he said it was an entirely 
different man that was described to him, and that there must be some mis- 
take. Mr. Downing sent parties to watch in the neighborhood, but he was 
unable to find out the guilty parties, although it was suspected that two 
young physicians were practicing in that way. I do not think our citizens 
would be satisfied to have a strange man enter their rooms and examine the 
family. I heard a distinguished physician say, the other evening, that so 
far as protection against small pox was concerned, it was a good deat like 
the means of salvation. It was provided for all, and if one failed to take 
the advantage of it, it was his own fault. Here it was a matter of choice 
and the infection need not be spead ; for if a person wants to protect him- 
self, he can feel assured of that by vaccination, and he may mingle amon 
patients as much as he feels it is necessary. It was urged by another gone 
tleman in the company to which I have alluded, that it was a man’s dut 
to protect the families, to which Dr. Clark, who was present, replied, they 
have the same control over their families, and how much more is it their 
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duty to provide for their families, than for the State to compel a man to 
undergo an operation, when our laws give the fullest protection to his per- 
sonal property. Persons may have objections to undergo the operation, 
and there are distinguished writers who attribute bad results as having 
attended vaccination in some instances. I regret to say that I have in my 
own family an instance where I believe a child was crippled, owing to 
Improper vaccination, to some extent. 1 may be wrong in so attributing it, 
but I would be the last man to unjustly reflect upon any one ; yet certainly 
bad results have attended vaccination in some instances ; and if vaccination 
is left to that class of men who combine the politician with the physician, 
we have no assurance that the community would not suffer in consequence ; 
for I do not believe that our respectable physicians would be willing to take 
those duties, which are usually so repugnant to them. I have shown that 
it is not the duty of the health wardens to report these cases of infectious 
diseases, but that the board of health, by calling upon physicians secure a 
prompt report of every case, and the means provided by law are sufficient 
for them to control the disease. The duty of the health wardens is set 
forth in title 3, of the Laws of 1850, which reads thus : 

“9 1. The city inspector of the city of New York shall have power— 

“1. To appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the board of 
aldermen of said city, from time to time, all and so many health wardens 
and other officers as the common council or the board of health shall 
direct, to carry into effect the provisions of this title, and the rules and 
regulations of the board of health, the laws and ordinances of the common 
council of said city, and the laws of this State relating to the public health. 
Such health wardens and officers shall be subject to the supervision and 
control of the city inspector.” 

This is the law; they are the ministers of it, nothing more, nothing less. 
The ordinances forbid the contents of any privy being allowed to rest within 
two feet of the surface of the earth, under a penalty of $25 for every offence. 
We have many overflowing privies, occasioned sometimes by the weather, 
and it is necessary to abate the nuisance. It is the duty of the health 
warden to keep a constant supervision over his ward, to see that these things 
do not occur, or if they do occur that the nuisance shall be abated as speedily 
as possible. His duty is to find the owner of the property, or his lessee, 
or a responsible party, to notify him to abate the nuisance. Sometimes it 
is difficult to ascertain the owners. In many instances the property is in 
law, in others in the hands of executors, and in other cases it is owned by 
non-residents ; and it is scarcely one time in ten that the health wardens 
will find a person home, that he may have to call repeatedly, and he is com- 
pelled to do so in order that the nuisance may be abated. These are not 
professional duties for medical men to perform, and if visits of this kind 
were made in proportion to a respectable physician's income, the physician’s 
salary should be ten times moré than a respectable physician would take ; 
and a professional gentleman who was competent to practice medicine, 
would not avail himself of a petty office of this kind. He would be more 
likely to be of a class that would be wholly unfit to perform the duties of 
any official station. I would here remark that Dr. McNulty has taken 
exceptions to the trades and business of the gentlemen I have selected to 
discharge the duties of health wardens. I appointed those gentlemen with 
a full knowledge of the responsibility resting upon me as city inspector, to 
be my subordinates in the performance of my duties. I had been six or 
seven years connected with that department prior to having been selected to 
become its head. I claimed to have possessed at that time, as much as I 
have now, a knowledge of the law and the organization upon which our 
health laws are based, together with a familiarity with the details relating 
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to all the branches of the city government. I appointed those gentlemen, 
taking upon myself the responsibility of the faithful performance of the 
duty in the enforcement of the laws and ordinances, in fact to sustain me 
in the duties which the law placed upon me. I have reason to say that 
most of them have diligently and faithfully, and I believe, ably performed 
their duties. JI must say that the only instance where I have had to desire a 
gentleman to resign was the case of agentleman who, if he was not a medical 
man, he claimed to be, and called himself a doctor. This was the only 
instance where I have had to make such a request upon any of my subordi- 
nates. In another instance a vacancy had occurred, when a gentleman whose 
name has been mentioned here, was offered the situation, but as I have 
said, when respectable physicians become informed of the duties of the office 
they decline its reception. The gentleman I refer to has been named, whose 
views would be interesting and valuable to this committee, I mean Dr. Bib- 
bins, of the Demilt dispensary. I did not then, nor do I believe now that I was 
required to appoint any and every gentleman who might have received a di- 
ploma or a sheepskin, authorizing him to practice medicine, to the exclusion 
of other men who possessed in my judgment at least equal merit as to char- 
acter and qualifications, based upon what I knew to be the duties which 
would devolve upon him; nothing of the kind. I regret that our medical 
friends who have shown so much ability in other respects, should have 
shown so little knowledge of our laws as to confound the duties of a health 
warden and an officer of the law with the rendition of professional services. 
Therefore it was not necessary that the health wardens should be able to 
vaccinate persons, nor do I believe that they would have the time necessary 
to generally vaccinate persons within their respective districts. I do not 
believe that it would add anything to the professional dignity or to the 
standing of the medical profession, that its members should be running 
through tenement houses and sticking their noses down privies, to see if 
they were healthy or not, and I do not believe that if offices should be pro- 
vided, under such circumstances, that the medical profession at large would 
think it dignified. If it were the desire to provide this vaccination, I do 
believe that every facility should be given for it, and by the exercise of 
the authority which is vested in the board of health by the law, (as I have 
shown,) they have the power to appoint any number of visiting hospital and 
consulting physicians, designate their duties, and fix their compensation. 
They have also the right to call for those reports of infectious diseases, and 
they have further powers. The law is explicit in that respect ; they are 
not simply vested with power, but it is enjoined upon them as a duty by 
section 5 of the laws, which I have already quoted, which reads in these 
emphatic words : 

“9 5. It shall be the duty of the board of health—” 

“1. To cause any avenue, street, alley, or other passage whatever, to be 
fenced up or otherwise inclosed, if they shall think the public safety 
requires it, and to adopt suitable mcasures for preventing all persons from 
gong to any part the of city so inclosed.” 

‘<2. To forbid and prevent all communication with the house or family 
infected with any contagious, infectious, or pestilential disease, except by 
means of physicians, nurses or messengers, to carry the necessary advice, 
medicines, and provisions to the afflicted.” 

“3. To adopt such measures, for preventing all communication between 
any part of the city infected with a disease of a pestilential, infectious, or 
contagious character, and all other parts of the city, as shall be prompt 
and effectual.” 


_ Here they have given them power to establish small pox hospitals, and 
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all other kinds of hospitals, which shall be for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of any infectious diseases. Section four reads thus: 

To procure suitable places for the reception of persons sick of any 
pestilential, infectious, or contagious disease, and, in all cases where sick 
persons cannot otherwise be provided for, to procure for them proper medi- 
cal and other attendance and provision.” 

If it was necessary, as was proposed in the law urged by Drs. Griscom 
and McNulty, before the Senate, not ouly last year, but year after year, to 
place any house, or any apartment in a house, in quarantine, the power is 
vested in our own board of health to forbid communication; and heavy 
penalties are provided for the punishment of any person violating an order 
of the board of health. I claim that our laws have provided for the pre- 
vention of and against the spread of disease, as far as they can consist- 
ently with law, and in view of the rights of the individual, either by grant- 
ing voluntary gratuitous vaccination, or by forbidding communication with 
persons who may be infected. A man may be abroad who is dangerous to 
the community, but I do not know that you are bound to take every per- 
son who may be raging in a state of insanity, and lock them up in prison. 
It would be more consistent with common sense and law to place such per- 
sons in a harmless condition of confinement. So with infectious diseases. 
When a man shall be dangerous to the community, the board of health 
can control that man, that house, or that neighborhood. The law which 
these physicians recommended, at Albany, goes further. It provides that 
certain physicians should visit families, and if they were not sutliciently 
provided against small pox, compel them to be vaccinated, and receive a 
fee for their services. I think that many of our medical men would want 
that position. The law went further in its provisions, namely, that any 
person who should refuse to obey that requirement should be punished by 
a fine of $100, his property be taken from him, or in case he had no pro- 
perty, that he should be dragged to the tombs as a common felon, and 
there incarcerated. For what? Because he chooses to exercise that right 
which God has given to man, the protection of his own person. 

It would be an outrage to pass a law which would close a man up in 
prison cells, because he refused to have some politician doctor come in and 
say, ‘“‘I do not think my dear sir, you are sufficiently protected against 
small pox ; you must be vaccinated.”’ I think it would be conferring more 
extraordinary power upon an individual or a class of individuals than has 
ever been bestowed under our form of government. It might be well to do 
so in the Prussian army, but the American people are not brought to the 
condition of a Prussian army. If the board of health think proper to pre- 
vent the spread of any contagious, infectious, or pestilential disease, they 
can do so by seeing that communication is forbid with that family, by 
placing such a placard upon the door as shall give warning ; but I hope I 
may never see the time when that power of legislation may be exercised to 
the arbitrary degree that a man may be dragged to jail because he refuses 
to comply with the requirement of a person who will get a fee for vaccina- 
tion. I agree with Dr. Clark that if it is the duty of government to provide 
for vaccination, let us have our sanitary officers, but do not impose it as 
compulsary upon every person. 

Senator Donrrty—lIs there not a corporation ordinance appointing 
two physicians to vaccinate, passed about 1851 ? 

Mr. Morron—I am not sure whether such a law was passed or not. If 
such a law was passed, it is only temporary under Dr. White. 

The penalties for a disobedience of an order of the board of health, are 
very severe ; not more so, however, than I conceive they should be. There 
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is another section, of an act passed 1849, to which I wish to direct the at- 
tention of the committee. It is as follows : 

“The board of health may supply any vacancy that may occur in the 
office of either of the commissioners of health of the city of New York, 
whether arising from the temporary inability of the officer to discharge his 
duties, or otherwise ; but the person so appointed shall hold his office only 
until such inability be removed, or the sense of the Governor, or of the 
Governor and Senate be declared.” 

You see we have the power to appoint a physician different from the 
physician at Quarantine, appointed by the State. 

Another section reads thus: 

‘‘Every person who shall violate any regulation, order, or direction of 
the city inspector or of the board of health, made or given in the exercise 
of any power s vested in them by any section of this title, shall be consid- 
ered guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, be subject to fine 
or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the court. Such fine shall 
not exceed one thousand dollars, and such imprisonment shall not exceed 
two years.”’ 

I think the board of health has ample power enough to call upon the 
officers of the county to enforce the laws and establish pretty stringent 
regulations regarding the health of the city of New York, and our friends 
are going far out of the way when they go to Albany to establish this ne- 
cessity of which they speak. I think I may say that the city inspector can 
discharge his duties in perfect consistence with the spirit of this law, and 
do it well, without possessing a medical knowledge, but it is essential that 
he should possess certain qualifications. 

I might review the provisions of the charter whereby the duties of the 
city inspector is extended. He has under him three bureaus established in 
his department—a bureau of sanitary inspection and street cleaning. That 
department, consistent with the duties of health warden, has extended juris- 
diction not only over the operations of our government in the cleaning of 
streets as a sanitary measure, but reaching unto the most of our city, and 
causing, as I have said, the contents of an overflowing privy to be emptied, 
and the walls of a defective one to be repaired,—to have unsound or un- 
wholesome substances removed,—in fact, to preserve the general cleanliness 
of houses, lots and premises. 

Mr. ELy—All subjects pertaining to the health of the city comes under 
the bureau of sanitary inspection ? 

A. Yes, sir; those matters in reference to the abatement of any nuisance 
affecting the public health. The duty of enforcing the laws and ordinances 
regulating the health of the city, devolves especially upon the bureau of 
sanitary inspection, under the supervision of the city inspector. That 
bureau is now under the charge of a member of the legal profession, and he 
has testified before the committee that his legal knowledge was constantly 
required in the exercise of his duties, and that he had never been called 
upon to exercise those of a medical nature. The bureau of records and 
statistics, wherein is kept the coroners’ returns of all permits of burial and 
disinterments, &c., is another department. The chief duties of that bureau 
consists in the preparation of the statistics of mortality, and the annual 
report of the city inspector, which by ordinance he is required to prepare, 
showing the number of deaths. That bureau is under the charge of a 
medical man. There are no laws to be enforced, except those of plain 
duty. With regard to the granting of certificates, that is a mere clerical 
service ; but in the compilation of the reports, the services of a medical 
man are of some use, and I have availed myself of the services of a com- 
petent medical officer in filling that bureau. But it is not his duty to 
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visit any nuisance, neither is it his duty to enter premises for the purpose 
of seeing whether ordinances have been violated or not. 

Mr. Ery—Then he is not a sanitary officer ? 

; A. No, sir; although in the absence of the city inspector, he may exer- 
cise his powers. 

There is another bureau which has the inspection, and regulation, and 
management of the public markets. That is placed under the charge of 
the city inspector, with a view of securing a more perfect control over 
individuals who vend or expose for sale in our public markets, any article 
of unwholesome food. Recently the board of health made an investiga- 
tion into the condition of the swill milk stables. I have the knowledge 
that cattle die of disease there. Cattle have been dressed and taken 
directly from the slaughter house to Washington market, after having died 
of disease ; they were seized and taken from the stalls, but that was all 
the city inspector could do. The law gave him no power to displace per- 
sons who might be engaged in that nefarious trafic. I placed a watch over 
the persons who were engaged in this trade, night and day, and I have the 
satisfaction of saying that I believe I have broken up that trade in the 
city, as far as I had the power by law to do it, at least so far as any of 
those stables located in our own city have furnished the material. It is 
possible that some of this diseased meat may be brought from Brooklyn, 
but unless I can have a direct watch over the stables, I cannot prevent the 
sale of such meat. I appoint officers, whose duty it is to visit the public 
markets—not physicians, but old, respectable, competent butchers—men 
who, perhaps, if they were unable to tell of what disease a person might 
have died, when laid upon the dissection table, could at least tell whether 
the beef hanging upon a butcher’s stall, had been properly killed, or whether 
the animal whose flesh it was, had died of disease. The city inspector has 
the inspection of weights and measures. That matter does not properly 
belong to the department, but it belonged more particularly to the city 
inspectorship, than to any other department of the city government. 

That our city government is defective in its organization, in some res- 
pects, no one can doubt, but all persons admit—from the charter down to 
the details of our ordinances ; but our friends who have been making the 
laws relative to the public health, a bugbear, have failed in the knowledge 
of our laws, when they have selected this subject for their operations. I 
have vindicated my department from a charge of neglect and incompetency, 
and I think I may refer without, egotism to some remarks made by our 
medical friends, and which I appreciate as complimentary. Several of 
them have said that I have performed the duties of my office in a highly 
satisfactory manner, much more efficiently than they have been rendered in 
former years, and quite as well they think, as a layman could perform 
them. It has been my highest ambition to discharge my public duties 
faithfully. I am free to accord to the medical gentlemen, all the credit 
that belongs to them, and that is not a little as members of the medical 
profession. Dr. McNulty is a physician well known in our city, and it is 
unnecessary for me to say anything in his praise. Drs. Wood and Bulk- 
ley, and others who have been before the committee, are well known. I 
feel gratified at the kind expressions which I have received from them, and 
I do not believe they would be found urging these measures, if they were 
as conversant with the laws as they are perfect in their profession. 

In speaking of the condition of our city, the medical profession have 
given prominence to the fact that bad air, bad food, and impure water are 
causes of disease and death. I think it does not require medical knowledge 
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to demonstrate that fact. The simplest exercise of reason will tell us that 
if a man is closed up in a tight room for any length of time, the air will 
become so corrupt that certain evidences of disease will be developed, and 
the man will die. It may be that suffocation may be produced in a greater 
or less time, according to circumstances ; and at such times the assistance 
of a physician is very desirable. There can be no doubt that the impu- 
rity of the atmosphere must generate disease ; the plain common sense of 
any laymen will tell him that. It is desirable to secure as free and pure a 
circulation of air as can be had under all circumstances. This is one of 
the great principles of sanitary science. So of pure water. A man may 
live for a time by drinking bad water, or by mixing alcohol with it; or he 
might generate disease by imbibing large quantities of good water, or on 
the contrary, he might die for the want of water, perhaps, in a shorter time 
than if he drank brandy and water. I do not think that a man could live 
a long time without water, and that it should be pure, every laymen would 
say that he would rather have a glass of pure water, than one full of 
animalcule or filth.. A man may live for a certain length of time by par- 
taking of a particular article of injurious food, but God has endowed us all 
with senses, and has given us judgment, which, if we exercised it, our bills 
of mortality would be greatly reduced, and man’s days in this world would 
be greatly lengthened. The great difficulty is that the community do not 
appreciate the importance of this great truth in their individual action. It 
is the duty of government to provide so far as it can for the preservation of 
the public health, and any neglect to legislate upon that subject, should be 
visited upon the parties with its proper degree of censure. 

Year after year, city inspectors presented to our common council, differ- 
ent subjects requiring their action in their local legislation, to prevent 
certain nuisances, and I have followed in their track, having presented 
various subjects, year after year, for their consideration. 

References have been made to tenement houses, to the keeping of swine, 
to the adoption of a proper and effective system of street cleaning, to the 
sewerage system, to the necessity for building new docks of a different 
material from that which we now have, and of providing for dredging and 
the prevention of docks being filled in with filth, which, at low tide, are 
injurious to the public health. And what has been the result? The city 
inspector is not the law making power. If the houses of our citizens are 
not provided with ample means of ventilation, it has been no fault of the 
city inspector. I doubt very much if it would be wise to invest in any 
health warden, city inspector, or any one individual of an official character, 
the authority to enter a man’s house and say to him, ‘‘I do not think you 
have sufficient ventilation here.” I believe if sucha power were delegated 
to any man, it should be to one, the nature of whose duties would be such 
as to lead him to judge of the matter. A medical man is very good in his 
place, but I think an architect and an engineer are equally essential in 
suggesting improvements in houses for the benefit of the public health. If 
aman had built a house to suit himself, and believed it to possess all that 
was requisite for the health of his family, I do not think he would be wil- 
ling to have a gentleman enter and say, ‘‘I want you to make a window 
there,” to gratify his caprice. You might think that there was ample ven- 
tilation. So in the matter of drainage. If a nuisance exists, the law 
provides for the construction of a drain; but if no nuisance existed. it 
would be an exercise of arbitrary power to say that a drain must be made. 
And if doctors differ so widely in the nature of their duties, how much 
more will they differ upon a subject upon which they have so little 
knowledge as this. 
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In reply to the first question propounded by the committee, I would say 
there are circumstances which will affect the public health in cities that 
cannot bear directly upon New York, as these gentlemen have presented it. 
The city of Providence being situated on a side hill, giving no opportunity 
for pools of water to remain, and cleaning the streets, and haying no such 
travel as we have, it is reasonable to suppose that that place would be more 
healthy than New York, lying, as our own island does, in the form of a 
spoon. Besides the population of Providence is small. Boston has 160,- 
000 inhabitants, and it is not more than three years when, in the space of 
six months, there were landed in the city of New York passengers equal 
to the whole population of the city of Boston. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the influx of this emigration, and the character of it, will exert a very 
great effect upon the health statistics of New York. I do claim that it is 
unfair to attempt to destroy the character of our city for healthiness, to 
represent it as a pest house, and thus to reflect upon the character of its 
city officials. * Although our bills of mortality are larger than those of other 
cities, I hope the committee will also bear in mind the circumstances which 
contribute to this result. The city of London in 1781 had 600,000 inhabit- 
ants, and yet in that healthy year there were 20,000 deaths, about equal to 
our own mortality. The city of London has doubtless improved in this 
respect, not merely from the progress of sanitary and medical science, but 
necessity has forced upon the people of that city the knowledge of many of 
the local evils which have existed, and which has led to their removal. 
Commissions were repeatedly appointed by Parliament, as in this instance 
from our own State Senate, (and I give the Senate credit for the movement, 
and think it should be followed up in future time), who examined matters per- 
taining to the public health. The ablest men, not merely members of the 
medical profession, but of various other branches of business, appeared be- 
fore them and spoke of the causes which proved detrimental to the public 
health, recommended what was advisable to be done to relieve the nuisance 
occasioned by smoking factories and other matters. It is reasonable to 
suppose that London has experienced much benefit from those investigations. 
I am not prepared to say that New York has been neglectful in this respect, 
because it should be remembered that only fifty years ago the City Hall 
was built with a brown stone rear, as it was not expected that any one was 
going to see it! We now number nearly one million of inhabitants, and 
it is scarcely to be supposed that when we had 70,000 inhabitants that those 
who preceded us anticipated the necessary requisites to preserve the public 
health. Now before one street is completed, rows of buildings of the most 
substantial and beautiful character are erected. There are a great many 
persons living in hods and hovels, and I grant that they should be removed ; 
the owners of property ought. to protect themselves against these trespass- 
ers, and a law was passed to give them ample protection against these in- 
truders. And who can suppose that those persons will be exempt from 
disease ? 

Previous to referring to means by which the health of our city can be 
improved, I wish to refer to some figures. The law under which I am act- 
ing, was passed in 1850, and I am satisfied that previous to that, full returns 
of burials were not made. In 1850 it was forbidden by ordinance that any 
interment should be made in the city, south of 86th street. And a similar 
important improvement was effected in regard to the condition of the health 
of London, by means of Parliamentary committee. Our own common coun- 
cil appreciating the importance of the rapid increase of our city, passed an 
ordinance forbidding interments to be made south of 86th street. Most of 
all the removals have been made to Greenwood, Calvary, New York Bay, 
and other cemeteries. Every physician attending a patient who dies, or a 
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member of the family where the death occurs, is required to give a certifi- 
eate of the cause of death, specifying the age, &ec., of the person. That 
certificate is brought to the city inspector’s office, a permit is granted, and 
I presume the bodies are removed. No mterment can be made in the city, 
and a penalty of $250 is imposed if a body is removed without a permit. 
Of course there are some exceptions to this, but they will be found among 
those gentlemen who are engaged in the business of child murder, who take 
away an abortion in a cigar box, as I believe it has been done in some in- 
stances, yet at the same time this will not make a large difference in the 
mortality. The tables of the mortality of New York may be confined to 
seven years. The total number of deaths in 1851 includes still-births, 
which is not included in many of the cities. Former city inspectors made 
it a practice to exclude still-births. 

The city inspector presented the following statement of comparative mor- 
tality for the past seven years, which has been prepared for the purpose of 
showing the number of deaths ; still-born and premature births; children 
under five years of age ; adults, and foreign born, for each year : 
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The average number of deaths for the whole seven years is 23,275 3-7 or 
about 50 more than the mortality of 1857; while in 1855 and 1856 the 
mortality is below the average of the past seven years. Thus it will be 
seen that although we havé a constantly increasing population, yet the 
number of deaths in our city has not increased during the past seven years. 
If we take the two years at the commencement of 1851 and 1857 we will 
find an increase of 1,309 in the mortality. The census returns show that 
our population increased 114,000, from 1850 to 1855, which was 25 per 
cent over the population of 1850. In 1851 we had 1,506 stillborn reported, 
and in 1856 an increase of 500 over that number. Some stringent law 
should be passed in reference to these child murders, for I cannot believe 
that this constantly swelling list of deaths is the result of accident. It will 
be seen that out of the 23,000 deaths annually, more than 2,000 deaths, if 
you may call them deaths, result from this cause alone. No disease, except 
consumption, has taken off so large a number. 

Dr. Griscom.—Mr. Morton, do you think a knowledge of chemistry 
would facilitate your labors in ascertaining the local sources of disease and 
the means of their removal ? 

A. Well, I do not know that that particularly applies to the business of 
the committee. 


THursDAY, November 11th, 1858. 

Mr. Morton, resuming his statement, said : 

Mr. Chairman—It might be proper for me to make a remark with refer- 
ence to the question which was asked me by Dr. Griscom yesterday. I 
have no objection to answer any question that should be propounded to me, 
at the proper time, but as your reporter justly remarked, frequent inter- 
ruptions would destroy the effect of a continued statement, I do object to 
these questions until they are presented at the proper time at the close of 
my statement. When the medical gentlemen were being examined I de- 
sired to ask some questions, but when objection was made I thought it due 
to them and the committee that I should not interrupt them, and I believe 
the chairman of the committee will bear me out in the statement, and 
aecord to me the honor that I did not interrupt them. There is a misap- 
prehension on the part of some of my own friends relative to my course 
here. They seem to think that I am assailing the medical profession. It 
is not so, sir. That is an honorable profession, one like that of the sol- 
dier, which is most deserving the encouragement of the State. Although 
the soldier may be called upon to exercise a tyrant’s power, and to cut 
people down, yet he is required to protect and vindicate the honor of his 
country. So, too, with the medical profession. The members of it are 
high-minded and self-sacrificing men; but I do not know that there is a 
higher degree of courage required for them to discharge their professional 
dnties, than for those who generally claim to be superior to the most of our 
fellow citizens in many respects. 

Dr. McNutty.—I can assure the gentleman that any apologies for the 
medical profession are wholly unnecessary. They will not take any favors 
and they ask no apologies— ; 

Mr. Morton—I can assure the gentleman that when he assum 
for the medical profession— 

[Mr. Exy did not desire any further discussion relative to the medical 
profession, recorded. ] 

Dr. McNuvrty explained that he was chairman of a committee of the 
academy of medicine, on this subject, that he attended these meetings for 
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the purpose of obtaining information, and was authorized to represent the 
medical profession before the committee. 

Mr. Morrow, after indulging in some remarks with reference to the 
medical profession, proceeded with his testimony, and to say: 

I referred yesterday to the fact that the total number of deaths during 
each of the past seven years presented an annual average of 23,275 3-7, 
and also mentioned the fact that, with the exception of 1854, when the 
cholera existed in the city, the average was not exceeded only by the year 
1857, when its excess was 58. I also referred to the fact that the number 
of premature births and still-born, had increased from 1,506, in 1851, to 
2,017, in 1857. Thus the annual average for each of the seven years was 
1,859; so that it will be seen that if we take the average for each year, 
there is an advantage in favor of 1857, of 100, deducting the still-born, 
Of children under one year of age, the deaths have increased from 5,384, 
in 1851, until in 1857 they have reached the number of 6,446. There was 
a higher number still in 1854, during which year, as I said before, the 
cholera was prevalent in the city, the number then being 7,116. Of chil- 
dren from one year to two years of age, the deaths are found to be 2,543, 
in 1851, and in 1857 the number is 3,159. From two to five years of age, 
the deaths in 1851 were 2,578, and in 1857 they increased to 2,612. The 
average number of deaths at these ages, respectively, for the seven years 
I have named, was, of children under one year of age, 6,035; from one to 
two years, 3,043 6-7; from two to five years, 2,544; total of and under 
the age of five years, in 1851, was 12,011, and in 1857 it was 14,234, 
while the annual average was 13,482. That includes the premature births’ 
and still-born, if you may call those cases deaths where the children have 
never had life. You will find that the annual average is exceeded by the 
mortality of 1857, by a very slight number. (See table). 

But now I would call your attention to the fact which will plainly prove 
the fallacy of what has been asserted respecting the progressive unhealth- 
fulness of the city of New York, which has been attempted to be demon- 
strated with so much positiveness by some certain medical gentlemen. Of 
persons of the age of twenty years and upwards, the number of deaths 
has been, in 
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Or the annual average for these seven years being 8,097 3-7. So that 
it will be seen that in each of the years since the prevalence of the cholera, 
in 1854, the deaths of persons of 20 years of age, and upwards, have been 
less than the annual average for the seven years, and 1857 less than the 
preceding four years, and 568 8-7 less deaths than the annual average of 
of the past seven years. These figures I think conclusively show that so 
far as adult mortality is concerned, our city has been improving for the 
last seven years. Nay, sir, with the increasing population there is a less 
number of deaths as compared between the years 1857 and 1851 of 1,382. 
Now this certainly will not indicate New York as becoming so very bad 
with reference to its general healthfulness. If there are any causes over 
which our city authorities should have particular charge, they are those 
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causes which are supposed to produce diseases of an epidemic character ; 
and those which the gentlemen have named with so much alarm to be 
dreaded by our citizens, as, for example, cholera, yellow fever, typhus 
fever, typhoid, small pox, &c. These diseases will affect persons of an 
adult age, and so, according to these statements which I have made, I think 
this attempted to be created alarm is wholly unnecessary and uncalled for. 

Then the deaths of foreigners and persons of unknown nativity, and those 
born at sea, were, in 
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With but few exceptions the persons of foreign birth dying, are upwards 
of 20 years of age. Calculations which I have caused to be made, show me 
that of persons of 20 years and upwards, foreigners and persons of unknown 
nativity, and those born at sea, there are 3 5-6 deaths to one death of for- 
eign born. This is an important fact as bearing on the question of the 
healthiness of this city, when it will be remembered, as I stated yesterday, 
that during six months of many of these years, there were landed at the 
port of New York alone, a million passengers, a number exceeding and 
actually double the resident population of the city of Boston, which is one 
of those cities which has been compared with New York in showing the 
comparative mortality of cities. 

It will be noticed too, sir, by the figures, that there has been a reduction 
in the deaths of persons of foreign birth, of unknown nativity, and those 
born at sea for the last three years, as compared with the previous four 
years. The year 1855 exceeds 1857; 1856 is smaller than either, while 
1857 having a slight increase is less than 1855. I mention this to show 
the effect of emigration directly upon the mortality of the city, independent 
of the mortality which occurs among persons who make this city their resi- 
dence. It will be noticed that the figures show in 1857 that the deaths of 
foreigners, persons of unknown nativity, and those born at sea, were 5,927, 
against 9,529 of persons of 20 years of age and upwards, and as I have 
said the foreigners who die are of an adult age. It will be seen that the 
calculation I have made is sustained by the general fact here stated, and 
that only 4 foreigners die to 5 of persons of the age of 20 years and upwards. 
Now sir, what do the figures for this period show with regard to our popu- 
lation? We all know that it is much easier to take the census correctly 
of a small community than of a metropolitan city. It is well known that 
New York possesses some peculiarities which will prevent, to a certain ex- 
tent, the obtainment of a correct census; and it must be known to every 
one that while none are entered upon the census lists other than persons of 
whom there is reliable information as being in existence, that the figures 
must be below the truth. They certainly do not exceed it. The popula- 
tion of our city is shown to have been in 1850, 515,394, and in 1855 it 
was 629,810, or an increase of 114,436. What were the figures presented 
by emigration during that period of time? The number of alien passengers 
arrived at this port were, in 
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Now, sir, it will thus be seen that we have had an annual average of 
236,729 6-7 alien passengers landed at this port alone. Is it necessary for 
me to call your attention to the condition of the circumstances of those 
persons, generally, who have landed here? Can it be said, without any 
disrespect to them—since poverty is no crime—that they have sought in 
our land not merely the benefits of our institutions, and an opportunity to 
improve their condition, but bread has induced to a great extent this heavy 
emigration. And the obtainment of employment induces a certain class, 
after they arrive here, to remain in the city. There are those who engage 
in trade and in mercantile pursuits, who remain here also, but they consti- 
tute a small portion. Those who are in the best circumstances generally 
go to the country, while the city receives the greatest number of the poorest 
class, and those who are broken down by disease. It will be seen that the 
mortality of adult persons and that of persons of foreign birth, &c., both 
decreased in number when the number of arrivals of alien passengers was 
lessened in 1855 and 1856, while in the years when there was an increase 
of 410,000 in the emigration, there has been an increase of 450 deaths, or 
as I am able to demonstrate, 3 3-5 deaths of those of foreign birth to one 
death of native birth. 

Q. In what manner does the increased number of emigrants enlarge the 
mortality ? Are not the sick passengers taken to quarantine ? 

A. Some are sir, and some are not. Most of them are taken to Ward’s 
Island, and these deaths are included in the city mortality. They are 
buried either in Potter’s Field, or in Calvary Cemetery—the catholics who 
have friends to look after them are generally buried there (Calvary Ceme- 
tery)—and all are included in the city mortality. 

Q. I desire to know what class of these persons are removed to the hos- 
pitals on Staten Island, whether it is those who are entirely friendless, or 
what class are they ? 

A. The commissioners of emigration generally remove all the sick emi- 
grants to Ward’s Island, although there may be some sick persons at the 
quarantine hospitals on Staten Island, but there cannot be any large 
number. 

Q. I thought Doctor Harris said a large number of the sick at quarantine 
were persons sent down from the city ? 

A. That has reference, no doubt, to those who are sick with contagious 
diseases. As for instance, we have had some yellow fever cases in the city, 
and they were sent down to quarantine. 

Q. Where do the cases of ordinary sickness go to? 

A. The cases of ordinary sickness are sent to Ward’s Island. 

Then, in view of the facts which I have presented, I think it may be 
said that this emigration is one of the great causes of our mortality. The 
disadvantageous circumstances under which those persons come to our city 
and the miserable condition in which they live after they arrive here. we 
all know. And this state of things cannot be remedied unless our author- 
ities can devise some means whereby they may secure comfortable habita- 
tions for the poorer classes. I do not see but that we are to be subjected 
to something of the evils of having them crowded up in improper tenement 
houses, and the mortality of our city increased thereby. 

I will now speak of the subject of Zocadity, and compare the mortality of 
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certain wards. The following statement presents the population, and the 
number of deaths in each of the wards during the years 1856 and 1857. 
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~I will select the 9th ward, where the inhabitants mostly are native born, 
and live in two story, two story and a half or three story houses, and will 
compare it with some of the other wards. Its population being in 1855, 
39,982, its deaths were in 1856, 931, and in 1857, 962. 

Now, we will take the fifth ward, a ward which has been rapidly chang- 
ing in character during the years to which I have referred, and where old 
houses toa great extent have become occupied by many families of the 
poorer class. Its population was 21,617, and the number of deaths was 
894 in 1856, and 953 in 1857, or only 9 deaths, during 1857, less than in 
the ninth ward, with only half the population of that ward. 

Mr. Scurti.—lIs the New York Hospital included in that calculation 2 
It is in that ward. 

A. The total number of deaths in the New York Hospital during 1856 
(I have not got the number for 1857 here,) was 287, and that aimee 
should be deducted. But still it will be seen that there is a large advan- 
tage in the ninth ward with reference to its mortality compared with its 
population. I referred to the fact of the ninth ward being in a better con- 
dition, and its inhabitants being placed in better circumstances, and being 
persons of better habits than those in other wards, for the purpose of show- 
ing that these things have an influence on the mortality to a great extent. 

Take the sixteenth ward as another instance, compared with the ninth 
ward. We find that with a population varying 41 in number from that of 
the ninth ward, the deaths were 1,153 in 1856, and 1,225 in 1857, or an- 
advantage of 263 in favor of the ninth ward. . 
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Mr. ScuEeLti.—What do you attribute that to? The emigration or the 
poor boarders? The object of this investigation is to take care of the 
poor ; the rich will take care of themselves. 

A. It is both to the emigration and the condition in which the emigrants 
remain after they arrive here. Their circumstances will not permit them 
to occupy buildings of a larger class; and to some extent it is not only 
attributable to the poor class of buildings in which they live, but, also, 
their habits may develop disease otherwise. 

Take another part of our city which is marked in its character, the fif- 
teenth ward, and this is one of the most wealthy wards in the city ; its 
population was 24,046, and in 1857 the number of deaths in it was 345, 
while in the fourth ward, with a population of 22,895, the number of deaths 
during the same year was 712, or more than double the mortality, and 
that, too, with a smaller population in the fourth ward. And here there 
are no hospitals. 

The sixth ward has a population of 25,562, and its deaths in 1857 were 
855. There we find again double the number of deaths compared with 
those in the fifteenth ward. 

In portions of the tenth ward there are people in comfortable circum- 
stances, while in other parts of it they are entirely the reverse. It has a 
population of 26,578, while the deaths in 1857 were 871. 

The thirteenth ward, lying adjacent to it, but the easterly portion of 
which is almost exclusively filled up with persons of foreign birth, and those 
of poorer circumstances, with a population of only 219 greater than that 
of the tenth ward, there is shown an excess of 318 deaths over those in the 
tenth ward, for the year 1857. 

In the fourteenth ward, with a population of 24,754, there were in 1857 
1,029 deaths ; and the twenty-second ward, with a population of 22,605, 
had 1,208 deaths in 1857, which was greater than those in either of the 
others I have named. The twenty-second ward is a ward where many 
people live in huts, and they are particularly liable to contract disease. I 
don’t think these people would prefer to squat down on that land if their 
circumstances would allow them to live ina more comfortable condition. 
But ‘‘necessity,”’ sir, ‘“‘ being a hard master,’’ has compelled them to make 
their home where best they may, and therefore we find them as squatters 
upon the lands of others, obtaining their livelihood as they may be best 
enabled to do so. Their habitations are not well ventilated; that is cer- 
tain. That is a new portion of our city ; property owners will not build 
houses for that class of people who pay no rents, and there is but little op- 
portunity yet of receiving rents from the class of people who reside in that 
neighborhood, although year after year our city is extending, and where 
there are many huts located now, we may soon anticipate seeing those 
handsome houses which are to be found in the other and better portions of 
the city. This result will necessarily reduce our mortality. 

Now, sir, to refer back to the statistics, we find that in 1804 the city of 
New York numbered some 70,000 inhabitants. Undoubtedly at this time it 
is ten times that number, while a table of the mortality for the last 50 years, 
which I have prepared, will not, I think, show such a great proportionate 
increase in its mortality, which is indicatory of an improved condition, so 
far as the residents of the city of New York are concerned. 

But this heavy emigration has preduced another result. We have not 
now the same number of cellar population that we had then. Our store 
keepers were in the habit of living over their stores, while the cellars were 
let to poor families. Emigration, however, became so great that property 
owners built tenement houses, and people have ceased to occupy cellars so» 
long as they could procure rooms in these houses. Therefore we have not 
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so large a cellar population, which was one great cause of mortality. But 
we have as great evils substituted in those tenement houses. 

And this is not the only evil. Not having anticipated this rapaid growth 
of the city, many other matters have not progressed so as to keep pace 
with its increasing population and prosperity. Take, for instance, the 
width of the streets. Mulberry street was originally an old cow path. 
One story wooden shanties were erected along its line, and then a better 
class of houses took their places; but in the lower portion there is found a 
continuous line of those tenement houses. With the narrowness of the 
street, the great height of these houses overshadow it, and the sun, if it 
ever reaches the cobble stone pavement at all, it is only for a few moments 
in passing, and then it disappears again. It is almost impossible to real- 
ize the dense damp atmosphere which there prevails, and which is drawn 
up into these houses, and constantly inhaled as the life-giving principle of 
those who occupy them. Now, in my estimation, it would be very impor- 
tant to provide, as one remedy for this evil, that the streets of the city of 
New York should be wider, or, in other words, that the height of buildings 
should be regulated according to the width of the streets. And these 
houses are, in many respects, detrimental to the appearance of the city, 
and are often the cause of injury to individuals. And I believe, while it 
would be better for the city if the property owners were to club together 
and buy up these tenement houses and erect proper buildings instead, it 
would also be to their own advantage pecuniarily ; for one tenement house 
erected in a neighborhood, depreciates the property of the vicinity. Now, 
if pecuniary advantage is not a sufficient argument, I hold that in the 
erection of houses, in the future, the height of the buildings should be by 
law regulated by the width of the street. 

Then we have had instances of other classes of buildings which over- 
shadow in some streets, and are injurious to the property that is overshad- 
owed. For instance, there is the sugar house of Mr. Stewart, which 
completely overshadows Reade street. I would not want to drive the 
factories away, but I think sufficient room should be given for light and 
air for their neighbors, as well as to secure safety in case of fire. hat has 
been generally overlooked, but I have no doubt that the future will provide 
for this necessity. 

These high tenement houses being erected in narrow streets, cause a 
great accumulation of ashes and garbage, which is thrown in the streets at 
all hours. You may clean them, and in a few hours hence they will be in 
nearly as bad a condition as they were in previous to being cleaned. We 
have a general disrespect of the principle of cleanliness—which may be said 
to embody the laws of health—in this respect. These substances decom- 
pose in the streets. There is not sufficient power in the sun and winds— 
so little of either get to the streets—to dry these substances, so that they 
may be cleaned frequently, and whenever it rains those streets are in a 
filthy and unhealthy condition in consequence. 

The pavement is another source from which we may suppose this filthi- 
ness necessarily accumulates. During the past week we have had continuous 
rains. Ordinarily people have the impression that the filth is washed from 
the streets by the rains. But cobble stone pavements in this city may be 
likened to a country road, where the subsoil is turned up by the wheels of 
a cart as it passes over it; and in the city frequently the mud will cover 
the surface to the depth of three or four inches; and in fair weather when 
the street is as clean as broom can make it under the circumstances, yet it 
is still in a filthy condition. Therefore, one of the most important measures 
to be adopted, would be to secure a good pavements in the streets, which 
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will afford ample drainage, and at the same time one which will not con- 
stantly produce an accumulation of filth. . 

_ There are many other causes that have been referred to which produce 
diseases in our city. I have referred to some of them in this respect. The 
poorer classes of emigrants who arrive here occupy, principally, these filthy 
sections of the city to which I have referred. But there are other causes 
which Dr. White and Dr. Downing, who were former city inspectors, have 
called the attention of the authorities to from time to time, and I have the 
reports of those gentlemen where they speak of various nuisances. 

There is one which to a great extent has been overlooked. That is the 
bone and flesh boiling establishments, or those horse-dressing factories 
which existed in Forty-first street, near the Tenth avenue, some years ago. 
Here is an indication of hygienic measures being forced upon us,by neces- 
sity in the course of time, as has been the case in London and other cities. 
It is within the memory of most persons, that when a horse or any other 
animal was found dead in the streets, it was required to be taken to the 
river and thrown in and left to float, making a very offensive mass. This 
subject our medical city inspectors, who had been in office up to 1845, en- © 
tirely overlooked ; and it was left to Dr..White—I use the term ‘“ doctor” 
in courtesy, for I believe he is not a medical graduate—to institute a reform 
in this respect. But he was a very important and efficient officer, and had 
that knowledge of nuisances which every person whose duty it is to abate 
nuisances should have. . 

Well, sir, there were persons who came here (Germans), who thought 
they could manufacture these horses into some valuable materials, and 
they established these boiling manufactories. They would dress the horse, 
saving his tail and mane, boiling his flesh to feed hogs which they kept, and 
using the bones for all the various purposes for which such bones are used. 
It is not necessary for me to go into the details for the purpose of showing 
that they made a very profitable business. But they became a nuisance, 
and it was great trouble to remove them None of the residents of New 
Jersey, and the surrounding neighborhood, were willing to receive these 
factories, and so the people who had them were constantly driven off from 
whatever places they went to, and were thus constantly interrupted in their 
business, as they moved from place to place. Then the city gave out a 
contract to have the dedd animals removed, which cost $60,000 a year. 
After the business, however, was demonstrated to be a profitable one, the 
city was paid $4,000 a year for the privilege of removing these dead ani- 
mals for the purpose of manufacture in the manner of which I have spoken ; 
and now we have a steamboat constantly engaged in removing them to Bar- 
ren Island. This furnishes an illustration that the city will, from time to 
time, adopt the measures which are necessary for the preservation of its 
health, and I believe there is ample power given in the laws for this pur- 
pose. It is true, however, that our city authorities have been in some de- 
gree neglectful. 

Dr. White, in his report for 1850, says, in relation to manure heaps: 

Manure Heaps. 

‘* Another source of great complaint, are the vast collections of manure 
that, along our wharves on the east and west of the city, are piled and 
heaped to rot and fume and ferment, to make them more saleable and fitted 
for the purposes of use. These collections are carted from the stables of 
the city to the river side, and there suffered to decompose ; to facilitate 
which operation, they are frequently turned over, and watered, while the 
fumes and steam arise, and float on the atmosphere to the neighboring 
domicils of citizens, giving frequent and just cause of complaint. I have 
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made, under the direction of his Honor the Mayor, attempts to abate this 
nuisance, but with very little suecess. I have sent boats to remove the 
offensive collections, and carts to drag it away; and upon one occasion, the 
officers discharging the duty were assaulted, the carts seized and driven off, 
and a scene of riot produced. The only effectual method of abating these 
offensive collections, is either to prohibit the traffic, or compel the carts 
that collect the material to carry it out of the limits of the city, or on board 
of vessels, under penalty of forfeiture of license.” 

Now, sir, there are two kinds of this manure. And I will say that our 
city authorities have failed to provide for the prompt removal from the city 
of the material which is taken from the streets. Some people censure me 
because, they say, there are accumulations of manure on the docks, which, 
bye the by, those persons will admit is an infinitely less amount than there 
has been there during any time for many years past, for it has been my 
constant endeayor to get rid of this material as rapidly as possible ; but, 
sir, there is no place provided to which I can remove that valuable material. 
The ashes and garbage cost $20,000 a year to remove and carry away 
They are used for filling in slips in various places. But the manure is a 
valuable material for agricultural purposes, yet it needs some place where it 
may be deposited for sale with advantage to the city, which place is not 
provided at present. The attention of our city authorities have been called 
to this matter over and over again, but they have overlooked it. 

The other kind is the horse manure. It is unnecessary for me to recur 
to the thousands of horses that are kept in the city of New York. Many 
persons have become rich by disposing of this manure. There are sections 
of the city where heaps of this horse manure were lying. A principal 
place was at 38 and 40th streets, near the North river. Another was a 
quarry where excavations were being made. But these heaps have been 
removed, the Second Avenue has been op: ned, other streets have been open- 
ed, and the city has improved to a great extent. These persons get this 
material for nothing, and it sells for a good price with considerable profit. 
I have called the attention of the board of health to this fact, and to the 
necessity of removing it; but yet, sir, they were not prepared to say, last 
summer, that these manure heaps were detrimental to the health of the 
city, even though they were turned over and exposed to the sun and rains, 
and allowed to rot, so that they might be more marketable ! 

Q. How are they to be removed ? 

A. I am showing that these are some of the materials which may be re- 
moved by the action of the Legislature or by the common council; either 
one has the power. The common council should do it. 

Mr. Scurtt—They have not done it though. 

Mr. Morton—No sir. The common council, on the contrary, expressly 
set apart the ground at the foot of 38th street, by ordinance, to be used for 
this purpose. I have had complaints against it from the largest property 
owners in the vicinity. I have no authority to remove it, but on the other 
hand, it is put there expressly by ordinance. But some means must be pro- 
vided for its removal. 

The Legislature may pass a law imposing severe penalties in cases where 
this material is hereafter deposited on any lot of private property. 

Now, sir, I mentioned the removal of offal in connection with this con- 
tract which I said was made. The slaughter houses come in this connec- 
tion. Previous to 1856, an ordinance existed which required that per- 
sons who might use any slaughter house, should cause the same to be 
cleaned every day, and the offal removed. That is, if the slaughter house 
was situated south of 14th street. In 1839, our city authorities didn’t 
consider it necessary to extend the restriction above 14th street, where the 
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greater portion of our citizens now haye their residences. On the con- 
trary, sir, it was provided that the offal should be taken north of 14th 
street, and there cast into the river. Our medical city inspectors failed to 
appreciate that this might be a nuisance, yet Drs. White and Downing 
made repeated efforts to have this nuisance corrected; and it was only in 
1856, that I was enabled to have an ordinance passed, causing it to be 
removed. And further, an order was passed to the effect that the offal 
should be removed to such places as the city inspector and common council 
should direct from time to time ; and the common council failing to appro- 
priate a place, I directed it to be taken to the foot of 45th street, and 
removed from the city. I found great difficulty in enforcing this. In 
upper parts of the city, and in places adjacent to the city, this stuff is 
boiled for its fat, and the other portions are fed to the hogs which the par- 
ties keep who are engaged in the business. Those persons pay considerable 
sums to butchers for the right, as also; for the removal of hotel offal. The 
fact will show what stuff these swine are fed on, that a man told me that 
in the St. Nicholas hotel, the rats having been poisoned and thrown into 
the garbage barrel, he lost fifty or sixty swine. I had officers detailed at 
various points in the city to watch these persons engaged in this business, 
and arrests were made, I may say by the hundreds, for the violation of 
this ordinance. Many police magistrates failed to punish the guilty parties, 
although the provisions of the ordinance were clear, and the conclusiveness of 
the evidence could not be denied; yet they were frequently discharged with 
a few words of censure. Later, some parties represented to the mayor 
that they doubted that the city had the right to enjoin such restrictions. 
But I think the city has the right. It is not necessary to wait till a nui- 
sance is established, before measures are taken to remove it. I think it is 
not necessary that the city authorities should wait until a nuisance is in 
such a putrid condition as that it shall be an offence to take it through the 
streets. And therefore I cannot say that I adhere to the point taken by 
his honor the mayor, who directed that the officers should cease to arrest 
parties for the violation of this ordinance. I will take this opportunity of 
saying, that the mayor has sustained me in every measure for promoting 
the health of the city, and I am confident, that although my opinion in this 
matter is different from legal authority,—I am confident that it has been 
the earnest desire of the mayor, in every respect, to enforce the ordinances, 
and to maintain and preserve the health of our fellow citizens. In giving 
credit to the mayor, I do it purposely to be understood that in no respect 
has he been wanting in the performance of his duties as a health authority 
of the city of New York. 

Connected with this is the subject of slaughter houses. Complaint after 
complaint has come to me, and not alone to me, but to my predecessors in 
office. Dr. White, in his report for 1850, says on this subject: 


‘SLAUGHTER HOUSES. 


= 


“Tn presenting the hackneyed subject of the slaughter houses to your 
honorable body as a nuisance, I would not place them under the same cat- 
egory as the preceding. While they are justly subjects of complaint, as 
improper and unpleasant spectacles, as producing foul and unhealthy effluvia, 
as endangering life by the driving of cattle through our densely crowded 
avenues and narrow streets, gored frequently to madness by the impatience 
of their drivers, they still are what the others are not, necessary to the 
community, and to the daily wants of every one. 

‘Tn making any provision for the disposition of these numerous erections, 
some regard should be had to those most interested, viz: the butchers 
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themselves, who form a large, respectable and enterprising portion of our 
tax-paying citizens, 

“Tt would not be just, if indeed it could be accomplished, to force these 
people out of the city, shut up these establishments here, and compel them 
at sacrifice and expense to build new slaughter houses out of the more 
densely populated part of the city, which in time would require remoyal 
again. 

"Tt seems to me that the only feasible plan, and the only one that would 
be generally adopted, is to afford means for these establishments to be 
removed in a manner advantageous to the owners. Once make it appear 
to the butchers themselves that they as well as the community are to be 
benefited by any plan, and we shall see no objection offered to the proposed 
removal. 

“I would therefore respectfully recommend to the consideration of your 
honorable body, the system of abattoirs, as used in Paris. No city in the 
world is so well adapted for this as New York. With a line of wharf, 
extending almost completely around the city, including nearly twenty 
miles; with plenty of water for vessels, a country immediately adjacent for 
pasturage, and the uses of the Croton, nothing seems to be wanting but 
some efficient action, to speedily relieve the city from the disagreeable 
association of slaughter houses and dwellings standing on the same line on 
our streets.”’ 

Now, sir, I do not believe there is a citizen other than those who might 
be influenced by party considerations, but who would consider these slaugh- 
ter houses a nuisance, and that they should be prohibited in densely popu- 
lated portions of the city. What do we find to be the case? Even in the 
fourteenth ward, in Mott street, opposite a public school are two slaughter 
houses. In Prince street, in the heart of the city, old dilapidated buildings, 
wholly unfit to be used as slaughter houses, are used for that purpose ; yet 
there is no law that will authorize me to remove them. They have been 
presented to the common council as proper subjects for restriction, and I 
recommended myself, the first year of coming into office, and that no private 
right might be invaded, that the erection of slaughter houses should be 
prohibited south of a certain line, say 40th street, and on the east, say the 
10th avenue, and on the west, Avenue A, or First avenue. Thus the whole 
of the slaughter houses would be in the upper part of the city, and they would 
be furnished with better places than they now have. Furthermore, having 
prohibited the erection of slaughter-houses, next prohibit the use of those 
éxisting within the prescribed limits, not until a period say of two or three 
or five years, although I would much prefer it was two or three months. 

' Another improvement has been effected in the city, which Dr. White 
inaugurated, and which the persons who preceded him neglected—and I do 
not know why it should have been neglected. It is a subject which was 
made a matter of investigation by a Parliamentary committee, and which 
was acted on by Parliament. I mean burials in city grounds and vaults. 
On this branch, Dr. White, in the same report which I have quoted, at 
that time said: 


‘“‘Buryine in Crry Grounps anp VAutrs. 

“The subject of interring bodies in the numerous city vaults and bury- 
ing grounds, is a matter of great importance in this connection, It is not 
only improper in itself, but a most efficient mode of creating and adding to 
a pestilential atmosphere ; the juxtaposition of these grounds to residences, 
and especially the manner in which, from the necessity of the case, bodies 
are interred in them. In many of them the ground is so full, that it is 
impossible to open a grave, without disturbing decaying remains. The 
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whole ground has been gone over in this way several times; indeed, how 
could it be otherwise, where scarce an acre is thus dedicated to the con- 
stant reception of remains; and what must be the whole but a mass of 
putrefaction, acting upon the public health. During the prevalence of the 
cholera last summer, I closed some of the grounds. But such proceedings 
have little effect in permanently abating the nuisance, for this whole sub- 
ject of burial in the city is such, either immediately or prospectively. I 
earnestly hope, therefore, your honorable body will take some immediate 
measures to pass an ordinance prohibiting the practice entirely. There are 
a number of beautiful cemeteries in the neighborhood of the city, for the 
proper deposit of remains, so that no reasonable obstacle presents to the 
immediate closing of these grounds.” 

Well, sir, if this matter had received the attention of the persons who 
had charge of the public health of thi city before Dr. White, it had not 
been remedied by them, and it was by the efficiency of a layman that an 
ordinance was adopted whereby burials in the city were prohibited taking 
place south of Eighty-sixth street. Certainly this was a great improve- 
ment. 

The introduction of Croton water was another improvement. No one. 
will underrate the value of it to our city, aside from the considerations 
which are presented in view of the preservation of the public health. Its 
valuableness all are free to acknowledge, and notwithstanding the debt of 
$15,000,000 which it has incurred, and the interest of $2,000,000 in an- 
nual taxes to pay, yet Ido not think we will find a man in the city who 
will not acknowledge its importance. As a sanitary measure, none will 
undervalue it. That great project was carried through by non-medical 
men. I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of the medical profession. 
Medical men know and appreciate these things; but when it is alleged 
by these persons that the city inspector does not perform his duty, and so 
great and important interests as this— 

Mr. ScuE.t (interrupting)—I believe the medical men spoke very highly 
of the city inspector. ' 

Mr. Morton (resuming)—I am doing justice to the medical profession. 
My object is to vindicate the gentlemen who have held the office, against 
the reflections which have been cast upon them. A distinct assertion was 
made, that I performed my duty as far as it was possible for me to do, buti 
that I was incompetent, and every layman was incompetent, to properly 
discharge the duties devolving upon the city inspector. Now, I am vindi- 
cating myself and those gentlemen, and I am doing justice to the medical 
profession. They appreciate these things, but it does not come within the 
duties of the profession to abate these nuisances. 

There are other nuisances which produce disease, to which attention should 
be given, and which have not escaped the attention of former city inspectors. 
Dr. White, in his report, speaking of a matter worthy of notice, says: 

‘The average age at death, in cities of the same age, and with a station- 
ary population, is considered a good criterion in forming an estimate of 
relative health. But it is of little use, however, as applied to New York, 
on account of our fluctuating population ; it is, however, submitted for 
what it is worth: 
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I have referred to the width of streets and the regulation of the heighth 
of buildings according thereto. The grading of streets is another subject 
which deserves consideration, as bearing upon the question of mortality. 
Our citizens have not anticipated this rapid growth of the city by means of 
emigration, and have not adopted those measures with regard to the grading 
of streets and other matters, which they should. We remember the creek 
in Canal street, and the gas house sewer in Center street. And take for 
instance the hill in Worth street. Here we find a large section, as it were 
a bowl or spoon, into which much of the filth of the city is poured. It 
would be an expensive work to fill it in, but I think the accomplishment of 
that would be a benefit to the city. I think it would be a great advantage 
to our city at this time, if the general government would give to the city of 
New York the right to this property, and the city convey in return to the 
general government this city hall park for its purposes and that the city 
should make a park of the other ground instead of this. 

Many other measures might be carried out in regard to the width of 
streets. Elm street could be widened into La Fayette place, and so through 
to Broadway, with comparatively little expense, compared to the benefit 
which would accrue to our city. I consider this whole subject as secondary 
to the Croton water, and the Central park. 

Sunken lots up town have been referred to as being one of the causes of 
originating disease, particularly fevers. I have presented to the common 
council, ordinances for the filling up of these lots, which from the amount 
of business before that body, have been to some degree neglected. They 
have lain in the hands of committees for a length of time, and even after 
they have been sent to the proper department for proposals, and the con- 
tracts have been made, some of the lots have not been filled in. Is this the 
fault of the city inspector? My duty was to report them, and here my 
duty ceases. [ think it would be a great improvement if the power of having 
sunken lots filled in was vested in the city inspector instead of going to the 
street department, for I believe it belongs to the duties of the city inspec- 
tor. In cases where the expense did not exceed $250, I have caused 
some lots to be filled in. 


Fripay, November 12, 1858. 

Mr. Morton exhibited copies of reports of city inspectors in New York, 
for several years past, for the purpose of showing the improvement which 
had been made in these reports of non-medical men, stating that a large 
amount of statistical and other valuable matter was contained in the recent 
reports, which was not to be found in those compiled in former years by 
medical men. 

Resuming the subject of sunken lots, Mr. Morton presented the follow- 
ing statement, accompanied by some remarks by the health warden of the 
21st ward, as follows : 
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“Again, it is a frequent complaint by citizens, that the corporation con- 
tractors are tardy in the completion of their contracts, urging as their 
excuse, whether supposed or real, that they cannot procure dirt. Years, 
in some instances, pass before the terms of the contract are complied with. 
A case in point may be cited. In July, 1856, the health warden of the 
19th ward brought to the notice of the department, the condition of forty- 
eight sunken lots in that ward, which had been a great and just cause of 
complaint. They were by you referred to the common council, and ordered 
to be filled under the direction of the street commissioner. The contract 
was awarded—yet to this day they have not been filled in or drained, 
though a good sewer is located in the street adjoining, into which they 
might have been properly drained, long since. 

“T remark that the cutting through and grading of new streets, con- 
stantly obstruct the old water courses, and causes the water to stagnate, 
which would otherwise flow freely in its ancient channels. 

‘‘Tt is an observable fact, in some cases, that the filling of one lot, 
not unfrequently creates an equally objectionable nuisance on an adjoining 
locality. Under the circumstances, I would recommend that the owners of 
all low and sunken lots, be required to construct good and proper drainage 
to the street sewer, whenever a street sewer shall have been constructed. 
This would, in my opinion, be promotive of the public health, and would 
subtract from the mortality tables of the department.” 

I am, sir, &e., 
( Signed, ) E. R. SHERMAN, 
Health warden 21st ward. 


Mr. Mortron.—I introduce this to show that these nuisances are of daily 
occurrence, and there should be some better way of securing their abate- 
ment. There was an act presented to the Legislature last year, which I 
think with some modification would answer that purpose. It was bill 259, 
of the Assembly. The property owners object to having nuisances abated 
because it will subject them to present expense without any immediate 
return. I introduce this statement, also, to show that the city inspector’s 
department has been efficient in the abatement of nuisances as far as it was 
in its power. 

There is another cause of nuisance, and which was presented to the board 
of health last winter, namely, the cow-stables. The manner of keeping 
these cows and the milk which they give were considered a local nuisance, 
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and detrimental to the public health. The committee will remember the 
remarks of Dr. Rotton on that subject. The subject having been presented 
by the city inspector to the board of health he could exercise no further 
control over it. These cow-stables at the foot of 16th street have been 
used for upward of twenty years, and recent officers should not be censured 
when those who held the office before permitted them to get such a foot- 
hold. I believe the only effectual way in which the evil can be abated is 
by an act of the Legislature forbidding the keeping of cattle in such a con- 
dition, and feeding them upon hot slop. That would be calculated to drive 
them out of the city, and the countries lying adjacent to our city would be 
likely to receive them. Therefore, I think an act of the Legislature on 
this subject would be very important with regard to the public health, for 
I believe that this is one of the causes of our infant mortality. And I be- 
lieve the condition in which the cows are kept to be a local nuisance ; and 
I will ask the committee to give this matter serious consideration, to have 
some act governing the keeping of cattle, not only in the city of New York, 
but also in other counties of the State. It may be said that New Jersey 
will probably receive these stables. Probably it would. But the efforts 
which have been put forth for the last few years in the city of New York 
to get rid of them have located many of them in Brooklyn. I think if New 
York would lead the way in this reform, other counties would probably 
adopt measures also prohibiting them. 

There are a great many little nuisances which, perhaps, it is not proper 
for me to present to the committee, for I do not conceive that the gentle- 
men intended to establish this as a subject affecting the public health, 
although matters of that kind have come before the committee. I do not 
think they wish to enter into the minutia of little matters for our city 
authorities to investigate. I will merely remark that it is necessary to. 
secure wide and well paved streets, and to suppress such establishments as 
these cow-stables. In the common council there is too much delay before 
any measure intended to promote the health of the city is passed. There- 
fore, I think it would be proper to empower the board of health to adopt 
such measures, in addition to the existing laws, as would be calculated to. 
improve the sanitary condition of the city generally. : 

There is one subject I hope the committee will give particular attention 
to, as it is one of great importance to the citizens of New York generally, 
and more particularly to the mercantile community. Dr. Reid has written 
something in favor of the adoption of measures, connected with Quarantine, 
by which vessels should be fumigated by steam. It seems that great im- 
provements might be effected; and as it is probable that Quarantine will 
be the subject of legislation this winter, I would suggest that that one 
branch would form a very important branch of inquiry at this time. It 
appears to be practicable that some such means could be adopted which 
would very much facilitate the fumigation of vessels. I have the views of 
Dr. Reid; and I hope the merchants will be heard upon the subject. I 
think many suggestions would be received from them which would be very 
useful, not only to the merchants individually, but to commerce generally 
in preventing the loss of trade to the city. ‘ : 

If the committee have any inquiries to propound, I should be pleased to. 
hear them. 

The chairman then propounded the following written specific questions 
to Mr. Morton, which he answered as follows : 

1. Q. How many cases of contagious, infectious, or pestilential disease 
haye you caused to be sent to hospital during the past year and during your 
administration ? ; 
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A. Itis not my business to send those cases to the hospital; it is the 
duty of the resident physician. 

2. Q. What disease do you regard as infectious, pestilential, or conta- 
gious ? ' 

A. For an answer to that I must refer to the discussions of the medical 
profession. There has been a great difference of opinion on that point. 
It 1s not my business to settle it. I have given what were the duties of the 
‘city inspector; and I would refer this question to the resident physician 
and the health commissioner. 

8. Q. How many cases of small pox have you personally, or have the 
health wardens visited and examined during the past year ? 

A. It is not my duty sir, nor that of the health wardens to examine 
them. That is the duty of the resident physician and health commissioner 
and it is the duty of the physicians to report the cases of sickness to the 
board of health. 

4. Q. How many cases of typhus fever have occurred in any one given 
locality, and how many have died in such locality from typhus fever ? 

A. For such information I would again refer to the health commissioner 
and the resident physician, who have the charge of these things. 

5. Q. How many tenement houses have you caused to be cleansed and 
disinfected during the past year, and during your administration ? 

A. That would be rather a difficult question to answer, unless I went 
over the whole records of that department. I have caused my 22 health 
wardens, one in each ward, to exercise an active supervision over them, so 
far as one man could with an average of 4,000 to each ward in this city. 
It is their duty to enforce cleanliness. 

Q. Have you any idea of the number ? 

A. It is their duty to visit constantly the number of tenement houses in 
the ward. 

Q. You would not specify any number ? 

A. I could probably do so, by referring to the details of my department, 
but it would be a vast labor to go through them. The health wardens are 
required to visit every house in the ward. But in addition to that, it is 

their duty, wherever they find any filthy locality, whether it be a tenement 
house, or a part of a tenement house, or any building, to have it cleaned as 
far as they may be able to do so. In some of the wards containing about 
60,000 inhabitants—a little city in itsel{—I have remarked it myself, that 
it requires great activity for one officer to have supervision over so large a 
number of persons. You may well conceive what his power is, His duties 
are not restricted to his ward either, for while he may be examining a nui- 
sance in any house, if it is a duty that belongs to the landlord (such as the 
cleaning of the sink, &c.), the health warden has to run over the city to 
find the landlord, to cause the nuisance to be abated. ’ This illustrates the 
duties of the health wardens, and shows that their duty is not a medical 
one. 

6. Q. Are you, or the superintendent of sanitary inspection, or any of the 
health wardens, physicians? If so, please give the names of such physi- 
cians, and state the office they hold. 

A. Ido not regard that, sir, as pertaining to the duties of the depart- 
ment. There is no law, sir, which requires that they shall be. 

Q. With regard to their being so, are they? 

A. Is that pertaining to the question of this inquiry? I object, on the 

round of its being irrelevant. I would say that I deem them fully quali- 
fied as to their respective duties. 

Q. You decline answering ? 
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A. I answer in the manner in which I have said; I claim that they are 
qualified to perform the duties which devolve upon them. With seven 
years’ experience in the department, I regard those men as qualified for the 
discharge of their duties. 

7. Q. Do you not think that a knowledge of chemistry would facilitate your 
labors, or those of the health wardens, in ascertaining the local sources of 
disease, and the means of their removal ? 

A. I would say that that question would perhaps allow of considerable 
time to be taken in answering it fully. J am not aware that the scientific 
world, (as I may say,) have succeeded in demonstrating the suitable causes 
of disease in all instances. Many things which the senses of man find to 
be offensive or repugnant, are detrimental to health; but medical men 
have been found to deny some of the authorities which others have advanced ; 
but I am not aware that science, even, has found the cause of every disease. 
I would say further, that being familiar with the duties of the city imspector’s 
department, I think that such knowledge might be useful, but not abso- 
lutely essential; but like all other persons, if I wish medical advice, it is 
the duty of the resident physician and health commissioner to afford that 
hae advice, as you will see by the law. And furthermore, having 
had the necessity to employ various persons for various services, | have no 
doubt but that if the city inspector and health wardens could embody that 
knowledge, it would be advisable so to do. For instance, it would be very 
desirable that he should be a first class lawyer—at least that he should 
possess some knowledge of law. It would be desirable too, that he should be 
a mason, a practical builder, an engineer, an architect, a butcher ; all these 
different branches relate directly and distinctly to the duties of the city 
inspector, in some degree. It being his duty to suppress the sale of bad 
meat, a knowledge of butchery would be very useful. If he wanted to stop 
a leak, repair defective privies, or to prevent a flow of water into adjoining 
lots, it would be very useful for him to have the knowledge of a mason and 
a practical builder, to remove these defects. But just so much, sir, as a 
general knowledge, and the principles of law will govern men in their 
actions as to right and wrong, and is necessary for them, rather than chem- 
istry, exceeding that extent is it necessary that the city inspector should be 
well informed on the principles of law and general information, than a 
knowledge of chemistry, although such knowledge might be useful to him, 
as other knowledge would be. I have found it necessary to employ a 
chemist before now; and the board of health found it necessary in the 
investigation with regard to swill milk, to employ eminent chemists ; and 
yet, sir, some of the doctors before the committee, differed in opinion from 
the chemists. We have had an instance recently, of the knowledge of 
chemistry, in the practice of Dr. Doremus. I have found a case where 
it was expedient to disinfect sinks ; and I think it would be desirable to 
say to the Legislature, that it would be well to cause the deodorizing of 
sinks, before their contents would be permitted to be removed. That pro- 
‘cess was demonstrated to be successful, by Dr. Coutaret, a celebrated 
French chemist, now resident in our city, who received medals for his 
improvements from different authorities in Europe; and Dr. G. Glynn was 
‘present at my request, at some of these operations, and testified to the 
effectiveness of this process. If I had needed medical or legal, or other 
advice, I should have sought it. 

8. Q. Would not a knowledge of the laws which govern the origin and 
spread of diseases, and of the causes which produce them, aid you and the 
health wardens in protecting the public health ? 

A. It would be very desirable, sir, if our medical profession could agree 
upon one course of treatment of disease; there then would be fewer deaths. 
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The medical profession disagree, and it would be difficult for any one man 
to know how to proceed in such cases. I think that our medical men, 
when they fail so evidently as they have failed, to agree in all instances, 
can scarcely allege that they can determine, in all instances, the causes of 
sickness. 

9. Q. In what special localities, in your opinion, does cholera infantum, or 
typhus fever, prevail ? f 

A. I can give them particularly by referring to the returns of the de- 
partment. 

Dr. Griscom—The object of this question is to ascertain the special lo- 
ealities in which these diseases most prevail—from the local circumstances 
of the place. 

Dr. Morton—The certificates of death would perhaps give a most satis- 
factory answer. 

Dr. Griscom—I think it is very likely! 

Mr. Mortron—I would not undertake to say how many died in any par- 
ticular house or street. It might as well be asked how many cases of 
cholera infantum each of our physicians had certified to as haying died du- 
ing the year. 

10. Q. If the weekly returns of mortality should at any time show an un- 
usual prevalence of any particular diseaxe, would you esteem it a part of 
your duty to ascertain the causes thereof, or direct the health wardens to 
do so ? 

A. If it was so as to be indispensably so, I would refer it to the resident 
physician and health commissioner to make such investigations, as medical 
men would deem it to be proper, and would direct the health wardens to 
perform their duties in enforcing the law—the great law of cleanliness— 
the great law of health. 

11. Q. If the board of health should require a compulsory vaccination, as 
they have done on two occasions, would you or either of the health wardens 
be competent to perform that duty ? 

A. The question as stated contains what I believe to be untrue: that the 
board of health have ordered compulsory vaccination as affecting our citi- 
zens. They might have furnished the means of gratuztows vaccination to 
parties who would submit themselves volwntarzly to the operation. 

Dr. Griscom—Suppose they should require general compulsory vaccina- 
tion, would you or the health wardens be competent to perform the ser- 
vices ? 

A. It was not the duty of the city inspector to perform such services ; 
but it is provided in the law of 1850, section8: ‘‘ The resident physician 
shall visit all sick persons reported to the board, or to the mayor, and the 
commissioners of health, and shall perform such other professional duties 
as the board of health shall enjoin. (Same ch. §8.)” 

And furthermore section 15 provides: ‘‘ The board of health may, from 
time to time, appoint so many visiting, hospital and consulting physicians, 
as they may deem necessary, designate their duties, and fix their compensa- 
tion. (Same ch. § 12.)” 

It has been shown that this is the duty of the physicians ; that the duty 
of the city inspector is not to render services as a medical man, but that 
his duties are those of an executive officer. 

Q. 11 repeated. 

A. I should say that they would. 

Dr. Griscom—lI should like to ask the city inspector if he ever perform- 
ed compulsory vaccination in his life ? 

A. No sir, nor made a pair of shoes ! 
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Dr. Griscom—Is competent to vaccinate, and yet never performed vac- 
cination in his life ! 

12. Q. Does a medical education disqualify a person for performing the 
duties of a sanitary officer, and if so, how ? 

A. Tam not aware that the law makes any disqualification, or renders 
them ineligible. I am not aware that there is any provision of law to the 
injury of the medical profession in that respect. 

13. Q. Do not the laws relating to the board of health and the commis- 
sioners of health, which have been cited, refer wholly to contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, and to times of general pestilence ? 

A. So far as disease is concerned, sir, any certain powers conferred 
upon them do, but so far as the abatement of nuisances, or that which may 
be of a questionable character is concerned, the board of health have 
power in every infectious disease, and over all the causes which produce 
sickness. 

14. Q. Is there not a very large mortality from diseases which are not 
either contagious or infectious, and which might be greatly diminished by 
proper sanitary measures ¢ 

A. I have referred to different nuisances existing, and the fact that time, 
as well as the labors of our city government, will constantly indicate an 
improvement in our health, sir. I think the figures which have been pre- 
sented, will show a continued improvement in the healthfulness of our city, 
throwing out the matter of emigration. 

15. Q. Are not still births and premature births very frequently the re- 
sult of disease and evidence of an inferior state of health among mothers ? 

A. That, sir, certainly our medical men should be able to answer. I 
never attended a case of midwifery, and I cannot say whether it is or is 
not. Were I disposed to enter into that inquiry, I do not know that I 
would be able to solve the mysteries of the sick room, with the same accu- 
racy and confidence as the medical profession. 

16. Q. In your judgment, might not great benefit result to the people, 
especially the poor, if the health wardens were capable of giving them 
advice in relation to the ventilation, drainage, &c., of their rooms, and 

other means of preventing disease among them ? 

A. Such advice, sir, I think they always do give and enforce, so far as 
their duties will enable them. If the health wardens should give lectures 
on temperance, it would be more useful in some instances, and I have no 
doubt that the records of the mortality for the past year show some remark- 
able causes of disease in regard to intemperance. And I think it would 
be much more useful to furnish them with the means which would make 
them comfortable. I deem, sir, that the health wardens are capable of 
performing all that their duties require. I think a knowledge of yentila- 
tion would be of very little importance. When Dr. Griscom was in the 
employment of the commissioners of emigration, a notice was sent him to 
examine the old Manhattan reservoir, for the purpose of procuring better 
ventilation. He did not see the means of securing that ventilation, but 
Dr. White took up a pole and dashed the windows out. That was practi- 
cal advice, and I think it was useful information of a practical character. 

Dr. Griscom—Are you not confounding that with a case at the Belle- 
yue hospital ? 

A. I give it on the assertion of Dr. White. 

Dr. McNuuty said: The city inspector has shown that the average 
annual mortality for the past seven years has been, from 1850 to 1855 
23,275 each year, or equal to one death to every 27.6-100 of the entire 
population. 

He also asserted that compulsory vaccination had been enforced in 1824, 
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in which year, according to the report of the trustees of the Eastern dis- 
pensary, of the city of New York, ‘“ there were no less than 6,080 persons 
vaccinated, and in 1827 their vaccinations (the physicians) reached 5,257 
persons.” This vaccination was enforced by the proper authorities. 

Dr. Griscom said: A statement has been made here and dwelt upon 
at great length with very considerable force, that the board of health have 
power to do all that is necessary for the city of New York, in the way of 
preserving its health. I beg leave, sir, to put in an extract froma ‘“ Re- 
port of the proceedings of the sanitary committee of the board of health, 
in relation to the cholera, as it prevailed in New York in 1849.” This 
report is a ccmplete exposition of the labors of that committee, when we 
lost nearly 4000 people by cholera. The chairman was James Kelly, who 
was a man of great energy and devotion to his duties. Another member 
of the committee was never absent from his duty, and was therefore famil- 
iar with the routine of labor with reference to the prevalence of pestilence 
in this city. The extract, commencing on page 33, is as follows: 

“One of the subjects which attracted a large share of the attention of 
the committee was that of nucsances. As might naturally be supposed in 
so large a city as New York, and containing a population of so heterogene- 
ous a character, almost daily complaints were made of their existence, and 
| urgent petitions sent in requesting their immediate removal. Whenever it 
was in the power of the committee to do so, they promptly applied the 
proper corrective. In many cases, however, difficulties presented them- 
selves not appreciated by the public, and which were not so readily over- 
come. It is not everything that is offensive to the sight or smell that is 
really a nuisance. What is looked upon as such by one class of persons, 
is not so by another. It is not always so easy, therefore, to decide at 
once what is a nuisance, and how far the authorities are justified in remoy- 
ing or suppressing it. Private rights, too, are not to be encroached upon, 
unless evidently required by the public good. In some of the large manu- 
facturing establishments, too, considered as nuisances, hundreds of hands 
are employed, and upon which they depend for daily subsistence, and which 
ought not to be interfered with unless for the most imperative reasons of 
general and public security. The committee make these remarks in reply 
to the constant censure cast upon them by a certain portion of the public 
press, in relation to this matter. The committee have only to say, that 
they acted in all cases according to the best of their judgment and discre- 
tion. While they endeavored to respect private rights as much as possi- 
ble, they did not hesitate to suppress establishments however large, which 
were manifestly injurious to the health of the surrounding population. 

The committee cannot dismiss this part of their report without bearing 
the testimony of their approbation to the indefatigable labors of the cap- 
tains of police and their health wardens, in attending to the cleansing of 
the city. They take the liberty, however, of adding that the department 
which has the cognizance of nuisances, is one of the most onerous, as well 
as important, connected with our city government. As at present consti- 
tuted, it is wholly inadequate to the wants of our city. It requires an 
entire re-organization, and for this purpose, no period seems more appro- 
priate than the present. ' 

The labors of your committee, during the past appalling season of sick- 
ness and death, and the awful scenes of degradation, misery and filth de- 
veloped to them by their researches, have brought into full view the fact 
that we have zo sanitary police worthy of the name ; that we are unpro- 
tected by that watchful regard over the public health which common sense 
dictates to be necessary for the security of our lives, the maintenance of 
the city’s reputation, and the preservation of the interests of its inhabitants 
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Cholera may again assail us before we know it, and it is the dictate of true 
policy to be prepared in season to meet it; and not cholera alone, but any 
and every other malady which may be produced or aggravated by local 
causes. ‘To no other work should the authorities address themselves more 
earnestly than the establishment of a thoroughly organized medical police, 
at whose head should be an active and experienced medical man. ‘The ad- 
vantage of such a measure would be incalculable ! 

Mr. Morton—In answer to this extract, referred to the duties of the 
city inspector prescribed by law, (already given), and particularly to the 3d 
section. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. BLUNT. 


Thursday, November 4, 1858. 

Mr. George W. Blunt appeared and presented the following statement : 

I shall only answer the 3d question as to suggesting ‘‘ remedies for the 
existing evils in connection with the public health.” 

As oze remedy, I would suggest that the city inspector be required to 
put all the filth and dirt, collected in the city, into scows, and remove it at 
once, instead of accumulating and piling it up on our wharves in masses of 
several thousand cart loads, as is the case at Washington market—there 
was an accumulation deposited there by the eity inspector’s orders, which 
was reported to the city authorities by the harbor commissioners, in June 
last, and it has not been removed as yet, although several thousand loads 
have been taken away. The top of it is the common resort of persons to 
deposit their excrements ; and this is within 200 feet of the greatest mar- 
ket in New York—the common resort of thousands. All our wharves are 
filthy in the extreme with human excrements.. 

Independent of the danger to the public health from these deposits, the 
damage to the wharves of the city is great. One of the best piers in the 
harbor, that at the foot of 5th street, has been broken down from the over- 
loading it with dirt, by order of the city inspector. 

GEORGE W. BLUNT. 


Fripay, November 12, 1858, 
TESTIMONY OF CAPTAIN GIDEON FOUNTAIN. 


Mr. Ety—Do you know of any large accumulations of manure or of any 
offensive substance upon any of the city piers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where do they exist ? 

A. The first is about the Washington market grounds—the block extend 
ing outside of west street, about 400 or 500 feet, and about the same dis- 
tance on West street, coming within the range of from pier 20 to 23. The 
block, as originally filled in with the street dirt, has been covered with 
buildings called shanties, leaving avenues along through, running east and 
west. The south side is built on pier 20 ; and on each side of these avenues 
the sheds are built for the vending of market substances, except those front- 
ing on the pier. There is about 180 feet where there are no openings. 
One ayenue runs north and south right through the centre of these rows of 
shanties the whole length of the ground; then the shanties front on pier 20 
and so along on West street, and then along on the avenue running down 
the whole length. Then there is another avenue running along out on pier 
23, making two avenues runaing north and south, one of which has an opening 
and the other has no opening. Out on pier 20 it runs along, and west of 
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that is a row of shanties running along 200 feet, ending on pier 23. The 
ground, 200 feet by 60, between piers 21 and 23, is occupied as a dumping 
ground, with two dumping boards,—one for manure and one for rubbish, 
garbage, dirt, rotten eggs, rotten vegetables, &c., from the market, and 
from the surrounding buildings. Those shanties I should think are from 
twelve to fourteen feet high; and there is continually: there from 900 to 
3,000 or 4,000 loads of manure. When the pilot commissioners took charge 
of it, the rotten and putrid stuff from the market was thrown right in among 
the manure; but within the last three or four months Mr. Blunt has scen 
the mayor, and that evil is now removed, so that nothing but manure is 
dumped there now, and boats are stationed for the reception of this rubbish 
and garbage ; and rotten materials round about the market, from the gro- 
ceries, and from buildings in the vicinity are sent down and dumped there, 
and I think to have such a thing where vegetables and other eatables are 
sold to the citizens, it is a disgrace to the city! As I said, during the last 
three or four months there has been an improvement in this respect ; there 
has been a policeman stationed there, on the application of the pilot com- 
missioners to prevent the indiscriminate throwing of rotten potatoes and 
everything else of that nature there. Complaint was made to the commis- 
sioners, and they requested me to give my particular attention to the mat- 
ter. I reported the condition of things to the pilot commissioners, and 
then a policeman was sent there. 

On the north side of Vesey street, running down, there is an avenue of 
about twenty or twenty-five feet wide, and may be 250 feet long. That 
avenue is boarded; and the continual wear caused by carts going along has 
broken up the boarding, and the mud there is horrible, especially in wet 
weather. Then there are other filthy spots in this vicinity. 

Q. What means would you suggest to abate these nuisances ? 

A. I would clear the whole ground off—(there is a dispute between the 
city and the State in relation to the title to this property.) If that could 
be settled, the ground should be all cleared off, and regulated and paved 
with stone; and the old dilapidated concern of a market that is there now, 
which is a disgrace to the city should be removed, and a new iron market 
erected. When the shanties were removed and the ground paved, it would 
make a good place for the market wagons. 

Another source of nuisance is, that at the bulkhead rotten potatoes and 
other things from the market are thrown over, filling up the place; and at 
low water they are left exposed, and there arises a most offensive smell 
which you cannot liken to anything ! 

Q. Do you know of any other nuisances existing in connection with any 
other piers in the city ? 

A. Yes, sir. I will mention another case. On the south side, at pier 
21, it is about 720 feet from West street, out to the end of the pier. There 
are two boats that come in there from New Jersey, steamboats with passen 
gers. Along that bulkhead, from pier 20 to 23, it is 150 feet by 60 feet, 

-and is occupied for a wood-yard. You go out from the wood-yard to the 
pier. That place has been used for depositing garbage and rotten mate- 
rials. The ground is completely covered, so that the stench arising as you 
go to the pier is very great. 

Q. How far is it from this filth on this pier up to the market itself? 

A. Itis about 400 feet. I would also mention that the cobble-stone 
pavement, particularly from Dey street to Vesey street is in a very bad 
condition, and the water collects in the holes, and the street is in a most 


filthy condition. 


Q. Do these nuisances exist up town? What is the extent of your dis- 
trict ? . 
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A. I go, sir, from pier No. 1 to 45. A person need only to go down to 
Washington Market to be convinced that the whole market and ground is a 
nuisance. To-day I have been down, and the place looks awful! I could 
state particularly the condition of the premises if it is desired. 

Mr. ScueLt.—We have heard sufficient to form an idea of the condition 
of the place. 


STATEMENT OF A. J. H. DUGANNE. 
Wervpnespay, November 17, 1858. 


Mr. A. J. H. Duganne who in 1857 was chairman of a committee of the 
Assembly, appointed to enquire into the condition of the tenement houses 
in New York and Brooklyn, presented the following statement : 

Firstly.—Over Population.—In the ‘first place, I must suggest the 
absolute importance of reducing the population of certain dense neighbor- 
hoods, by legal restrictions respecting the number of person, to be allowed 
the occupation of a single room; by prohibiting the promiscuous mingling 
of sexes and colors in lodging houses, by enjoining upon owners and agents 
of property the duty of lodging distinct families in separate apartments, 
and of preventing the sub-letting of bed rooms, and parts of floors, to other 
than the rentees of tenements; by prohibiting the letting of underground 
apartments for lodging places; by providing for a proper supervision of 
houses, subdivided into small apartments, in order to suppress the common 
practices of prostitution now pursued by young females who live there for 
the purpose. 

Secondly—Darkness.—The evils of darkness, arising from the want of _ 
windows in lodging and dwelling houses, must claim attention ; and suggest 
another subject of proper and constitutional legislation. The building of 
rows of houses back to back, or the erection of two rows of such houses, 
with only a wall between them five or ten feet wide, should be forbidden ; 
the letting for use as lodgings, dark, windowless, back apartments, or the 
intersection of tenant houses by long, dark, windowless passage ways, 
should likewise be prohibited by law. 

Thirdly—Contractiiness—No dwellings can be healthy, or be other 
than nuisances, which are built with contracted doors, halls, and staircases, 
where two persons, in every instance, cannot pass at the same time. In 
case of fire, egress for the inhabitants would be next to an impossibility, if 
fright or haste should create a panic. 

Fourthiy—Lack of Ventzlation.—This, of course is the chief matter of 
sanitary regulation ; air being, as some old writer says, ‘‘ the dish one feeds 
on every minute.” Legislation regarding this isimperative, because specu- 
lators in houses for the poor will pay no regard to ventilation, even if igno- 
rance of its importance did not furnish them a constant excuse for neglect. 
Positive directions as to the number and location of openings for the pas- 
sage of air, and regulations concerning the use of known methods of pro- 
ducing draughts through dwellings, ought to be embodied in building laws. 
The proportion of disease directly traceable to impure atmosphere, and its 
genera of fatal agencies is enormous, and ought to furnish ample ground for 
the most stringent means regarding the ventilation of all houses to be con- 
structed or adapted for the residences of mixed numbers. 

Fifthly—Construction of tenant houses—Legislation is here demanded 
imperatively. The walls of such houses should be made to conform to a 
common standard ; height of ceilings, and number of stories ought to be 
specified, and employment of materials regulated by law. Many tenant 
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houses are mere shells of mason work, with interiors composed of light 
lathing, and pine or hemlock casings for partition walls, stairs and passages ; 
so inflammable that the entire structure is like a mammoth tinder-box. 

Sixthly— Want of water—Here is a potent cause of many tenant house 
nuisances. There is no water higher than the ground floor, and the labor 
of carrying it up stair-cases and to rear apartments is a common obstacle 
to cleanliness in tenants. Generally the hydrant is placed in the common 
yard,or area, often it is located in the bar-room of a grocery, the consumers 
being thus obliged to obtain water from this source. Even when pipes are 
introduced to the upper landings, or floors, no provision is made for their 
security against damage, and they frequently freeze and burst, to the dis- 
comfort and danger of tenants. The supply of water at all times ought to 
be made imperative, and regulations concerning its use engrafted in law. 

Seventhly—Drainage—In connection with suitable provisions for water 
supplies, proper means of drainage should be enjoined, from gutter of roof 
to gutter of alley. The narrow ducts and insufficient main pipe, now used 
by forty families, should be superseded by strong conduits of ample diam- 
eter, well washed by hydrant power ; and there ought to be in the base- 
ment of every tenant house a common reservoir or depository of garbage 
precipitated from the upper stories, which depository should be accessible 
to the city offal carts. 


November 10, 1858. 
SUGGESTIONS OF MESSRS. METHAM, BURKE AND NOWLAN. 


Messrs. Metham, Burke and Nowlan, voluntarily appeared before the 
committee, and submitted plans for the improvement of sewerage in a sani- 
tary point of view, endorsed by letters from Prof. Bache, of the coast 
survey, Russell Sturges and others, together with some observations on 
culverts and pavements, as follows: 


18 Crry Hau Pract, New Yor«.. 
To the Honorable Sanitary Committee: 


Gentlemen :—Herewith are submitted drawings of the proposed improve- 
ment for a ‘‘ sanitary arrangement for the prevention of deposit of soil in 
the rivers, and the consequent noxious malaria arising therefrom.” 

This improvement contemplates a series of “ receiving basins” at the 
terminus of each principal sewer on the Bast and North rivers of this city, 
and so arranged as not to interfere with the present water front or dockage 
for vessels. 

The drawings submitted represent one of these “receiving basins” 20 
feet by 20 feet, and 16 feet deep, the bottom of which will be 21 feet below 
the level of the roadway. The width of the roadway being in conformity 
to the width of the pier or wharf. The proposed plan contemplates the 
construction of a breakwater, (as seen in the drawing,) this breakwater 
forms one side of the ‘‘ receiving basin,” and provided with two flood gates: 
to allow the excess of water from sewers to run out, but preventing the 
tide-water from running into the receiving basin. 

The roadway is proposed to be of iron tile pavement, with trap doors, to 
dump street soil into the basin or lighter, as the ease may be ;, this arrange- 
ment will be understood from a reference to the drawings ; the lighters will 
run in under the piers where sewers so terminate, or alongside of bulkhead 
as the case may be ; it is proposed to have a small, steam tug boat to drop 
and haul off these lighters from their different stations, say twice per day. 

Another advantage claimed for this arrangement of receiving basins is, 
viz: the breakwater prevents the tidal water from running into the sewers. 


. 
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and forcing back into the small connecting house drains all the filth of the 
sewers, flooding our basements and cellars, and causing a great loss of pro- 
perty, and still more valuable health of the citizens, by the noxious effluvia 
from the sedimentary deposits left by the receding waters, and further caus- 
ing a large amount of putrid animal vegetable soil under decomposition to 
evolve their deadly poisonous gases, ejected from the sewers at street cor- 
ners, and man holes as now arranged, by forcing it back into the sewers and 
drains. 

There has been sad want of forethought and engineering knowledge dis- 
played in our city sewerage arrangements, and the sums of money already 
expended for this purpose, should have accomplished a system of sewerage 
creditable to our city and beneficial to its inhabitants, fully accomplishing 
the objects intended, viz: to carry off from our city the causes of such an 
amount of malaria as endangers our people, carrying off numbers of our 
population, similar to the sad experiences of Europe, from this cause of 
emperfect sewerage. And would call the committee’s attention to the 
present condition of London as an example in its sanitary arrangements to 
be ayoided, and the facts elicited on the present filthy state of the river 
Thames. . 

Let us look nearer home ; what do we find in a sister city, Philadelphia. 
That great organ of public feeling, the press, speaking and warning in pro- 
phetic tones of the calamities to be expected if means are not taken to cleanse 
the rivers surrounding that city of the filth deposited from sewers exposed 
to the heat of the sun ranging from 90° to 120° in the sunshine, hatching 
into life myriads of microscopic atomic insects, creating cholera, yellow fever 
and other complaints. Can it be possible, in the face of these facts that 
the intellectual and rational community will calmly contemplate the want 
of forethought presented to their eyes daily, when both medical and chem- 
ical experience has taught us, and forewarned us of the consequences ? 

This state of things cannot be attributed to any want of liberality on the 
part of our cities, but to the employing insufficient means to attain the 
objects intended ; and we now respectfully submit our plan for remedying 
this crying evil, confident of its successful and beneficial operation. 

In the year 1844, the census of New York was taken at 250,000, and in 
six years after, the unprecedented increase to 750,000; we may at this 
present year say that it has a population of nearly 1,000,000, equal to 
two-fifths of the population of London; and with such a ratio of increase, 
what will our population be in twenty or fifty years ? The above will show 
how much will be required by us to prepare the city for this vast increase 
of population ; and is it not a duty we owe to our children and incumbent on 
us as citizens, to provide for those who come after us 2 

We can convince your honorable committee that the plan now proposed 
by us will be a source of revenue to the city treasury, as the contents of 
the ‘‘ receiving basins’’ can be rented or sold at a price that will in a few 
years return to the city enough to sweep and cleanse our city from the pro- 
ceeds, what now costs thousands of dollars for doing badly; as any one can 
convince himself by a casual glance at our streets, and the stronger appeals 
to his olfactories. . 
= Fhe manure produced from this source is, as all agriculturists know, the best 
possible fertilizer of land, and will be eagerly sought by kitchen gardeners and 
farmers of intelligence. This valuable manure is now allowed to pass into 
the rivers as worthless, obstructing navigation, detrimental to our harbor, 
and engendering disease in our city and shipping lying alongshore; we 
might say as a just punishment for our wanton waste. 

The report of the harbor commissioners presented to the Legislature at 
Albany, in 1857, stated, that ‘‘ from the amount of soil washed into the 
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rivers from the sewers and wharves, the result is that within the last ten 
years, where there was sixteen feet of water, now there is scarcely six 
feet.” And it further stated, ‘that unless something was immediately 
done for the commercial interest, by protecting the water tonnage, a serious 
consequence would result to the best interest of the city, and destructive 
to commercial enterprise, for want of sufficient water way for vessels draw- 
ing over ten feet water. 

In these your honorable committee will see the double advantages to be 
obtained by carrying our plan of ‘receiving basins” in a sanitary and 
commercial point of view,—and the cleaning of our city free of charge,— 
thereby reducing the taxation of this already overburthened city.”’ 


CULVERTS. 


Another source of disease worthy of the committee’s investigation, which 
we would call your attention to, is the imperfect construction of culverts 
and man-holes to sewers, and also the injection of exhaust steam from fac- 
tories into sewers, driving the gases out through the culverts and man- 
hole openings. The noxious effect of this can be tested by holding a dog’s 
nose over the orifice for a few minutes, the animal will become cataleptic. 

This exhalation can be prevented by a simple improved arrangment of 
the culverts, which will cost but a trifling sum. 


PAVEMENTS. 


It is an admitted fact that cities paved with irregular ‘‘ cobble stones,” 
are more unhealthy than cities paved with regular cubical blocks, a fact 
which it seems the ancients were aware of. The reasons assigned for this 
are that in the irregular interstices between the cobble stones, a large 
quantity of animal, vegetable and other soil is retained, and the lodgment 
of water from want of a level or even running surface to pass the gutters. 
These deposits are acted on by our almost tropical sun, generating noxious 
gases to be inhaled by the denizens of such cobble stone paved streets. 

When the traffic of wheeled vehicles in New York, of to-day, is com- 
pared with that of ancient cities, it will at once be seen that pavements we 
admire for their perfect state of preservation after the lapse of centuries, 
would not have lasted as many years (in New York) as they have centuries. 

In view of these facts it behooves the municipal authorities to ascertain 
and at once adopt the most improved style of pavement, when considered 
in a sanitary point of view, as well as for its durability. 

This desideratum, we contend, isan ‘“‘ iron tile pavement,” which will 
cover the entire surface of the street. The present iron pavement now 
laid down in our city, being of an open pattern, with large vacuities to be 
filled in with sand, &c., is open to the same objection as cobble stone pave- 
ment, in a sanitary point of view. 

The ‘‘ cron tile pavement,’’ covering the entire surface, there can be no 
receptacle for soil to be influenced by solar action, cr ground to impalpable 
powder to be carried on the ‘‘ wings of the wind” into the merchant’s 
stores ; to his loss he finds the effects, in the damage of his costly fabrics ; 
and what must the human’ being suffer by inhaling this atomic dust into his 
lungs, creating pulmonic affections in all their varied forms ¢ Another 
advantage is, that this pavement can be swept clean by hand or machinery, 
and the streets left as clean as the sidewalk. The surface of this pave- 
ment presents sufficient traction for the foot-hold of horses without offer- 
ing any impediment to the rolling stock. Still another advantage 1s the 
facility of laying it down or taking it up when required, and the fact that 
when worn out, the old metal is valuable. 

We respectfully submit that a pavement combining the above mentioned 
advantages, over all others, merits the attention of your committee. 
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Mr. Rozpert A. SmiItTH’s STREET SWEEPING MACHINES. 


The committee received the following letter from Mr. Smith : 
Hon. Smiru Ety Jr., ‘ 


Chairman of the Sanitary Committee of the Senate of New York. 

Sir: Understanding that it has been given in evidence before your 
honorable committee, that the cobble stone pavements, which embrace, with 
few exceptions, nearly the entire street surface of this city, cannot be kept 
clean, either by manual or machine labor, I beg leave to remark that 
the streets of New York can be kept clean, and make the assertion with- 
out allusion to the merits of any particular pavement, whether ** cobble 
stone,” ‘‘ Belgian,” ‘‘iron’’ or “‘ Russ.’’ Furthermore, that the streets of 
the city can be kept clean at an annual cost, not exceeding what the city 
has been paying for street cleaning for the past five years. 

Presuming that your honorable committee desire fwd/ information on this 
most important of all sanitary regulations, I offer, and will take great 
pleasure in exhibiting the practical operation of my “street sweeping 
machines”’ upon cobble stones, or any Other pavements, at any time dur- 
ing the ensuing week, or thereafter, that may suit their convenience. 

Yours, respectfully, 
K. A. SMITH, 


171 W. 34th St. 
New York, Novy. 10, 1858. 


In compliance with a previous appointment, on Friday, November 26th, 
1858, the committee met with Mr. Smith for the purpose of witnessing an 
exhibition of the practical operation of his street-sweeping machines, as 
proposed by him. His machines are now used in cleansing Broadway. 
Their successful operation on Belgian and Russ pavements, and pavements 
of a smooth surface like them is undenied; but it seemed to be question- 
able on the part of some persons, that they would bear a satisfactory test 
on cobble-stone pavements, it having been alleged that the machines would 
sweep the dirt into the crevices instead of removing it. On that day the 
wind was blowing hard, and the streets were dry. A portion of Canal 
street, between Broadway and Green streets, and of Mercer street, from 
Canal street to a short distance upwards, (being paved with cobble-stone, 
were selected for the trial. That portion of Canal street was sprinkled 
with water so as to convert the dust into mud. After the experiment, Mr. 
Smith stated that the filth was rendered too liquid. 

In sweeping Mercer street, (which was not sprinkled,) the wind blew 
much of the dust about as it was removed from off the street. Altogether, 
circumstances were somewhat unfavorable to a fair exhibition of thé merits 
of the street-sweeping machine ; and if the committee were required to de- 
cide upon their merits they would have had other opportunities of witness- 
ing their practical operation. But the committee did not conceive that it 
was their province to render a decided opinion, and hence did not seek such 
other opportunities. Out of courtesy to Mr. Smith, however, they made 
and kept the appointment. 

. Mr. Smith claims that he can sweep all the streets of New York city by 
his machines as well as they are cleaned now, and at a very great reduction 
from the amount at present paid for cleaning them. 
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STATEMENT OF EGBERT L. VIELE, ESQ., CIVIL AND TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL ENGINEER. : 


The sanitary condition of any city or district of country is so intimately 
connected with its proper drainage, and the latter is so dependent upon 
and governed by the topography of the locality that it would appear requi- 
site that any enquiry into the causes or remedies for sanitary evils existing 
in the city of New York should be based upon a thorough knowledge of the 
topography of the island upon which it is built, and I have no hesitation in 
expressing the opinion that one of the chief. causes of mortality is to be 
found in the defective drainage of certain districts of the city, and further- 
more that this is an evil which is increasing as the city extends itself 
towards the northern portion of the island, and that the main elements by 
which the evil is increased, are the so called city improvements, or grading 
of streets and avenues, which are now being carried forward. 

To properly understand the position which I assume, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the topography of the Island of New York varies from 5 
to 150 feet above high-water mark; that between these two limits there is 
every variety of surface. In some sections the topography is of the most 
intricate description ? abrupt ledges of rock, deep and narrow vallies, sud- 
den upheavals and contortions of the geological formations, Winding along 
this varied surface, in every direction, are the original drainage streams, 
one of them of such an extent that it was formerly used for mill purposes. 

Now, in laying out the city, the sectangular system of streets and ave- 
nues has been adopted, no reference whatever being made to the original 
topography of the island. The consequence is that the grading of the 
streets, especially in the upper part of the city, consists of deep rock exca- 
vations and high embankments, some of them as high as forty feet. These 
embankments cross, of course, the old vallies of drainage, through which 
flows the drainage-stream of a large area. In most instances a few stones 
are thrown together and called a culvert for the purpose of letting these 
streams pass under the embankments. A few months suffice to destroy 
these culverts for the purposes of conductors, and the embankments soon. 
become permanent dams, causing the collection of large bodies of water all 
over the island, which in mid-summer become stagnant pools, breeding pes- 
tilence and disease. 

Whenever it becomes desirable to zmprove the lots adjacent to these em- 
bankments for sale or building purposes, earth is dumped in to absorb the 
water which is none the less present because it is not seen. The soil 
becoming saturated, forms a sort of sponge, through which the water ascends 
by capillary attraction, giving out a constant miasma, no less fatal to health 
than the stagnant water which it replaced. 

Any system of sewerage, no matter how perfect, would not be a remedy 
for this evil, for the sewers are but ten or twelve feet below the grade of 
the streets, whilst, as has been stated, in some instances these streams are 
forty feet below the grade of the streets, being thirty feet between the bot- 
tom of the sewer and the water of drainage. 

_ What has been said applies more particularly to the upper part of the 
island, and wherever buildings have been erected in the valleys filled up as 
I have described, the tenants of those buildings will testify to the truth of 


what has been asserted. 
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But the trouble has not been confined to the upper portion of the city. 
The existence of the old Collect pond in the 6th ward is remembered by 
all familiar with New York as it was 50 years ago. This large body of 
water upon which Fitch launched his first steamboat, was seventy feet in 
depth. It occupied the site of the present “ Halls of Justice,” or “‘ Tombs” 
as it is called, and was connected with the Hudson river by a stream run- 
ning through what is now Centre and Canal streets. No trace now exists 
of the pond or the stream, yet the wretched victims who have from time to 
time been sacrificed to the deadly miasma in the lower cells of the city pri- 
son are evidences that the water is still there, although it is concealed from 
view by the earth which is mixed with it. Further evidence is found in the 
fact that in this section of the city, it is impossible to have dry cellars. 
And still further evidence, that since the introduction of Croton water, and 
consequent disease of the old wells, cellars in the lower part of the city, 
which were formerly dry, have become wet. 

The map accompanying these remarks will serve to convey some idea of 
the extent of the evil to which the city is exposed, if the subject of proper 
drainage continues to be disregarded. 

The remedy to be applied in the lower part of the city is to widen the 
narrow streets, and to raise the grade where the streets pass through the 
original depression of the surface. Narrow streets, under any circum- 
stances, are a curse to acity. They are too generally the abodes of vice 
and crime. In them an ordinary sickness spreads into a pestilence, and a 
fire into a conflagration. They are always filthy in summer, and frequently 
blocked up with snow in winter. They are not fit for business purposes, 
for they stifle commerce, nor for residences, for they breed disease. Wide 
streets, on the contrary, are more healthy and cheerful for residences, and 
more useful and valuable for business purposes. There is less danger from 
fire, as the flames cannot spread across the street. They are cleaner in 
summer, and are never impassable in winter. By constructing lateral 
drains along the slope of the depressions in the lower part of the city, and 
connecting them with the sewers, they will intercept the water in its descent 
and prevent its accumulation in the original basins, and then raising the 
grade, as is proposed in the accompanying profile of Worth street, at the 
same time widening the streets and perhaps discontinuing some of the short 
and insignificant streets in the 6th ward, the health of the city will be im- 
‘proved one hundred per cent. So far as regards the upper part of the city, 
it is absolutely necessary that some system should be adopted for the free 
flow of water along the channels of the original drainage stream. This 
can be done by building more substantial culverts beneath the streets, and 
by the construction of permanent drains, so built as to admit of the perco- 
lation of water through the interstices of the covering. These drains 
should be excavated to a firm substratum, and every property owner should 
be compelled to construct, of a uniform character, that portion of each drain 
which may pass through his property. 

It is folly to suppose that.when the city is entirely built upon and the 
valleys filled up, that no water will find its way into the beds of the origi- 
nal stream. I know to the contrary, and my own experience during a resi- 
dence in a south-western city while an epidemic was prevailing, was that in 
all those localities, where there were original depressions in the topogra- 
phy, the disease raged with the greatest violence, although there was no 
apparent presence of water, or even of moisture in the ground. 
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His Honor, Mayor Tieman, was invited to appear before the committee, 
and several adjournments were made to suit his convenience; but instead 
of giving testimony before the committee, he met the chairman, Hon. Smith 
Ely, Jr., and had several private interviews with him upon the subject of 
the sanitary condition of the city, and the best means of effecting an im- 
provement therein. Whatever valuable suggestions he made, are embodied 
in the report. 

| Being convinced that they had already accumulated a sufficient amount 


of testimony, on Friday, December 10, 1858, the committee adjourned 
sine die. 
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